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New York, Thursday, October 19, 1905. 


The Leavitt Peat Machine. 


There are two processes of preparing crude peat for 
the market, one by condensing and one by pressure. Ex- 
perts generally consider the first preferable. Peat has a 
peculiar affinity for water, and neither centrifugal force 
nor direct pressure can successfully remove the water 
which it contains as it comes from the bogs. On the 
other hand, after peat has been treated by the condensing 
process it may be spread out in the open air and will give 


Fig. 1. 


up its water by evaporation, while it will not to any ex- 
tent absorb moisture such as rain or dew. Crude peat 
will burn, and is so used, especially in Ireland, but it is 
vastly inferior to the prepared article, which after a time 
becomes mineral like in its characteristics. 

The machine shown in the accompanying illustrations 
is designed to prepare crude peat by condensing for the 
evaporating treatment. It was built by the Moore & 
Wyman Elevator & Machine Company, South Boston, 
Mass., for T. H. Leavitt, the inventor, who has been in- 
terested in peat manufacture since 1865. This machine 
is the result of experiments and the successful operation 
of a number of peat machines in which the same general 
principles have been carried out. 


The Molding Mill, in which the 


The purpose of the machine is to destroy the original 
physical organization and cellular structure of the peat; 
to eject the air, a great quantity of which is contained 
in the cells, and by its presence causes air holes in the 
prepared fuel; to develop the plastic and adhesive prop- 
erties of the peat, finally condensing the mass in its 
moist condition into a fine grained felt-like substance 
which is automatically formed and delivered in brick-like 
blocks. These blocks, as first molded, are about 4 x 8 x 
2% inches. The capacity of the machine is 65,000 blocks, 


Prepared Peat is Formed into Blocks, 


or about 113 tons per ten-hour day, which after drying 
make some 40 tons of hard, dry fuel. This capacity can 
be readily increased 25 or 50 per cent. 

The machine may be considered in two parts, the con- 
denser proper and tbe molding mill, though the latter 
also plays some part in the condensing. Fig. 1 shows 
the molding mill, Fig. 2 the condenser and Fig. 3 a line 
elevation of a complete equipment. The raw peat is 
fed into the hopper of the condenser at A, Fig. 3, and is 
cut up by the ripper B, which has flanges 2 inches wide, 
resembling the blades of a screw propeller, and is carried 
on a 1%-inch shaft. From the ripper the peat enters a 
series of three pairs of cast iron rolls, each 3 feet long, 
the lower roll of the first pair being heavily corrugated 
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to assist in the delivery of the material. These rolls per- 
form a rubbing process, which is brought about by the 
difference in speed of each roll of each pair. The upper 


roll of the first pair makes 40 revolutions to 20 of the 
lower ; the ratio of the second pair is 90 and 40, and of 





Fig. 2.—The Condenser, which Prepares the Crude Peat for 
the Molding Mill. 


the third pair 180 and 60. When the peat has passed 
through the rolls it has assumed much of the desired 
plastic and adhesive property and has somewhat the con- 
sistency of putty. The fibers and small roots have been 
desiccated by the ripper and the granular form has been 
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adjustable by screws and are very strong, so that the 
presence of a stone too large to pass between them will 
do no damage other than to cause the belt to slip. Stones 
are, however, rarely met in peat, their presence being due 
rather to accident. 

From the last pair of rolls the peat falls on a belt con- 
veyor, inclosed in a wooden casing, and is carried to the 
hopper of the molding machine at C. In this machine is 
a series of slotted shelves, D, each shelf filling one-half of 
the area of the mill. The shelves are arranged alter- 
nately on opposite sides of the center. The slots radiate 
from the center and are % inch wide. On a central ver- 
tical shaft are keyed the sweeps E, each having two arms 
and three single arm sweeps F, the function of the latter 
being to press the peat down into the pockets of the re- 
volving molds. The sweeps just clear the shelves as they 
revolve, thus continuing the process of rubbing the peat, 
some of which is pressed down through the slots, but 
much the greater part falls from one shelf to the other. 
The distance between the sweep and its shelf is not 
arbitrary. The sweeps may be adjusted to suit the 
requirements of the peat, which varies greatly in differ- 
ent bogs and in different sections of the world. 

The two revolving cylinders G containing the molds 
are similar to those used in brick making machinery. 
Each pocket has its plunger, H, the shank of which car- 
ries a stud, I. At each side of each cylinder is a plate 
with a cam slot which holds the ends of the studs. The 
cam motion is such as to withdraw the plunger as it ap- 
proaches the upper position ready to take the peat from 
the mill and to force the plunger forward, ejecting the 
block as it reaches its lower position. There are 18 
pockets in each cylinder, and the cylinders make three 
revolutions per minute, so that together they discharge 
108 blocks a minute. 

This particular machine is arranged to drop the peat 
bricks on boards carried on a continuous belt which is 
provided with dogs at the required intervals so as to 
deliver the boards exactly as needed. The boards each 
hold six bricks, and are taken from a magazine shown 





Fig. 3.—A Complete Plant, comprising the Condenser, Molding Mill and Auxiliary Apparatus, 


made into a wet, pasty mass, for peat contains when in 
the best general condition for this treatment on an 
average 60 per cent. of water, and comparatively lit- 
tle of it has been removed in squeezing between the rolls. 
The air, however, has been removed, and the bulk of the 
mass has been reduced 30 to 50 per cent. The rolls are 


at U, from which one falls as rapidly as that beneath it 
is removed. This arrangement is not standard. -A belt 
conveyor to take the peat bricks to the drying ground 
may be employed. Similar mechanism may be used to 
deliver the peat to the hopper of the condenser. Cir- 
cumstances would govern this practice. 
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The blocks, as taken from the machine on the boards, 
are removed to the spreading ground or stacked on racks 
and left to dry in the open air. If required the drying 
may be facilitated by artificial means, such as a blast 
of hot air from a blower. No pressure is applied at any 
stage of the manufacture. The blocks ordinarily weigh 
about 3% pounds, contain 80 cubic inches, and present a 
surface for drying of 124 square inches. Evaporation 
goes on rapidly, the particles of peat contract with and 
about each other and the mass gradually assumes min- 
eral characteristics until perfectly dry, when it is as hard 
as stone, is impervious to water and cannot again be 
restored to its original soft condition. The fuel is in 
condition to be housed or sold in from four days to two 
weeks, according to the weather. Provision is made for 
heating the peat while it passes through the mill, which 
hastens the drying process. When it is desired an in- 
jector is attached whereby coal dust, saw dust, oil, rosin, 
tar, bitumen, crushed ores or other substances may be 
introduced and mingled with the peat. 

The mill entire occupies a floor space of about 5 x 20 
feet, is 10 feet high, weighs about 9000 pounds and re- 
quires about 10 horse-power for its operation. 

One mill has been in very successful operation since 
the first of last May at the works of the Orlando (Flori- 
da) Water & Light Company, making the entire fuel 
supply for the plant, which has a capacity of 500 horse- 
power. At present the rate of fuel production is that 
given previously, but the speed is to be increased 25 per 
cent., so that the mill will deliver 81,000 blocks, or about 
141 tons, per day of ten hours. This is entirely possible, for 
when the machine was being tested before shipment it 
was run at a rate as high as 400 tons per day and did 
perfect work. In actual service, however, the latter speed 
is not practicable for it yields a product far beyond the 
ability of the men to handle. The fuel produced at the 
Florida plant is being made for less than the cost of coal 
or wood. A ton of it exceeds in heating value a cord of 
wood, costing there about $3.15, or a ton of coal, costing 
$5.- As yet the fuel benefit of the peat is not being 
realized, as it will be when the furnaces are better ar- 
ranged and the men have become accustomed to the new 


fuel. 
—~++e—___ 


The Use of Soft Coal in New York City. 


BY FREDERICK E. SAWARD. 

The quantity of soft coal used in New York City is 
very evidently a growing one, as every person familiar 
with the city must be only too well aware. Its use has 
increased very materially since the period of stress for 
fuel during the anthracite coal strike of 1902. Many of 
the users of this grade of fuel are doing their best not 
to make its use a nuisance; the Health Department only 
takes cognizance of the use of the fuel when it is a 
nuisance, under the penal code, which in effect means 
that no one must do anything that will be an annoyance 
—perhaps that is the better word—to his neighbors. In 
many places in the city the use of soft coal is effected 
so that one cannot say that any ill occurs, and then again 
there are places where it is only too evident that some 
one is burning soft coal without any regard for the wants, 
inclinations, wishes or comfort of those in the vicinity. 
The very cheapness of this fuel during the past summer 
has been the main thing which attracted many people to 
its use; then there are the ease and quickness with which 
steam can be raised by it, and this is a most important 
point. 

It is said on pretty good authority that 3,000,000 
gross tons of soft coal are used here on shore alone in 
the course of a year, but this does not by any means 
represent the fullness of this utilization of soft coal, for 
there are the adjacent cities and the steamships and 
tugboats on the rivers that add to the volume. The 
turnout of smoke such as one may see from the windows 
of our tall buildings only too well tells the tale. In the 





bright days of summer it is not so noticeable perhaps, 
but along about this time of the year and from now 
forward there will be many evidences by the dust and 
dirt which accumulate on one’s desk and papers. 


The 
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use of furnaces such as those in the Federal Building 
tends to the elimination of smoke to the extent of its be- 


ing a nuisance, and it is surprising that more establish- 
ments do not adopt some system of burning soft coal so 
that they are not nuisances. There is the best evidence 
that it can be done, and as the winter advances and 
more steam heat is needed it is surely to be hoped that 
an effort will be made along proper lines. People frou 
the West tell us that we have an ideal city, because there 
is nothing like the smoke, soot and dirt that there is elsc- 
where. We want it to continue to be cleanly, but, as 
stated above, there is a growth in the use of soft coal 
that makes one fear that the worst is upon us. In view 
of all that has been said, it is only too important to note 
that much of this dirt and dust does not originate in the 
city, for there is constantly a great quantity of soft coal 
smoke emitted from craft on the rivers, which is carried 
over the entire length and breadth of Manhattan Island 
by the wind. The volume borne on a westerly wind is 
especially large, for a considerable tonnage of soft coal 
is consumed by the factories and steam using plants of 
various kinds located on the New Jersey shore opposite 
New York, as well as by the railroads having their ter- 
minal yards across the North River. In fact, the whole 
waterfront is often beclouded by dark gray smoke. The 
nuisance created by the oil refineries on the east side of 
the East River is too generally known to require coni- 
ment, and the Williamsburg sugar refineries are also 
conspicuous offenders. In addition to this every large 
power plant in the greater city is incessantly producing 
more or less smoke, even where hard coal is used. In 
order to burn successfully the smaller sizes of anthracite 
a forced draft is essential in most cases, and this causes 
a heavy discharge of fine ash and soot from the smoke- 
stacks or chimneys, which is nearly as objectionable as 
soft coal smoke. 

Everybody, it is safe to say, concedes the smoky chim- 
ney to be a nuisance. But the view is a passive one. 
Formerly, and to some extent even to-day, the argument 
was: “ We can’t stop our chimney from smoking.” Tech- 
nical advance and commercial development have made 
combustion a more manageable procedure, and to-day the 
old argument is replaced by: “ What are you going to 
do about it? You can’t expect me to spend a lot of money 
putting in fancy devices to prevent smoke.” The latter 
argument can be met only by fact—the fact that the law 
says one must prevent smoke being put forth in sufficient 
volume to be a nuisance. When this is so, the authorities 
can take the offender before the court and a fine will 
be imposed. With some folks it is cheaper to pay an 
occasional fine than to remedy the evil. 

2 

At a congress of mine owners and ironmasters 
recently held at Kristinehamn, Sweden, the question was 
discussed, “ Why has Sweden to export her ore to for- 
eign countries, instead of smelting it herself?” Ab- 
sence of suitable fuel was the gist of the reply. It was 
pointed out that while Sweden has an almost unlimited 
supply of wood means of transportation from the 
provinces to the mining districts in which it is to be used 
are poor. The fact that there is no standard gauge on 
the railroads adds to the difficulty, causing great waste 
of labor. There was some discussion of the use of peat 
as a fuel for furnaces. In Sweden there are vast areas 
of peat moors, but the peat is said to be too spongy in 
its raw form to produce the necessary heat. Experi- 
ments are now being made at Storfors to devise means 
by which the water can be extracted and the peat com- 
pressed into briquettes, the natural oil being carefully 
retained. These experiments are said to be satisfactory. 


The report that the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
had placed an order for 1500 steel passenger cars with 
the Pressed Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, is officially 
denied. The report probably arose from the fact that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad has decided to build at the 
Altoona shops three experimental steel cars consisting 
of a postal, a baggage and a passenger car. After these 
ears have been built and tested for a few months the 
matter of a large order for steel passenger cars will 
then be taken up. 
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New Heavy American Engine Lathes. 





An improved quick change gear mechanism is one of 
the special features of a new line of heavy lathes built 
by the American Tool Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The lathes are designed to meet the greatly increased 
duties imposed by the use of special high speed steel tools 
and, due to their construction and new features, are 
claimed to be exceptionally rapid work producers. 

The change gear mechanism provides 32 changes for 
feeding and thread cutting, the range of threads being 
from 1 thread in 4 inches to 16 threads per inch, includ- 
ing 11144-inch with pipe thread. The feeding range is 6.4 
to 92 cuts per inch. A change may be effected, even while 
running, by revolving the nut at the right of the gear 
box beneath the head, which moves a sliding key, engag- 
ing two opposed gears, each being one of a cone of gears 
contained in the gear box. The feed or screw pitches thus 
obtained are multiplied through the compound gears on 
the quadrant for each additional thread. This arrange- 
ment gives flexibility to the screw cutting mechanism, 
making it possible, through the introduction of certa‘n 
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tuated by a hand wheel and screw. The carriage is very 
heavy, especially in the bridge, which is possible with 
the drop V bed, has a continuous bearing of 50 inches on 
the ways: and is gibbed to bed its entire length. The 
apron extends the entire length of the carriage and js 
tongued and grooved and bolted to it. It is double, giving 
all shafts a double bearing. Both the longitudinal and 
cross feeds are reversible through a tumbler plate op- 
erated from the front of the apron, and not at the head 
stock, as on most lathes. This feature is of special value 
on lathes having long beds. The half nuts are also con- 
trolled by a lever on the front of the apron. All the 
gears and pinions in the apron are steel, of wide face and 
coarse pitch. Those that run loose have bronze bushings. 
The bevel pinion is never disengaged, hence is not apt 
to be broken. Convenient means for thorough lubrication 
are provided from the front. 

The compound rest is fitted with taper gibs in such 
a manner that no amount of strain will disturb them. 
The top slide is provided with power angular cross feed, 
with 13\,inch travel. The swivel is graduated and the 
top slide and cross feed screws have micrometer dials. 





A 42-Inch Engine Lathe with Triple-Geared Head, Built 


gears, to cut practically an unlimited range of special 
worms, or threads, either finer or coarser than the range 
indicated above. Index plates show how to obtain any 
thread or feed. 

The bed is of deep section, very heavy and of patent 
drop V pattern, which gives 2 inches additional swing. 
It has cross box girders at short intervals its entire 
length, giving great rigidity. The bed is further 
strengthened by a rack cast in the center, for engaging 
the pawl of the tail stock. The head stock is also very 
heavy and is firmly bolted to the bed. It has triple gears 
and a five-step cone, the largest diameter being 20 inches, 
and the face of each step is 4% inches wide. The spindle 
is of high carbon steel, accurately ground, and has a 
25-inch hole through it. The bearings are of phosphor 
bronze, with improved oiling facilities and means for any 
necessary adjustments. The triple gears are of the slip 
gear type and are engaged by a rack and pinion at the 
front of the head. The internal gear is integral with the 
face plate, and the pinion is in one piece with its shaft. 
All gears are of coarse pitch and wide face. Fifteen 
speeds are obtained in geometrical progression. The 
ratio of the reduction through the gearing is high, to give 
heavy cutting power. 

The tail stock has large continuous bearings on the 
ways, and is moved rapidly along the bed by a crank 
and gear engaging a rack on the bed. It is provided with 
means for setting over to turn tapers. The base is 
clamped to the bed, and is further secured against move- 
ment by a pawl engaging the cast rack.in the center of 
the bed. The spindle has a very long travel and is ac- 


by the American Tool Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The regular equipment includes steady, follow and full 
swing rests, countershafts and wrenches. When specified 
the lathe is equipped with an improved taper attachment, 
all gear head stock, electric motor and double or triple 
friction countershaft. 
———_»--e—_—____—_ 
A new method of obtaining oxygen was described in 
a recent address by Prof. F. Linde before the Technical 
Society of Frankfort, Germany. It is found that liquid 
air when evaporated slowly loses nitrogen more read- 
ily than it does oxygen. After the process has continued 
for some time, therefore, the resulting liquid will be much 
richer in oxygen than at first. By repeating the process 
a liquid is finally obtained which contains about 71 
per cent. of oxygen and 29 of nitrogen. A further in- 
crease in the percentage of oxygen is obtained by rectifi- 
cation. The cost of production of oxygen by this proc- 
ess is less than 1 cent per cubic yard. 


In the Leitner-Lucas system of train lighting as now 
employed on a number of European roads the voltage of 
the generator is kept constant, independent of the speed 
of the train, by a small exciter mounted on the dynamo 
shaft, supplying current to a set of demagnetizing coils 
on the main dynamo field. In a newer design this de 
magnetization is brought about by a second pair of 
brushes on the main dynamo, placed at right angles to 
the main brushes. tach of these secondary brushes 
forms a pair with one of the primary brushes and sup- 
plies current to the demagnetizing coils, thus doing away 
with the exciter. 

a 
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An Automatic Sprue Grinder. 





The purpose of the machine herewith illustrated, made 
by the Automatic Machine Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
is the removing of sprues from cast iron nuts or similar 
small castings. In any kind of grinding machinery a 
common trouble is the rapid destruction of the rubbing 
surfaces due to the presence of dust or detached par- 
ticles from the grinding wheels. This annoyance in the 
sprue grinder has been overcome by using bushings in 
the bearings and detachable surfaces on the slides, which 
are easily and inexpensively replaced when worn out. 

The grinding wheel is of ordinary pattern and is 
mounted in stationary bearings. The special features 
are all to be found in the mechanism for feeding the 
work to the wheel. Two slides, operating on the same 
ways, hold the nut to be ground, and pass it across the 
face of the wheel. The slides are actuated by two cylin- 
drical cams on the gear driven cam shaft on the front 
of the machine. The work is fed through a chute which 
is filled from a table that rests upon the bracket shown 
on the side of the chute. The nuts drop by gravity 
upon a table one at a time and the slide nearest the 





A Sprue Grinding Machine, Made by the Automatic Machine 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 


large gear carries the nut from the table to a position 
where the two slides, acting as vise jaws, grip it. The 
jaw on the second slide is backed with a heavy spring 
which gives a yielding grip to accommodate variations 
in the size of the work. After the nut has been ground 
it is removed by a stripper finger which holds it while 
the slides open, and it is then allowed to drop through 
an opening in the table into a box beneath. 

‘ne drive of the feeding mechanism is arranged to 
slip when a predetermined amount of resistance is en- 
countered. to prevent injury to the machine from the 
jamming of a piece of work against the wheel, or in 
the slides or conveying mechanism. If a nut blank 
should have a sprue of unusual size or hardness the 
regular rate of feed would be too rapid. The work 
must therefore be presented to the wheel as carefully as 
it would be by hand, which requires an automatic sensi- 
tiveness. This is afforded by a friction drive from the 
cone pulley. The driving pinion, which meshes with the 
driven gear on the cam shaft, is in one piece with a 
friction flange, both being mounted on a sleeve which 
revolves on a stud. The cone pulley is loose upon this 
sleeve and carries on its inner hub a friction plate. 
The friction flange is between the inner face of the pulley 
and the friction plate, and is separated from them by 
fiber disks. The friction plate and pulley are clamped 
together by bolts under spring tension. The tension is 
adjusted so that the normal amount of power is trans- 
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mitted to drive the nut across the wheel. When unusual 
conditions arise and the pressure of the work against 
the wheel becomes excessive the friction drive slips, 
causing the slide to hesitate, enabling the wheel to free 
itself by cutting. This relieves the strain and the fric- 
tion drive again takes hold, feeding the work at the 
required rate. 
—— »-e__—_ 


The Illinois Steel Company Improves Its Ore 
Handling Equipment. 


At a cost of $1,500,000 the Illinois Steel Company, 
Chicago, Ill., is equipping its ore dock on the south chan- 
nel of its South Chicago Works with the Hoover & 
Mason ore handling system, and two bridges of the 
Hoover & Mason type are being added to the equipment 
of the dock on the north channel. For more than five 
years the Hoover & Mason system has been in operation 
on the north dock and at furnaces 9 and 10, and the 
results have been so satisfactory that it was decided to 
extend the equipment to cover both docks. The vessels 
are unloaded at the north dock by means of a battery of 
15 unloaders operated by steam, and the general improve- 
ment scheme includes the operation of these unloaders by 
electric power. 

At the time of the first installation on the north 
dock two bridges, each 520 feet long, were installed. Two 
additional bridges have been added of the same length 
and general dimensions. As soon as these bridges can be 
piaced in operation the other bridges that are not of the 
Hoover & Mason type will be discarded. When the 
equipment on the north dock is complete it will include four 
bridges and 15 unloaders. On the south dock the equipment 
will include two bridges and seven unloaders.. The pres- 
ent ore handling equipment on the south dock is of an 
antiquated type, and the installation of this equipment 
will greatly facilitate and lessen the cost of unloading 
and handling the ore for the four blast furnaces located 
at this point. Foundations have already been laid for the 
erection of a fifth stack in this group. When the instal- 
lation of the new plant is completed it is the intention 
to unload vessels at night as well as day, and the time 
for unloading at both docks with the new and added 
equipment will be greatly reduced. A description of the 
Hoover & Mason ore handling equipment on the north 
aock was given in The Iron Age of September 4, 1902. 

EE —— 


The Minette District in France. 


The recent development of the steel industry of 
France, followed by the appearance of some of the lead- 
ing works as sellers in the international markets, is coin- 
cident with the rapid opening up of the Minette district 
along the borders of Luxemburg and Lorraine. A recent 
report by H. Cousin, published by the Comité des Forges 
de France, presents some interesting figures which deal 
with the output of the Department of Meurthe-et-Moselle 
in 1904. The iron mines may be divided into two groups, 
that of the basin of Nancy and that of the basin of Briey 
and Longwy. In 1904 the mines in the Nancy district 
produced 1,711,770 metric tons, as compared with 1,668,- 
533 tons in 1903. It is not expected that an important in- 
crease will take place in the future. It is in the Longwy 
section, with its outcrop mines, and in the Briey section, 
with its deep mines, that a further rapid growth is 
looked forward to. In 1904 the production of the Long- 
wy-Briey basin was 3,821,437 tons, an increase of 588,306 
tons over 1903. Adding the output of the quarries, the 
production of iron ore for the Department of Meurthe- 
et-Moselle was 5,951,274 tons, an increase over 1903 of 
658,931 tons. The shipments to other departments in 
France and to Belgium, Luxemburg and Germany 
amounted to 1,043,000 tons. The average value at the 
mines was 3.51 frances per ton. The total number of 
men employed was 6075, to whom wages aggregating 
8,877,275 franes were paid. In the Longwy-Briey basin 
miners average 6 to 7 frances per day, but many of them 
earn more than 10 frances, or $2, per day. Cutting ma- 
chinery is being employed, Morgan Gardner chain ma- 
chines being in use at the Maron-Val-de-Fer and the 
Mont-Saint-Martin mines. They are electrically driven. 
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The New England Foundrymen’s Association. 


This association paid a visit to the new plant of the 
United Shoe Machinery Company, Beverly, Mass., as a 
preliminary to its regular meeting October 11. It was an 
unusually interesting afternoon, for the plant possesses 
some novel features. The foundry was the center of in- 
terest, of course, but the great works was gone over with 
much closeness of inspection, including the power plant, 
where the Curtis steam turbines came in for particular 
attention. This plant is built entirely of reinforced con- 
crete, even to the chimneys of the power house, and this 
alone was of engrossing interest, for there probably exists 
no better specimen of this form of construction. The 50 
members of the party returned to Boston in the late after- 
noon and gathered for dinner at the Exchange Club. After 
dinner routine business was transacted, with President 
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“ig. 1—The Waring Steam Pressure Regulator. 


John Magee in the chair, and the members then listened 
to a talk by Leonard C. Wason, president of the Albert- 
son Construction Company, on “ Different Types of Con- 
struction for Foundries,” which was a most timely topic 
after the afternoon’s experience, and this was made the 
more true by the use of a stereopticon. Frank W. Reyn- 
olds of Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, made remarks 
on the same general topic. The committee appointed to 
prepare resolutions on the death of Alva Carpenter of 
the A. Carpenter & Sons Company, Providence, submitted 
a most appreciative memorial, which was unanimously 
adopted as the expression of the association. 


| ep 


The first actual connection between the Chicago rail- 
roads and the Chicago Subway was made last week, when 
the shafts from the subway tunnel to the tracks of the 
Chicago & Alton Railroad at Van Buren street were 
opened. Five shafts connecting the railroad with the 
subway will be used for coal traffic. The Chicago & 
Alton brings from seventy-five to a hundred carloads of 
coal into Chicago daily, intended for the downtown dis- 
trict, and this will be delivered through the tunnel. Con- 
nection with the company’s warehouse will be made by 
elevators later. 
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The Waring Pressure Regulators. 





A new line of valves for regulating the pressure of 
steam, water, air and gas, invented by J. B. Waring, is 
now being manufactured by William G. Coats, 45 Clinton 
street, Newark, N. J. The accompanying illustrations, 
Figs. 1 and 2, show the general external appearance of 
the Waring steam pressure regulating and reducing valve 
and the Waring water pressure regulator. Figs. 3 and 
4 show sections of the same valves lettered to distin- 
guish the several parts. 

The principal features of the steam pressure regu- 
lating and reducing valve are the poppet valve D, the 
opening and closing of which are accomplished by the pis- 
ton © and the controlling valve F. The final pressure of 
the steam after passing the valve can be regulated to a 
constant amount regardless of the initial pressure of the 
steam. The pressure determining factor is the coiled 


spring V on the stem R of the controlling valve. It 
will be noticed that the valve is without diaphragms 
or arms with weights, this spring being the only part 
which is necessary to adjust in regulating the pressure. 


Fig. 2—The Waring Water Pressure Regulator. 


Steam is admitted at the inlet end of the valve and fills 
the space O around and under the valve D, lifting the 
valve from its seat and allowing steam to flow through 
and fill the system beyond the valve. As the pressure 
in the system rises to the predetermined point the con- 
trolling valve F is raised by the low pressure steam en- 
tering the space M at the bottom of the valve F through 
the passages L and N. The groove 2 is always filled 
with live steam, which is admitted from the inlet space 
through the holes G, the screen H and the passage I. 
When the controlling valve is forced to the top of its 
cylinder the groove 2 connects the upper port leading 
into the passage I with the lower port to the passage 
J, which allows live steam to enter the space S above 
the piston C. This piston, having a greater diameter 
than the main valve D, forces the latter to its seat, re- 
ducing the inflow of high pressure steam. When the 
final pressure again falls the valve F is forced down 
by the spring V until the groove 3 connects the upper 
port in J with the port at the top of the passage K. 
This allows the live steam in the space S to escape 
through the passage L into the low pressure side of the 
valve. The pressure above piston C being thus reduced, 
the initial steam pressure forces valve D open, restoring 
the final pressure. The up and down travel of the 
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piston C and the valve D involves the movement of the 
steam surrounding the valve rod R and the stem pro- 
jecting from the lower side of the valve. These are 
packed at U and T, where they project through the 
valve casing A and the bonnet B. It has been found 
in actual operation that the valve operates very quickly 
and positively, doing away with wire drawing, and so 
reducing erosion of the valve seats, prolonging their 
life. 

The water pressure regulator is of somewhat simpler 
construction and operates its valve directly without a 
controlling valve. The water enters at A, Fig. 4, raising 
the valve K, and flows through the space M and the 
outlet B to the system. When the desired pressure has 
been reached the pressure in the space above the piston 
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Pennsylvania Iron and Steel Statistics. 


According to the report of Robert C. Bair, Chief of the 
Bureau of Industrial Statistics, the production of iron 
and steel in Pennsylvania decreased in 1904 as compared 
with 1903. 

The production of pig iron in the State in 1904 
amounted to 7,411,300 gross tons, a decrease as conl- 
pared with 1908 of 770,350 tons, but as compared with 
1896 the gain was 3,384,950 tons. The value of the out- 
put of 1904 was $101,830,467, a decrease of over $29,000,- 
000, as compared with the value of that of 1903. The 
number of persons employed in pig iron making was 
14,087. 

The rolled iron and steel made in the State in 1904 
amounted to 8,056,306 tons, a loss as compared with 1903 
of 329,055 tons. There were decreases in the pro 
duction of steel rails, structural shapes, cut nails and 
spikes and plates and sheets, but there were gains in 
other branches of production of rolled iron and steel. In 





Fig. 3.—Sectional View of the Steam Pressure Regulator. 


P, which communicates through the passage O with 
the space N, becomes sufficient to force the piston down, 
closing the valve K, as the area of piston P is in excess 
of the valve K by an amount proportional to the de- 
sired difference between the inlet and outlet pressures. 
As the pressure becomes reduced K opens, again restoring 
it. Pressure in M is kept from the lower side of the 
piston P by the smaller piston Z, and a vent hole, V, per- 
mits air to flow in and out as the volume in the space 
between the pistons P and Z varies with the movement 
of the valve. The valve H is a spring check valve de- 
signed to relieve the system if the pressure in M be 
comes greater than the initial pressure. This might 
happen if the water in the system were heated and 
backed up in the piping. The pressure in the outlet 
side may be further reduced by using a spring in the 
upper cap to bear upon the piston P. A pressure gauge 
may be screwed to the top of the valve to indicate the 
pressure at all times. This valve is claimed to give a 
uniform house pressure regardless of the initial or main 
pressure and to prevent straining or hammering of the 
pipes. The valve is made in six standard sizes, from % 
inch to 2% inches. 


Fig. 4.—Sectional View of the Water Pressure Regulator. 


1904 there were employed in these lines of the industry 
91,146, a decrease of 8142 from 1903, while the wages 
amounted to $55,932,427, also a decrease from 1903. 

The product of tinning plate, tinned and untinned, 
in 1904 was 515,162,964 pounds over 20,000,000 pounds 
less than in 1903, and the value of the product was 
$18,504,358. The entire production of tin and terne 
plate for 1904 was 542,474,201 pounds, against 554,233,- 
702 pounds in 1903. 

——_—+_3-e—__—_ 

A consular communication to Washington summarizes 
a recent report of the Association of German Machine 
Tool Works. The demand for machine tools in Germany 
increased considerably in the past few months and ex- 
ports were greater. For the first six months of 1905 
machine tool exports were 36,155,810 pounds, against 
29,982,860 pounds in the first half of 1904. It was found, 
however, that other countries were making greater ef- 
forts than before, and thus the difficulties of the German 
export trade seemed to be increasing. The price of ma- 
chines in general has risen, though there is a lively com- 
petition for most business. The association favors a 
commercia! treaty with the United States. 


ere 
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Buffalo Armor Plate Punches and Shears. 


Two new types of hand operated combined punches 
and shears manufactured by the Buffalo Forge Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., are shown in the accompanying Figs, 1 and 
2. The first is known as the direct lever type and the 
second as the cam type. 

They are machines that are particularly useful for 
cutting stock, roughing out and trimming work or punch- 
ing channels, angles or T-bars. All parts are of armor 
plate, drop forgings or crucible steel with the exception 
of the stands, which are cast iron. Armor plate has been 
adopted for the frames proper as it is considered superior 
to cast iron for service where sudden shocks and irreg- 
ular strains are common, as is the case in tools of this 
class. Another desirable result in using armor plate is 
that the weight of the machines is considerably reduced. 

The levers are made from drop forgings with the bear- 





Fig. 1.—Direct Lever Type Combined Punch and Shear. 


ing surfaces carefully machined and fitted to avoid lost 
motion: The arrangement of the lever combinations is 
such as to give the greatest pressure at the proper point 
of the stroke. The jaws of the shears are made of cruci- 
ble steel, properly tempered, and are so fastened in the 
frame that there is no giving or springing while in use. 
It is claimed that their cutting edges will not chip or 
break under continuous use on work for which they are 
designed. The punch blocks are made from drop forg- 
ings and have three holes of different sizes. The attach- 
ment of the punch blocks to the head allows them to be 
shifted when it is desired to punch a larger or smaller 
hole. 

The punch and shear shown in Fig, 1 is made in 
three sizes, the largest being capable of punching 5-inch 
holes in %4-inch plate or shearing flat bars 54 x 3 inches 
or round bars 1 inch in diameter. The second size 
punches %-inch holes in %-inch plate and shears bars 3% 
x 3 incnes or %-inch round. The smallest punches \4- 
inch holes in 44-inch plate and shears bars 5-16 x 2 inches 
or 5¢-inch round. The throat depths of the punches are 
respectively 5 inches, 444 inches and 4 inches, and the 
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lengths of the shear jaws 414, 444 and 8 inches. The 
weights are 345, 175 and 125 pounds, respectively. 

These same machines are made with cam and roller 
action, as illustrated in Fig. 2. They are somewhat 
more compact in appearance, but not so easy working 
as the direct lever type. Similar machines are built in 
which the shearing and punching mechanisms are inde- 
pendent, being operated by separate levers. 

—_- oe _—_—_ 

The S. Obermayer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, manu- 
facturer of foundry supplies, states that numerous in- 
quiries have been received for a reliable and efficient 
parting compound for parting molds for any sized cast- 
ings made in iron, brass and other metals. The company 
states that for this purpose Partamol is now being used 
successfully in many foundries. This compound is 


claimed to give the best results, to increase the value of 
Those who have 


the output and is a saver of money. 





Fig. 2.—Cam Type Combined Punch and Shear. 


used it speak in highest terms of its merits. The com- 
pany states that %4-pound sample box, which will be 
sent on application ,will prove sufficient for giving this 
compound a thorough test. 


Manufacturers who are members of the Association of 
Licensed Automobile Manufacturers have decided to 
enter into scientific experiments to ascertain precisely 
what grades and compositions of steel are best for the 
production of a perfectly safe and reliable automobile, 
The various automobile makers have been ordering differ- 
ently. One maker specifies a certain grade of steel for 
its crank axles and another for its shaftings and other 
parts, while other makers will order totally different 
kinds of steel for the same parts. Under these circum- 
stances it has not seemed advisable for a steel company 
to experiment for any one customer and consequently a 
great deal of haphazard practice is current in the trade. 
The statement is made that Henry Souther has been en- 
gaged as its metallurgist by the association and under 
his direction a large steel manufacturing company will 
make the experiments. 
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The White and Kernan Hot Blast Stove. 


In an effort to overcome some of the troubles incident 
to the use of the ordinary two-pass stoves for blast 
furnaces the White and Kernan hot blast stove has been 
devised and is now being introduced by F. L. White of 
Aspinwall, Pa. The various small piers in the usual 
two-pass stove, which are hard to keep clear of dust and 
when dirty require a long shut down to clean, are super- 
seded, as shown in Fig. 2, by arches extending across the 
whole inner diameter, from shell wall to shell wall. This 
gives a large unobstructed chamber, with nothing to 
prevent a free passage of the products of combustion 
when the stove is on gas or an even distribution of in- 
coming air when the stove is on blast. The cast iron 
casings of the small piers commonly employed are always 
affected by the cutting action of the cold blast. The 
arches, as shown in Figs. 1 and 2, are braced laterally 
by keys or brace brick set between them. 

The girder brick which support the checker work are 
unique. As shown in Fig. 3, the end of each girder brick is 
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Fig. 1. 


The White and Kernan Hot Blast Stove. 


formed with an inclined face and a shoulder at the bot- 
tom. These inclined faces rest on corresponding inclined 
blocks on top of the arch walls, having spacing between, 
forming pockets for the ends of the girder bricks. 
Should any girder brick crack or break the evenly dis- 
tributed load of the checkers tends to close the crack, be- 
cause of the inclined surfaces on which the girder rests, 
thus preventing it from falling out. 

The checker bricks are made of the shape shown in 
the upper portions of Fig. 3 and are designed to form a 
perfectly bonded checker brick. As arranged they give 
a round hole 84 inches in diameter, with a partition 3% 
inches thick between holes, but can be made of any size, 
furnishing any desired opening or partition. In laying 
the checkers, the first course, which bridges the girder tiles, 
has four, forming a circular opening. Above are three, 
five or six to the opening, forming a rigidly bonded mass 
of brick work, with a minimum of liability to expand or 
contract out of shape. The second course breaks joints 
with the first, and the succeeding courses break joints 
and bond all the way through. 

The White and Kernan stove is considered of par- 
ticular service in cases where blast furnace gas is not 
washed and carries over considerable flue dirt. Several 
20-foot stoves have been installed with the arches as 
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shown in the illustration, but using the ordinary hex- 
agon checker brick. The Lucy furnaces of the Carnegie 
Steel Company have seven stoves equipped in this way. 
With this arrangement the bottom chamber has been 
cleaned in three hours’ time and the whole stove in 48 
hours. The blast temperature has ranged from 1000 
to 1500 degrees. 
——_»--__—__ 

The Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Company.—At a 
meeting of the directors of this company held in Pitts- 
burgh October 10 E. W. Mudge was elected president 
of the company to fill the place made vacant by the death 
of J. R. Phillips last spring. Mr. Mudge is vice-president 
of the La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, and is 
considered an authority on all subjects pertaining to the 
iron and steel industry. He is located in Pittsburgh, 
where he has large interests. At the same meeting fur- 
ther improvements to the extent of $20,000 were con- 
tracted for, including an additional 20-ton electric crane, 
with a 5-ton auxiliary hoist, a duplicate electric plant, 
two new cold mills, four additional stacks in the tinhouse, 
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Fig. 3. 


Construction of Arches and Arrangement of Checker and Girder Bricks. 


and also a spare river pump. This additional equipment 
will make the plant one of the best equipped tin mills in 
the country. The general offices and works are located 
at Clarksburg, W. Va. 
SS SS ee 

German iron founders are seriously troubled over the 
competition of blast furnaces which are making castings 
direct from the furnace. It appears that technically an 
increasing number of blast furnaces are making a suc- 
cess of direct casting and are invading the markets of 
their customers for pig iron. The founders are talking 
of boycotting the guilty iron makers, and are discussing 
also the plan of getting together to build their own blast 
furnaces and retaliating. 


In the United States, 743 failures, involving $89,- 
960,745, were reported to Bradstreet’s for the nine 
months ending September 30, 1905. This is a decrease 
of 3.8 per cent. in number and 21.6 per cent. in liabilities 
as compared with 1904. Compared with 1903 there is 
an increase shown of 7.7 per cent. in number 
and 1.2 per cent. in liabilities. Canadian failures for 
nine months were 1020, involving liabilities of $10,676,- 
595, an increase of 22.6 per cent. in number and 38.7 
per cent. in liabilities over the first nine months of 1904. 
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The Kjellin Electric Steel Furnace. 


The recent incorporation of the Gréndal-Kjellin Com- 
pany, Limited, of London represents the beginning of ac- 
tive operations looking to the introduction into Great 
Britain of the Griindal system of iron ore concentration 
and briquetting and the Kjellin process for the produc- 
tion of steel by electricity. Arrangements have been made 
by which Naylor & Co., 45 Wall street, New York, will 
represent both processes in the United States. Reference 
was made in The Iron Age of June 22, 1905, to the plant 
the Pennsylvania Steel Company has recently built at 
Lebanon, Pa., to use the Gréndal process, as described in 
a paper read by Prof. Henry Louis at the May meeting, 
1904, of the Iron and Steel Institute. In view of the ex- 
pectation that the Griéndal-Kjellin Company, Limited, 
through its American representatives, will introduce the 
Kjellin electric furnace into the United States a more 
extended description of its construction and operation 
than we have yet given will be found of interest. The 
details given below are taken from an article in Stahl 
und Eisen on the operations with the Kjellin furnace 
carried on at Gysinge, Sweden, and prepared by Chief 
Engineer V. Engelhardt: 


Construction of the Gysinge Plant, 


The Kjellin process is carried out at Gysinge, in 
Sweden, four hours by rail from Stockholm. In 1899 the 
first Kjellin induction furnace for the production of steel 
by electricity was erected. This was completed in Feb- 
ruary, 1900, and was put into operation on March 18. 
The capacity for which it was designed was a charge of 
80 kg., the energy absorbed being 78 kw. The yield was 
270 kg. in 24 hours and the average power consumed 
amounted to over 7000-kw. hours per ton of steel. An- 
other furnace of a capacity of 180 kg., which was com- 
pleted in November, 1900, could turn out 600 to 700 kg. 
of steel in 24 hours, the energy at the dynamo being 58 
kw. The time occupied for one heat was three to four 
hours and the charge was tapped in quantities of 100 
kg. at a time, the average power required per ton of steel 
produced being thus 2140-kw. hours. On July 11, 1901, 
the Gysinge cellulose factory burned down and extra 
power thus became available for a still larger furnace, 
requiring for its operation 165 to 170 kw. From this 
furnace the data below have been collected. 

Fig. 1 shows the arrangement of the Kjellin furnace. 
The furnace represents in principle a transformer in 
which the circular trough A takes the place of a single 
short circuited secondary winding, the trough forming 
the melting bath of the furnace. This trough is closed 
with the cover B, which is built up of sectors of refrac- 
tory bricks reinforced with flat iron plates. The central 
space within the ring is occupied by the core C, composed 
of soft iron plates 0.5 mm. thick and covered with tissue 
paper insulation. This core is surrounded by a copper 
wire coil, D, insulated with asbestos. Outside the fur- 
nace the core assumes a rectangular form. The primary 
coil is connected direct to the alternating current ma- 
chine. The furnace at work at Gysinge, which is worked 
at a pressure of about 3000 volts, has on the high tension 
coil 295 turns, corresponding to an apparent pressure of 
about 10 volts within the furnace. The strength of the 
induced low tension alternating current in the melting 
bath, without taking into account the hysteresis losses, 
corresponds to the current strength of the generator mul- 
tiplied by the number of turns in the primary coil, since 
there is only a secondary winding. By means of this 
arrangement a low tension alternating current of consid- 
erable strength is obtained without having, as in some 
furnaces, to employ electrodes by which energy is dissi- 
pated and which soon wear out. No large copper con- 
ductors to the furnace are required. In Fig. 3 it is shown 
that the portion of the magnet core which is inside the 
primary coil is not square but cruciform in section, so 
that at the edges four ventilating openings occur, through 
which air is blown in order to carry off the heat gen- 
erated in the transformer. 

With this object four 1-inch tubes are fitted, through 
which air is blown at a pressure equivalent to about 1% 
inches in the mercury column. At Gysinge this air is 
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supplied from the blowing engines of the forge, but it 
would be equally possible with the relatively small fluc- 
tuations in the primary potentia] to use an electric fan 
driven direct from the dynamo. To protect the primary 
coil from the heat of the furnace wal] a water cooled 
cylinder open at one end is placed around it. The cylin- 
der is made of sheet brass 1.5 mm. thick, brazed together 
and insulated with wood. In the space between the 
cylinder and furnace wall the temperature never exceeds 
80 to 100 degrees C., and the temperature of the cooling 
water at the outflow is 40 to 50 degrees C. The only real 
alteration in construction proposed as the result of ex- 
perience is in the shape of the cross section of the melt- 
ing trough. The present section is oblong, with a rounded 
bottom; consequently the opening for charging is too 
narrow, which is particularly inconvenient when loose 
scrap is used for charging, the shovels also being apt to 
become magnetized. It is therefore intended in building 
the next furnace to make the melting trough triangular 
in cross section, but the rounded bottom will be retained. 
The sloping walls of the lining are easier to repair than 
the perpendicular ones, and the contact within the fur- 
nace is more readily maintained, even when a fairly large 
quantity of metal is run off. 
Furnace Lining and Method of Operating. 

At Gysinge formerly an acid lining of silica bricks 
was used. It was found, however, that this was not very 
durable and that the steel absorbed too much silicon. A 
basic lining was therefore substituted. The lining is 12 
inches thick and the arrangement is shown in Fig. 1. 
For making the lining 10 kg. of finely ground burnt 
magnesite is mixed with every 500 kg. of sintered mag- 
nesite, and to this is added 40 kg. of Holland clay, re- 
duced to a paste by mixing with water. The whole is 
then thoroughly mixed and rammed at once. The bot- 
tom is first rammed, then the templet is placed in posi- 
tion and the side walls are then rammed. To renew the 
entire lining about 2700 kg. of sintered magnesite is 
required together with the corresponding additions. 
Above the rammed mass, but in any case above the level 
of the molten charge, is laid a course of magnesite bricks. 
Regular repairs are necessary only at the slag line, and 
the faulty places are therefore always exposed after tap- 
ping and can be attended to before recharging the fur- 
nace. On one furnace lining 285 tons of steel was melted. 
The cost of putting in the lining was 454.72 kr., or about 
$123.50. Repairs in 12 weeks’ working were $38 and the 
labor required to pull out the lining cost $13.50. The 
total for a furnace lining was thus $175, or about 61 
cents a ton. 

The charging platform is about on a level with the 
upper edge of the melting trough, which is only slightly 
raised above the surrounding brick work. On the charging 
platform are the switchboard, the scales for weighing the 
charge and a small forge and anvil for making the forg- 
ing tests. During the last hour or one and a half hours 
of each heat—that is to say, when the charge under 
treatment is completely melted and the leading hand at 
the furnace has made the colorimetry test—the material 
to form the next charge is weighed up and placed in 
readiness near the furnace. Immediately after tapping 
the material is charged as a rule in two portions, the 
time occupied in each case being a quarter of an hour. 
The interval between the first and second charging is 
about one hour. In two hours from the time the first 
charging begins the whole of the material is melted and 
at the end of another hour the carbon content is checked 
colorimetrically and by the forging test, and it is cor- 
rected if too low by adding a little pig iron, and if too 
high by the addition of pure ore. A quarter of an hour 
before tapping 10 to 15 kg. of 12 per cent. ferrosilicon is 
added to insure that the ingots are free from blowholes. 
The charge is run off into a ladle lined with fire clay and 
carried on a crane, and if the molten steel is not quiescent 
a small quantity of pure aluminum (about 50 grammes 
for a whole charge) is added. As the ladle at Gysinge 
does not hold a complete charge, the metal is allowed to 
run off through the pouring hole in the bottom while the 
charge is still running from the furnace. The ingot molds 
which receive the metal are placed on a turntable under- 
neath. These are of the ordinary construction, being two- 
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part and held together with hoops tightened with wedges. is heated by means of a charcoal fire. The waste ends are 
Each charge was made into eight ingots, four of which left on the ingots unless it is intended to work them up 
weighed 85 kg., three weighed 100 kg. and one weighed on the premises. In that case they are cropped off and 
200 kg., the mean capacity of the furnace being 1350 kg. returned as scrap steel to the furnace. The hoops are 
and the quantity tapped at one time 840 kg. The time knocked off the ingot molds when the metal has set and 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Sectional and Plan Views of the Kjellin Furnace for the Production of Steel by Electricity. Dimensions are given 
in millimeters. 


of one heat was four hours. With so short an interval the molds are thrown on to iron rails. ‘Che ingots on fall- 

between charging the ingot molds did not require much ing out are drawn on to another set of rails to allow them 

warming up, and they were only blackened inside with to cool and after cooling are weighed. 

burning Swedish resin in order to give the ingots a smooth Power Absorbed for Scrap and Ore Processes, 

surface. The records showed that in 124% working hours 26,- 
On the other hand, the clay plugs are warmed in an 075 kg. of ingots had been cast, or, in round figures, about 

oven for an hour before tapping the charge and the ladle 0000 kg. in 24 hours. The average energy at the furnace ‘ 

E 
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amounted to 167.1 kw.—4010.4 kw.-hours daily, which cor- 
responds to 802 kw.-hours per ton of steel produced. A 
consumption of 770 kw.-hours per ton of steel was on 
another occasion recorded as the average for 48 charges 
in eight working days with 170 kw. at the furnace and 
with heats of four hours each. In regard to working 
with hot meta] it was not possible to obtain the data, as 
the blast furnace was not working. It was only possible 
to make an extract from the record of such a test, accord- 
ing to which 650 kg. of hot metal was poured into the 
empty furnace and 1300 kg. of cold pig and scrap was 
added. In 6% hours with 182 kw. the charge was finished, 
and the losses at the furnaces were 87.5 kw. Assuming 


2 per cent. waste of material in the furnace, the power 
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Fig. 3.—Front Elevation of Furnace, Showing Ladle and Ingot 
Car in Position. 


used in the production of 650 + 1300 — 39 = 1911 kg. of 
steel was therefore 1228.5 kw.-hours = 643, or, in round 
figures, 650 kw.-hours per ton of steel. 

With the ore process the time for one heat is 50 per 
cent. longer—that is, it lasts six hours—and the power 
required per ton of steel amounts to about 1200 kw.- 
hours. Formerly the operations were so regulated that 
with 165 kw. at the furnace, in four heats of six hours 
each, 4100 kg. of ingots was cast, corresponding to 966 
kw.-hours per ton of ingot steel. By reducing the size of 
the charge and expending the same amount of energy at 
the furnace the losses due to conduction and radiation 
were reduced. For larger types of furnaces—for instance, 
one of 736 kw., such as would be necessary for work on 
a scale capable of competing with the ordinary open 
hearth furnace—the power consumption is lowered still 
further. A furnace of 3740 kg. capacity and yielding a 
charge of 2000 kg. will take about 590 kw.-hours per ton 
of steel when working with cold pig and producing 30 
tons daily. If liquid pig is charged the yield rises to 
36 tons daily, and the power required is only 490 kw.- 
hours per ton. From this furnace six charges daily are 
obtained of 200 kg. each = 1200 kg. per day, the raw 
material being preheated to a red heat. The average 
power is 61 kw. at the furnace, which corresponds to 1220 
kw.-hours per ton of steel. 


Thermal Efficiency. 

In caleulating thermal efficiency it is assumed that 
1 kw.-hour equals 864.5 calories. The specific heat of 
iron from 0 degree to 1300 degrees C, averages 0.20, 
and above that temperature 0.48. The heat required to 
melt 1 kg. of wrought iron or steel is 40 calories and for 
1 kg. of pig iron 30 calories. In a cold charge the mate- 
rial required is 9868 kg. of pig iron (including 338 kg. 
ferrosilicon) and 17,100 kg. of scrap—a total of 26,968 kg., 
from which 26,131 kg. is tapped and 400 kg. left in the 
furnace; total, 26,531 kg. Thus there is used for one 
ton of steel 372 kg. of pig iron and 645 kg. of scrap, a 
total of 1017 kg. The ferrosilicon addition (12 per cent. 
Si equals 1.56 kg. Si per ton. The carbon burned out (0.5 
per cent.) equals 5 kg. per ton. Final temperature is 
assumed to be 1600 degrees C. The computation gives a 
total of 447,828 calories, with deduction of 24,580 calories 
for the carbon burned to CO and the silicon burned to 
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SiO,. The remainder is 423,248, which, divided by 864.5, 
gives 489 kw.-hours per ton of steel. The efficiency of the 
furnace when working with the scrap process and with 
cold charging is therefore as follows: 

(a) With the former method of working with six- 


sE = ‘ — 
hour heats pe = 50 per. cent. approximately. This 








“ 


figure agrees fairly well with the Kjellin figure of 47 per 
cent, 

(b) With the method of operation in use at the time 
489 x 100 


= 60 


of the writer’s visit with four-hour heats 


per cent. approximately. 

(c) With the furnace calculated for a power of 736 
kw., and assuming that 590 kw.-hours are required for 
489 x 100 

590 

In charging in part with hot metal it is computed that 
the raw material per ton of steel was 340 kg. of hot 
metal and 680 kg. of cold raw material. The calcula- 
tion of the theoretical amount of heat used shows 331 
kw.-hours per ton of steel. 

At Gysinge the dynamo has a vertical shaft coupled 
direct to a 300 horse-power turbine. The dynamo is a 
separately excited machine and the current is single 
phase alternating of 3000 volts at 15 periods. The retar- 
dation varies of course either according to the size of 
the general charge in the furnace or according to the 
stage for the time being of the charging operation, de- 
pending upon whether all raw materials have been 
charged or not. 

The process as now carried on is purely a scrap 
process and in this form it does not render possible the 
elimination of injurious constituents of the raw material. 
The various constituents of the pig iron and scrap conse- 
quently recur in the steel in the same proportion in which 
those materials are mixed in the charge, carbon being 
the only exception. In calculating the charge a constant, 
which is based upon experience, representing waste of 
carbon owing to admission of air during charging and to 
presence of oxygen in the raw materials, &c., is deducted 
from the average carbon content of the metal remaining 


the production of one ton of steel, = 80 per cent. 


~ -1000- — — a 


< 
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Fig. 4.—Horizontal Section, Showing Circular Trough, the Form 
and Position of Coils, and the Arrangement of Linings. 


in the furnaces and of the raw materials charged. This 
constant averages between 0.4 and 0.5 per cent. and is 
usually taken at the mean figure of 0.45 per cent. The 
exact control of the charge is effected by making additions 
of pig iron or ore as the circumstances require and as 
may be ascertained to be necessary on determining the 
carbon by the colorimetry test. If the percentages of sul- 
phur and phosphorus in the raw materials are at all high 
a successful result can only be hoped for by using a mixed 
ore and scrap process or the pure ore process, and a 
charge was therefore worked using the most phosphoric 
pig iron in stock at the works. The addition of ferro- 
manganese is made when recharging the cold furnace, but 
only if the pig iron of the first charge has taken up sul- 
phur from the coke during remelting in the cupola. 
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Product of the Kjellin Furnace, 


The electric furnace at Gysinge is chiefly employed 
in the regular production of tool] steel. It is also some- 
times used for experimental work on special iron alloys. 
The steel is delivered not only in the form of ingots and 
rods, but is worked up into finished articles in the forge 
attached to the works. The specialties manufactured 
by the Gysinge works consist of drills and chisels, forged 
stamping tools, steel forgings to sketcb and forged steel 
for gun barrels of small and large calibre, magnets, 
small parts of machines, &c. The special qualities of 
this steel are its great elasticity, absolute homogeneity 


and density, softness, the high proportion of carbon 
which can be put into it and its excellent magnetic 


properties. Steel containing up to 2 per cent. carbon is 
manufactured and if properly softened is said to be 
easier to treat than other kinds of high carbon steel. 
Steel containing up to 1.4 per cent. carbon can be welded 
to iron merely by using a sand parting. The steel is 
also recommended for light shields for quick firers and 
naval guns and for ammunition wagons. Plates of Gy- 
singe steel 3 mm. in thickness have resisted modern 
nickel covered rifle bullets at a distance of 200 meters, 
while plates of 4 mm. thick have withstood the same at 
100 meters. Gun barrels of this steel tested at Liége 
have withstood a pressure of 2000 atmospheres, whereas 
those of other steel burst with 1300 atmospheres. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Neumann, in Stahl und Risen, 1904, the 
Gysinge steel is fully equal in quality to the best crucible 
steel. 


Comparisons with Other Processes. 


It is claimed that the Kjellin process will bear com- 
parison both with other electric furnaces and with the 
crucible and open hearth furnaces which are used for 
production on a large scale. Employing no electrodes, 
the Kjellin furnace does away with the outlay on re- 
newal of these and the loss of power caused by them, 
and also saves the expense of sinking fund and interest 
on the cost of the large conductors necessary for convey- 
ing the current. Further, carbon electrodes exercise an 
influence on the carburizing of the charge, and charges 
may be spoiled by pieces of carbon falling into the metal 
bath owing to the corroding of the electrodes at the slag 
line. The carbon also exerts a reducing influence on the 
constituents of the slag, causing these to combine with 
the metal. The consumption of current, moreover, is 
claimed to be less than that required by other electric 
furnaces. 

In comparing with the crucible process the considera- 
tion of the expense for crucibles is an important factor. 
The reaction which takes place between the material 
composing the crucible and its contents plays an impor- 
tant part. The steel takes up silicon from the refractory 
clay, and if graphite crucibles are used carbon is also 
absorbed. The same high density and freedom from 
gas which are the special features of crucible cast steel are 
also attainable with the Kjellin furnace. In making 
crucible steel with the Kjellin electric furnace the tem- 
perature can be easily regulated by varying the current 
in the melting trough. As no electrodes are used, no gases 
are in contact with the metal. Owing to the simplicity 
of the electric and the increased size of the 
charge, a smaller number of workmen and less skilled 
labor can be employed than with melting steel in cru- 
cibles. 

According to Neumann, in Stahl und Eisen, 1904, No. 
16, p. 950, the crucible furnace requires 1200 kg. of coal, 
costing 12s., and about 40s. for crucibles per ton of steel. 
Others calculate the coal consumption at two tons per ton 
of steel, the cost for coal being then 20s., but, on the other 
hand, the cost in crucibles is less. It may in any case be 
safely assumed that the average cost of these two items 
per ton of crucible steel is at least 20s. to 40s. A com- 
parison of the cost of production of special quality steel 
can only be based on the working cost of a medium sized 
Kjellin furnace, such as the one at Gysinge, using 165 
to 170 kw. By the Kjellin process, with six-hour heats 
and a daily yield of 4000 kg., the expenses corresponding 
to outlay on fuel and crucibles would be: 966 kw.-hours 
at 0.24d., or 19.32s.; cost of lining per ton, 2.5s. Total, 


process 
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21.82s. With four-hour heats and the lining lasting the 
same length of time the corresponding eosts would be: 
800 kw.-hours at 0.24d., or 16s.; cost of lining per ton, 
Total, 17.75s. In these calculations no account is 
taken of the saving in labor. 


1.75s. 


Comparison with the Open Hearth Furnace. 

A large type of Kjellin furnace must be taken for 
comparison with the open hearth process. For instance, 
a furnace of 736 kw. 1000 horse-power yields (owing 
to reduced loss by conduction and radiation) 30 tons 
daily with cold charging and 36 tons daily when charg- 
ing with hot metal. Assuming, on the other hand, that 
the capacity of an ordinary open hearth furnace is 20 
tons and that the heat with acid lining lasts from 8 to 
10 hours and with basic lining from 10 to 12 hours, 
such a furnace will yield on an average about 48 tons 
daily. One ordinary open hearth furnace is therefore 
equivalent to 1 1-3 to 144 Kjellin furnaces, the yields be- 
ing estimated, of course, on the basis of the scrap proc- 
ess. The waste in an open hearth furnace amounts ap- 
proximately to 5 per cent., and in this respect therefore 
the Kjellin furnace, with its waste of 2 per cent., works 
more economically. With regard to the quality of the 
raw materials the scrap would of course be of the qual- 
ity usually employed for manufacture of steel on a large 
scale and not of special purity, such as is required for 
crucible steel. The product of the Kjellin furnace would 
also not be of the quality of crucible steel, but it would 
be as much superior to ordinary mild open hearth steel 
manufactured in from inferior 
materials would be. Note is to be taken of a technical 
difference in the two open hearth 
furnace the decarburization continues up to the end of 
the heat and recarburization With 
the Kjellin furnace, on the other hand, no decarburiza- 
tion takes place after melting, and there is therefore 
sufficient time after making the colorimetry test to main- 
tain a definite proportion by making suitable additions. 
‘che only drawback of the Kjellin furnace of a technical 
bind is that the charging of very voluminous scrap into 


as steel crucibles raw 


processes, In the 


becomes ne essary. 


the relatively narrow melting trough is a troublesome 
business, but this would be remedied by altering the form 
of the section. The life of the basie lining, which is 
three months, also compares favorably with that of the 
open hearth lining, which, according to data from a com- 
petent source, lasts at the most two months. The cost 
of maintenance in the case of the open hearth varies, of 
course, according to the price of the materials, but the 
average for the basic process is about 0.75s. to 0.80s., and 
with the acid about 0.85s. to 0.88s. per ton of steel pro- 
duced. 

For a Kjellin furnace of 736 kw., with a capacity of 
3740 kg., and the weight of metal tapped at each heat 
being 2000 kg., the daily production amounts to 30 tons, 
or with hot metal to 36 tons, the power consumed being 
590 and 490 kw.-hours, respectively, per ton of steel 
produced. The wages per unit of the yield are, of course, 
correspondingly lower in the large furnaces. 
According to the conditions of labor in Sweden, a furnace 
of the above mentioned capacity would require two 
melters at 8s. 7d. = 7s. 2d., and 14 laborers at 2s. 8d. 

37s. 4d., or 44s. 6d. altogether for 24 hours. With re- 
gard to the lining, the quantity of material used, com- 
pared with that necessary for the 170-kw. furnace, is in 
the ratio of 3 to 2 and it is assumed to last also 12 weeks. 
On the basis of the above figures the cost of production 
per ton of steel in a Kjellin furnace of 736 
capacity works out as follows: 


ease of 


kw. 


Cost of 1 Ton of Mild Steel in a Kjellin Furnace of 736 kee. 
Capacity. 


, ——Shillings———, 
Electric energy, taking the cost of power at 

0.24d. per kw.-hour, and assuming that 0.6 

kw.-hour is consumed per kg. with a 

charge of cold pig iron, and 0.5 kw.-hour 

per kg. with a charge of hot metal.. - 12.00 10.00 
250 kg. pig iron at 55s. per ton........ 13.75 13.75 
790 kg. mild steel scrap at 45s. per ton.. 35.55 35.55 
12 kg. ferrosilicon at 115s. per ton 1.38 1.38 
BS Oe rrr S Pee ee a ee, beet 1.48 1.23 
Na Ola atte ail ai ae. 8a Ww ese rh at ead aaa 0.18 0.15 
Pe Pd ithe nce eens ed ewes 0.43 0.36 
er I iin ur ds a pile dat aa Gi asic @ aatss 1.14 1.14 
Ne Sales co a wae oe 0a AK alo ade ala 1.30 1.00 
Interest and sinking fund................ 1.21 1.00 
Supervision and general expenses.......... 3.00 2.50 

Mata Gin a abou wae aa aie Miwa aro ees ated 71.42 68.06 
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From this table it will be seen that the onty larger 
item which is subject to any important variation is that 
which represents the cost of the power. If the cost of 
the kilowatt-hour not exceed 0.24d, it would ap- 
pear to bring the electric furnace within range of com- 
peting successfully with the open hearth process. The 
Kjellin process might be expected therefore to come into 
competition with the open hearth process as regards pro- 
duction on a large scale in those districts where, for in- 
stance, current could be generated by. water power at a 
still lower figure, or where power gas, either from blast 
furnaces or coke ovens, is available. In the latter case 
it will also be possible to keep within the estimated figure 
of 0.24d. for the kilowatt-hour. 


does 


The Iron and Steel Institute. 


Proceedings at the Sheffield Meeting. 


The results of studies in the metallurgy of steel, par- 
ticularly as related to segregation and heat treatment, 
were prominent in the reading and discussion of papers 
at the Sheffield, England, meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, September 26-29. “Segregation in Steel In- 
gots’ was the title of one of the most important papers, 
which was presented by Benjamin Talbot, of Middles- 
brough. The author gave the results of experiments in 
which ingots were taken from the same heat with and 
without addition of aluminum, and the differences in 
respect to segregation noted between the ingots with 
aluminum and those poured with no aluminum. Seven in- 
gots are represented in the tables the author gives. Some 
were top poured, others bottom poured, and some were 
in larger molds than others. In the case of two of the 
ingots the pouring was the same—from the top—but one 
was inverted immediately after casting. The ingots af- 
ter cooling were cut through the center of one of the 
sides longitudinally, and drillings taken from holes at 
the intersections of 12 horizontal and 9 vertical lines 
drawn upon the planed surface, the holes being % inch 
diameter and % inch deep. The drillings were analyzed 
for carbon, sulphur, phosphorus and manganese. Four of 
the ingots were of 20 x 24 inch, two were of 18 x 22 
inch and one was of 13 x 16 inch section. The smaller 
ingots showed the effect of segregation as plainly as the 
larger ingots. 





Aluminum Greatly Lessens Segregation. 

As a rule the results show that in the case of ingots 
to which no aluminum has been added excessive segre- 
gation down the central line of the ingot occurs from 
about 6 inches from the top to about halfway down the 
ingot, that sulphur is the element which tends to segre- 
gate most, phosphorus next, followed by carbon, and 
finally manganese, the segregation of which latter element 
is so light as to be almost negligible. 

In order to prove the importance of leaving the ingot 
always in a perfectly upright position until sufficient 
time has been given to allow the center to solidify an 
ingot was taken immediately after being cast and while 
its center was still quite fluid and inverted so that the 
base stood uppermost. After cooling in this position the 
ingot was cut open and analyzed. As was to be expected, 
the most segregated portion was found in the end which 
had been allowed to cool uppermost—that is, the broad 
end of the ingot—although this was the original bottom 
end. The ingot from the same cast which was not in- 
verted has of course the segregated area in the normal 
position. 

A chief feature of the tables presented by the author 
was the comparison made between two ingots of acid 
steel, one poured with and the other without the alu- 
minum addition. Sulphur was the element showing the 
greatest difference. In the ingot poured with aluminum 
a limited strip in the tenter showed 25 per cent. 
more sulphur than appeared from the ladle test. The 
latter went 0.061 in sulphur, while analyses of drillings 
in the strip mentioned showed 0.070, 0.074, 0.073 and in 
one case 0.078. Analyses of the ingot poured without alu- 
minum ran as high as 0.097, 0.141, 0.173, 0.102, 0.161 and 
in one case to 0.267. The average for a considerable area + 
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in the upper central portion of the ingot was 75 per cent 
more than the ladle test. 

Another point emphasized by the author is brought 
out by two tables of anaylses of fairly high carbon basi 
steel made from a phosphoric mixture and in which the 
carbon had been raised from dead soft to about 0.5 per 
cent., the percentage desired. He refers to the regular- 
ity in the percentages of carbon obtained as confuting the 
position of Continental writers who questioned whether 
sufficient regularity could be secured by this means. 

In summarizing the results of the tests the author 
pointed out that by the use of aluminum a billet of much 
more regular composition is obtained. This is especially 
important in the case of carbon, as a rail from an ingot 
in which no aluminum had been used would show con- 
siderable irregularity in the carbon percentage, with a 
consequent lack of uniformity in wearing properties. 
Where the carbon segregated to the center corresponding 
areas were found at the sides where the carbon was less 
than the mean. Where aluminum was added the dis- 
tribution of the carbon was found to be much more even 
and to approach more nearly to the composition given by 
the ladle test. The author did not put forward any ex- 
planation as to the reason for the increased homogeneity 
of steel to which aluminum had been added. His ex- 
perience was that the aluminum appeared to make the 
metal set more quickly. This he was aware was against 
the view usually held by metallurgists that aluminum 
increased fluidity. He had found that not only did the 
addition of a little aluminum to the meta) as it is run 
into the ingot have a marked effect in setting the surface, 
but tended also when added above a certain quantity to 
form cavities in the upper part of the ingot. It had been 
found with mild steel that the molds could be stripped 
sooner when aluminum was added. It was also observed 
that when the same quantity of aluminum—namely 
three or four ounces per ton of steel—was added to the 
metal as it ran into the ladle its effect was not so pro- 
nounced as when added in the ingot mold while the steel 
was being poured. He had usually added the aluminum 
when the ingot mold was about two-thirds full. The author 
thought it would be well worth while for other investi- 
gators interested in the manufacture of higher carbon steel 
to be used for rails, tires and similar purposes to follow 
up the matter to determine whether a more uniform and 
regular steel is not obtained by the use of aluminum. 
He considered the results secured well worth the small 
cost per ton of the aluminum addition. The chief result 
to be expected perhaps is in the decreased amount of 
crop-end that it would be necessary to cut off from the 
top of the ingot, added to the greater solidity of this 
portion and the lessened amount of segregation. 

Qulieting Effect of Aluminum, 

J. E. Stead, in discussing the paper, called attention 
to the fact that carbon was about 18 per cent. less in the 
uppermost layer of the ingot, taking the average of the 
ingots of which analyses had been given. He noted also 
that the sulphur and phosphorus ran between 30 and 
nearly 40 per cent. less in the upper layer. He pointed 
out that Mr. Talbot’s results showed another important 
fact—namely, that the interior of the ingot, the middle 
of the bottom half, contained much less carbon than the 
average. The steel to which aluminum was not added 
moved about in the mold, this motion continuing for a 
considerable time. The hotter parts rose from the bot- 
tom to the top, which was kept continually hot, and thus 
solidification was retarded. When aluminum was added 
the steel solidified slowly and there was no back motion. 
Apparently the upper crust solidified quietly. This was 
not because aluminum reduced the temperature, as the 
author of the paper thought, but that aluminum pre- 
vented circulation and the metal froze more rapidly than 
if aluminum were absent. 

The speaker suggested the possibility of producing 
large ingots with all the impurities in the upper head, 
which can be rejected, and have the remainder as pure 
as possible. While he would not suggest that a huge in- 


got be stirred with a rod, there were ways in which the 
liquid could be kept in slight agitation during the set- 
ting. 


In the case of rails and certain other sections the 
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top of the ingot is not cut off. Segregation in rails, un- 
less accompanied by piping or unsoundness, was not as 
harmful as some people believed. But in the case of 
larger castings he thought the suggestion of an agitation 
of the metal might result in fewer rejections. With re- 
gard to aluminum making steel more or less fluid he 
tried 20 years ago the effect of putting a small quantity 
of aluminum into stee) and ascertaining how far it would 
flow along a spiral mold about 1% inches wide and %& inch 
in thickness. The ladle containing no aluminum at all 
was first poured as rapidly as possible into the spiral 
mold. It very soon stopped running. A little aluminum 
was put into and shaken up in the remaining steel of the 
ladle. This was poured into another mold exactly the 
counterpart of the first. Very much more steel ran in 
the mold in that case; the steel containing the aluminum 
flowed about three times as far as that containing none. 
On the face of it they would naturally assume that that 
was a proof that aluminum increased the fluidity of the 
steel, but on breaking up the steel and ascertaining its 
nature this assumption was soon found to be fallacious. 
The steel with no aluminum was very much honey- 
combed, and running along the mold it frothed up, and 
the metal was not sufficient to retain the heat. The 
spongy part lost its heat and became solid and prevented 
the passage of the steel. In the case of the aluminum 
it was melted, and as it naturally retained its tempera- 
ture it got a very much greater distance. Those experi- 
ments showed that apparently aluminum did increase the 
fluidity, but it was not proved by the experiments that 
such was actually the case. 
Overheated Steel, 

A. W. Richards and J. E. Stead presented further in- 
vestigations into the overheating of steel, the cause of 
the weakness of such steel and the method of restoring 
its strength. In a previous paper the authors had shown 
that, provided the heating was not carried to the point 
of disintegration, overheated steel could be completely 
restored to excellent quality and made even superior to 
what it was in the forged condition. Some authorities 
to whom the paper referred had questioned whether such 
steel could be completely restored. As some of the dif- 
ferences of statement evidently grew out of a confusion 
of “burnt” with “overheated” steel the authors pre- 
sented the following definitions: 

Overheating is heating at any point below that which 
produces incipient disintegration and results in the for- 
mation of large crystals. Burning is heating at or above 
the point at which such disintegration occurs; burnt steel 
is nearly always coarsely crystalline. 

If these definitions are accepted the following facts 
should be remembered: (1) That all overheated steel is 
more or less coarsely crystalline. (2) That different 
steels apparently of the same composition vary in their 
susceptibility to disintegration. At a given high tempera- 
ture one may be simply overheated while another may be 
burnt and partially disintegrated. (3) That burnt steel 
cannot be completely restored by reheating; it can be 
greatly improved, but is never equal to reheated steel 
which has not suffered partial disintegration. 

Further experiments by the authors were detailed in 
the paper. Tests were made for tenacity and elongation, 
and there were made also ordinary bending, alternate 
bending and rotary tests and tests by reversals of stress. 
One-inch square rolled bars were taken containing re- 
spectively 0.06, 0.44 and 0.48 per cent. carbon and 0.2. 
0.8 and 0.82 per cent. manganese. These were tested in 
the normal state, then after overheating, reheating, an- 
nealing and after sorbitic treatment. 

The conclusions reached were that overheating re- 
duces te power of the steel to resist fatigue, that reheat- 
ing such steel more than restores the original good quali- 
ties and that when the steel has the carbon in the sor- 
bitic condition its power of endurance is more than 
doubled. In explaining the causes of the weakness of 
overheated steel the authors stated that in the case of 
overheated steels containing above 1 per cent. carbon the 
brittle envelopes of carbide of iron which surround the 
grains or which pass through their substance are the 
places along which fracture most readily travels. Over- 
heated steels consisting entirely of pearlite are very brit- 
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tle and probably fracture is initiated in the plates of 
carbide. When the crystals are fine and the minute 
ferrite crystals are intimately distributed with the pearl- 
ite throughout the mass the strengths of the two con- 
stituents are averaged, the lines of stress pass over a 
multitude of each of them, and the pearlite, being the 
stronger, supports the ferrite and prevents it breaking 
down. If these conclusions are right it seems obvious 
that it would be an ideal condition if free ferrite were 
absent in carburized steels which have to be subjected to 
severe vibratory stresses. Ordinary structural steels in 
this condition can be obtained by heating to a suitable 
temperature, quenching and reheating at a lower tem- 
perature. The example described as sorbitic steel was 
prepared in that way. It was devoid of free ferrite and 
had double the resisting power of the normal forged bars. 

In conclusion the authors said: “We wish to empha- 
size the fact that we do not maintain that steel initially 
bad, brittle and dangerous, owing to irregularity in the 
distribution of the elements or from other causes which 
have not yet been explained, can be made good by any 
kind of heat treatment. What we believe has been proved 
conclusively is that good steels which have been heated 
to any point short of incipient disintegration and made 
excessively brittle by such treatment can be completely 
restored to perfectly sound and reliable material. Also. 
that it is safest to heat to a temperature about 50 degrees 
above the critical points to insure the complete change of 
every portion of the steel, excepting in the case of the 
purest and most homogeneous steels, when the tempera- 
ture of the upper critical points need not be greatly 
exceeded.” 

Vanadium Stee), 

A paper by Leon Guillet discussing “The Use of Vana- 
dium in Metallurgy” drew the following conclusions: 

In all the cases studied up to the present vanadium 
considerably improves the mechanical properties of metal- 
lurgical products. Its effect may be characterized as fol- 
lows: 

1. On normal steels it produces a very distinct in- 
crease in the tensile strength and elastic limit and has 
no influence, or an insignificant one only. on elongation 
and contraction and upon resistance to shock. It slightly 
increases the hardness. 

2. On quenched steels vanadium considerably in- 
creases the tensile strength and elastic limit; it acts in 
this way with almost as great an effect as carbon, yet 
notwithstanding this it does not increase the brittleness. 

The influence of vandium in metallurgy is thus, in my 
opinion, of considerable importance. It is undoubtedly 
the element which, together with carbon, acts with the 
greatest intensity in the way of improving alloys of iron 

that is to say, in very small percentages. It is to be 
specially noted, however, that alloys of iron, carbon and 
vanadium are more sensitive to beat treatment and me- 
chanical handling than ordinary steels, but this does not 
appear to be any longer the case in more complex alloys, 
particularly in nickel vanadium steels. 

The cost of production of ferro-vanadium is such as 
readily to allow of its addition, and if the price of ferro- 
vanadium is still high—about £1 per pound of vanadium 
contained—this must be attributed to the scanty demand, 
which is altogether inadequate, and consequently entails 
expenses of manufacture which are spread over but a 
very small ottput, thus considerably increasing the price. 
This state of affairs will disappear when the use of 
vanadium becomes more widespread. It may be con- 
cluded that the employment of vanadium in the manu- 
facture of special steels is distinctly indicated, partic- 
ularly in the manufacture of quaternary alloys such as 
iron-nickel-carbon-vanadium. 

Nicke! and Carbon in Iron, 

G. B. Waterhouse, formerly of Sheffield, now of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., presented a paper on the “ Influence of Nickel 
and Carbon on Iron.” In his experiments he used pud- 
dled bar iron and electrolytically deposited nickel. Nine 
ingots were made with the nickel constant at about 3.5 
per cent. and the carbon rising from 0.40 per cent., which 
was the lowest possible, using graphite crucibles, to about 
1.60 per cent. Pieces of each bar 12 inches long were 
placed in a gas fired muffle and in 85 minutes raised to 
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1000 degrees C. For 25 minutes they were maintained 
at this heat, then removed and cooled in air to recrystal- 
lize the steel and to remove any distortion or strain pro- 
duced during the rolling. The bars were then packed in 
a wrought iron tube, placed in an annealing furnace at 
500 degrees C. and brought to a temperature of 870 to 
880 degrees C. in five and one-half hours. They were 
kept at this temperature for three hours, then the tube 
was withdrawn and cooled in a pit with many other filled 
pipes and the whole covered with ashes. In 24 hours the 
pipes were emptied, the steel being at about 150 degrees C. 

The following conclusions were drawn from the phys- 
ical and microscopic tests made: 

1, Nickel decidedly raises the tenacity without ma- 
terially lowering the ductility. The elastic ratio in 
pure nickel carbon steels is only slightly greater than 
that of carbon steels. 

2. Annealing has a marked influence. It lowers the 
tenacity without greatly raising the ductility. 

6. The constituents of steels with low percentage 
nickel in the unquenched state ure: Ferrite, pearlite, ce- 
mentite and graphitic carbon. 

4. The pearlite of these steels shows a great readiness 
to segregate into its constituents—ferrite and cementite. 

5. In this condition the cementite has the formula 
Fe(Ni),C. 

6. The eutectoid ratio in these steels appears to lie 
at about 0.70 per cent. carbon, but in the rolled steels no 
free cementite shows until the carbon reaches about 1 
per cent. 

7. Nickel lowers the transformation points Ar3.2 and 
Ari about 20 degrees for every 1 per cent. of nickel. 

8. The cementite of these steels is very liable to pre- 
cipitate its carbon as “ temper graphite.” 

a Oe 


Two new steamers are being built for the Transat- 
lantic service of the Canadian Pacific Railway by the 
Fairfield Company of England, and the first will be 
launched in a few weeks. They will be named Empress 
of Britain and Empress of Ireland and will run between 
Montreal and Liverpool, but are built with a view to a 
possible transfer to the company’s Pacific fleet. They are 
550 feet long, 64 feet beam and of 14,500 tons, with twin 
screw balanced engines designed to give them a sea speed 
of 19 knots. The mail contract is now held by the Allan 
Line, as its two new turbine steamers, the Victoria and 
the Virginian, are faster than any of the present vessels 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway line, and the competition 
has led the latter company to improve its service. 


Plans and estimates for including the Esopus water- 
shed in the extension of the water supply sources of New 
York City have been laid before the Board of Estimate 
in the past week. The Commissioners and their engineers 
estimate that it will cost New York City $106,212,000 to 
develop a water supply of 250,000,000 gallons daily, in- 
cluding the cost of storage, reservoirs and aqueducts, This 
equipment could be enlarged to develop 500,000,000 gallons 
daily. For a filtration plant an additional estimate of 
$645,000 is made. The matter will be taken up when 
the annual budget is made, about November 1, and the 
approval of the State Water Commission will then be 
sought. The plans provide for a terminal distributing 
reservoir at Hill View, Yonkers, New York, and a storage 
reservoir at Kensico capable of supplying 500,000,000 
gallons a day for 50 days in case of damage to the pro- 
posed aqueduct. A conduit with capacity to deliver 200,- 
000,000 gallons a day to Brooklyn Borough and a pipe 
line to deliver 20,000,000 gallons a day to Richmond, 117 
miles from the head of the aqueduct, are contemplated. 


The modern pattern storage building is constructed 
with due regard to avoiding fire from any cause. One 
source of danger lies in the direct steam heating pipes 
which have so often formed a part of such structures. 
The Bullock Electric Mfg. Company, East Norwood, Ohio, 
has eliminated this risk by installing a complete hot air 
heating equipment furnished by the B. F. Sturtevant 
Company, Boston, Mass. All steel pipe is incased in a 
steel plate jacket and only moderately warm air is dis- 
tributed throughout the building. 
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Solid, Flexible and Hollow Stay Bolts. 


A paper read by John Livingstone before the New 
York Railroad Club, September 15, 1905, presents a very 
comprehensive inquiry into the quality and utility of the 
various kinds of stay bolts. The author enters quite ex- 
tensively into the question of quality of iron in the man- 
ufacture of stay bolts. He then passes to the solid rigid 
stay bolt and gives the experience of railroads in their 
use as well as theoretical causes of their proving defec- 
tive in service. With regard to flexible stay bolts he 
claims that the word “ flexible ” in its application to these 
products is a misnomer. He says: “The theory of the 
flexible stay bolt makers is in the claimed flexibility, or 
the imitation of flexibility, in the bolt by its alleged 
mechanical freedom to move in a sleeve, accommodating 
itself to the expansion and contraction induced by tem- 
perature; but the temperature is not uniform in the fire 
box or in the bolts and accordingly the expansion of the 
bolts is nct uniform.” Testimony from a number of rail- 
road authorities is cited to show that stay bolts of this 
character do not fulfill the claims of their makers. 


The Hollow Stay Bolt. 


The hollow stay bolt is brought forward as meeting 
to a greater extent the requirements of railroad service 
than other forms of stay bolts now in use. An abstract 
of Mr. Livingstone’s remarks on this subject is as 
follows: 

The idea of a hollow stay bolt dates back about 30 
years. In 1876 Mr. Huffsmith, who for 15 or more 
years has been superintendent of motive power for the 
International & Great Northern Railroad, stayed six 
engines with hollow stay bolts, made by drilling the holes 
through the center of the bolts with the unsuitable drills 
then in use, which added to the cost by many of the 
drills breaking. Mr. Tuggle stayed one engine with hollow 
stay bolts made in the same way. Mr. Briggs, master 
mechanic of the St. Louis & San Francisco, at Memphis, 
tried to make hollow stay bolts by one layer of pipe over 
another, and the same has been tried and is said to be 
on trial by others. I was also informed by a master me- 
chanic on one of the railroads in Mexico, that when he 
was with the Pennsylvania Railroad about 20 years 
ago an engine had been stayed with bolts drilled through 
the center from end to end. 

Those experimental tests by different men in different 
places, without any interposing agent or influence, for 
improvements in the staying of boilers, are evidence that 
there was a common feeling that the mechanical mind 
was reaching out to hollow stay bolts as the way to bet- 
terment in service in the fire boxes of locomotives, but 
that unsuitable drills, the breakage of drills and the 
time of drilling with unsuitable drills made the cost for 
hollow bolts made in that way too high to come into 
general use. 

Some years after those experiments the manufacture 
of hollow stay bolts became one of the industries of the 
United States, and they were received with favor before 
the process of manufacture was perfected. 

Perfection was never attained in improvements with- 
out disappointments, and the makers of hollow stay bolt 
iron were not immune from the vicissitudes in a business 
which was wholly new. Victims of work from a defect 
which irritated and no doubt caused some swearing to 
impress the defect on their minds made me aware of an 
old complaint—the manufacturer’s misfortune; he paid 
the debt of enterprise. Breakage of stay bolts was then, 
is now, an every day occurrence, and they are renewed as 
a matter of course, without any malign memorizing of the 
particular stay bolts breaking. But the hollow stay bolt 
came on the scene as an improvement on the rigid stay 
bolt, and was a menace to the rigid stay bolt. Its said 
defect was therefore photographed; its manufacturer en- 
tombed it, but its menacer embalmed it. The embalmed 


mummy kept the complaint alive as if it were a thing of 
yesterday notwithstanding that 10 to 13 years have 
elapsed ; sinister speech and photographs to mislead, not 
in the public interest, have been used to prejudice rail- 
roads. 

I investigated and traced the cause of the complaint, 
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which my travel enables me to say is a complaint limited 
to very few in number out of all the mechanical men I 
have visited. The time of the cause of the complaint is 
variously stated at 10 to 13 years ago. Its origin was in 
material obtained under circumstances to justify high 
expectations, but it was found to be a combination of 
steel and iron, from which there was the natural conse- 
quence in the fact that steel and iron are separable at 
some temperatures of furnace heat. 

Notwithstanding that there was irritation from that 
cause, I learned at the International Boiler Makers’ Con- 
vention, and again at the Master Mechanics’ Convention, 
my informant at one convention being a foreman boiler 
maker and at the other the assistant foreman boiler 
maker in railroad shops near New York, of a railroad 
which, for the complaint aforesaid, condemned the hol- 
low stay bolt and discontinued its use, but not until after 
it had stayed the fire boxes of 10 engines. That was over 
10 years ago, as my informants give it, and those 10 
engines have been in service since, stayed then with the 
hollow stay bolt, and only this year one of the number is 
back into the shop for a new fire box. 

At the International Boiler Makers’ Convention a 
foreman boiler maker whose name has escaped me, said, 
“T put some hollow bolts into engines 15 years ago, and I 
believe they are there yet.” 

The hollow stay bolt is made from Swedish blooms 
and native charcoal iron worked together. After the prior 
stages of manufacture the iron is piled and again made 
into blooms, from which it is rolled into stay bolt iron. 
No coal is used in its several workings, no change is made 
in the raw material, and there should be no variation in 
the quality of the bars produced. It is seldom there is any 
change in the product, but there are risks—risks in the 
fallibility of man. 

I happen to have before me seven tests from five 
laboratories. They are very close together, evidencing 
the uniformity of quality in the iron, their averages 
being as follows: 


Se eo 3 aa cg Gn Ue di dcurw a O wloiw lacie wie 50,166 
ee EL hx Gia eae veces ui casewewecinvwdwe 31,980 
Elongation in 8 inches, per cent..........sccccccccecs 31.8 
ee OE DOR WO COE oni ooo s. Sik Se tolee Kaen meme 55.4 


We learn by comparison. Compare those tests with 
one of the specifications furnished to purchasing agents 
as a basis for the purchases of iron for a railroad. 


Tensile strength per square inch, pounds............... 48,000 
Elongation in 8 inches, per cent.............0eeeeeeeee 25 


The above seven tests include tests on solid and hol- 
low stay bolt iron, all of the same material, the different 
laboratories only fractionally different, each proving the 
other, and the whole proving the sameness of quality in 
the material. But in a vibration test of solid and hollow 
samples of the same material, the tests in each case 
on vibrations of 5-16 inch, the hollow sample endured 
19.473 per cent. more vibrations than the solid. At 
shorter strokes, natural to the service in the fire box, the 
vibrations, if the mechanical conditions of construction 
were true, should continue during the life of the material, 
limited to its duration under the wear and tear of the 
service in the boiler. But the question is why did the 
hollow stay bolt material endure almost 20 per cent. 
more vibrations than the solid sample? Professor Max- 
well of Cambridge says: 

Every hot body is in motion. Not the motion of the whole 
body in one direction. The motion we call heat, a motion of 
parts too small to be observed separately. The energy of a hot 
body must be energy arising from the motion of its parts. 

Whether by hammering or by vibration, the particles 
are driven in upon one another, and the heat resulting 
from their compression produces expansion, which is re- 
sisted by the cooler exterior. That was the condition in 
the solid stay bolt sample. The hole through the center 
of the hollow stay bolt material was its relief to its par- 
ticles under the severe vibrations. It was that relief 
which gave to the hollow stay bolt material the endur- 
ance to stand the 20 per cent. more vibrations than the 
solid sample of the same material endured. 

That there is merit in a hole through the center of 
the stay bolt, I quote from Byrne his excerpt from 
Mallet: 
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The maker of the forgings, after three failures, overcame the 
difficulty by making a cylindrical opening in the center, which 
allowed the interior of the forgings to cool as rapidly as the ex- 
ternal ring, and which permitted the necessary contraction with 
out producing fissures. 

There is no illusion about a hollow stay bolt. The 
tensile strength is sufficient at all pressures in the boiler. 
Its yield point is on the average 63.75 per cent. of the ten- 
sile strength, with the elastic limit always safe for the 
reforming of the material after deformation by expan- 
sion. Its ductility is seen in its endurance of a reduction 
of area before yielding to breakage of, on the average, 
55.4 per cent., then showing that it had elongated 31.8 
per cent. 

It has endured 5024 vibrations of 5-16 inch, 
against 4192 like vibrations in its like material and 2400 
like vibrations in a highly refined coal smelted stay bolt 
iron. 

The hole through the center is an always sure warner 
when stay bolts break in service; it calls for no stay bolt 
inspector, it is its own announcer of breakage, and never 
fills up with dirt. The pressure of the air from without, 
the suction of the air from within by the vacuum created 
in burning and the action of the exhaust are sure forces 
in keeping the hole through the center of the bolt always 
open. The concentrated velocity of the air through the 
hole in the center of the bolt moderates the molecular ac- 
tion in the stay bolt, tends to protect the end of the bolt 
from burning and tends to moderate the expansion of the 
bolt within the limits of the temperatures of the steam 
pressures in the boiler. 

The hollow stay bolts should be used throughout with 
their ends open. I make this statement in the hope that 
it will reach some who have been closing the inside ends 
for one reason, and in the hope others will see it who 
have been closing the outer ends for some other reason. 
In both cases the reasons are merely fanciful. 

In my reach of travel, from Canada to Mexico, I can 
conscientiously say, the weight of evidence is in favor of 
the hollow stay bolt. 

——__-- —___—__ 


A New Dunbar Furnace.—The Dunbar Furnace Com- 
pany, Dunbar, Pa., has torn down its No. 2 furnace and 
is rebuilding it completely, the contract for the structural 
steel and plate work being in the hands of William B. 
Scaife & Sons Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. When finished 
the new furnace will be an 18 x 80 foot stack with four 
stoves. It will be equipped with skip hoist and charg- 
ing arrangement, and there will be a concrete subway 12 
feet wide, 10 feet high and about 1000 feet long under 
its entire stocknouse and ore yards for the assembling 
of material. No. 1 furnace of this company was rebuilt 
in 1901. The present furnace plant is the outgrowth of 
the old Union charcoal furnace, built near the present 
furnace site in 1796. Dunbar has thus been a continuous 
producer of pig iron for over 100 years. 


— <+-o—___—_—— 


British Pig Iron Output, First Half of 1905.—Statis- 
tics collected by the British Iron Trade Association show 
that the total production of pig iron in Great Britain for 
the first half of 1905 was 4,612,600 gross tons, which is 
considerably more than for any six months since 1900. 
If this rate were continued until the end of the year the 
output for 1905 would be 9,225,200 tons. This amounts 
to a rate of 680,542 tons a year in excess of the actual 
output for the year 1904. It is stated that the increase 
was largely in the minor iron producing districts. In 
the Cleveland district the increase was from 1,018,270 
tons in the first half of 1904 to 1,130,498 in the first half 
of 1905. In Scotland the increase was from 515,000 to 
670,400. No doubt the gamble in pig iron warrants which 
was under way in the earlier months of the year had to 
do with the increase in production. 


+e ---—_ 


The International Beam Syndicate has put up prices 
2.5 shillings. It consists of German, French and Belgian 
producers, with headquarters at Duesseldorf. The allot- 
ment of the German works is 73.45 per cent., that of the 
Belgians 15.05 per cent., and that of the French 11.50 
per cent 
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Bounties Paid. 


Toronto, October 14, 1905.—An official statement 
shows that from June 30, 1898, until June 30 last, $5,702,- 
967 was disbursed by the Dominion Government on ac- 
count of bounties on iron and steel. In the last fiscal 
year the amount was $1,540,105, as compared with $908,- 
962 in the next preceding fiscal year. Last year’s pay- 
ments were distributed as follows: 





PE iicn 6 ch acid tehe ve ash Pewee seed eee $624,670 
I et a alia Ni a cl aati lie ara 7,894 
ate aaa css ancikeg Seine Wes & le oie 614,433 
EPEAT ON do os a oe. one emake orb sik we 293,208 


Of the total thus paid out $676,880 went to the Do- 
minion Iron & Steel Company, and $404,956 to the 
Algoma Steel Company. 

On other products bounties were paid out as follows 
m the last fiscal year: 


NES DL Ue hy Sate Ae Gas die AN wb dco ace e Khe as akese ee $233,844 
Lead exported for treatment 


[hehe ones ees bene Rieeboe 96,800 
NS bitrainaa sles wr Cs Bed Fac eudswoknee las 13,789 
ID 5 ihe Groat eat t aside dees aie 850,047 


As the rate on crude petroleum is 1% cents per gallon, 
the quantity produced in the twelvemonth was 52,507,050 
gallons. . 

The question of continuing the bounties has been 
pressed on the Tariff Commission. In its hearings at Vic- 
toria, British Columbia, October 5, J. H. Lugrin made 
strong representations as to the need of the bounties be- 
ing retained. He said that Vancouver Island has plenty 
of iron ore, and that a party of American capitalists is 
prepared to utilize it by manufacturing it into iron and 
steel in works to be erected on the coast. But this en- 
terprise is dependent on the retention of the bounties. 
On Quatsino Sound, he said, there is all of the iron ore, 
limestone and coal required, and he maintained that iron 
can be produced more cheaply there than in Pittsburgh. 
Bounties, however, are needed to encourage capital. Mr. 
Lugrin was asked to obtain from his associates a distinct 
Statement of the assistance that would suffice for them 
to go into the undertaking, and to say particularly if a 
$3 bounty on pig iron and nothing on steel would meet 
their wishes. 

A Shipbuilding Bonus. 


Another petition that was heard by the commissioners 
in Victoria was one for a bonus on ships. It was pointed 
out by the deputation who presented this request that it 
is now open to anybody to import a ship from Great 
Britain free of duty. Also any foreign ship that registers 
in a British country is free to take part in the coasting 
trade of Canada. American vessels have registered in 
Newfoundland and have thereby qualified themselves to 
carry between Canadian ports. It was shown, too, that 
Canadian shipbuilders have to pay a duty on their 
material in order that Canadian producers of such 
material may be protected. Shipbuilders’ machinery is 
likewise taxed. To compensate Canadian shipbuilders 
for the disadvantage at which they are placed by these 
conditions the commissioners were asked to provide for 
a bonus of $10 per ton. Mr. Fielding reminded the 
deputation that the Atlantic and Great Lake shipbuilders 
of Canada met some time age and decided on $5 as a 
fair bonus. The deputation was asked to send all the 
information collected on the subject to the Finance Min- 
ister for further examination. 


Labor aud the Tarif. 

At its recent meeting in Toronto the Trades and 
Labor Congress of the Dominion appointed a tariff com- 
mittee, which has just sent out a long circular to all or- 
ganized labor bodies in the country, opposing any increase 
in duties. It arraigns manufacturers for antagonizing 
organized labor. Among other things the circular says: 


It is not thought desirable at the present time to make any 
pronouncement upon the relative merits of free trade and pro- 


tection. Our position simply is that the tariff is now high 
enough. 


American Stoves, 
In a ietter to the Toronto Globe Harold E. Copp of 


the Copp Stove Company, Port Arthur, makes the state- 
ment that American stoves are being sold at sacrifice 
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prices in the Canadian West in spite of the antidumping 
duty. “For instance,” he says, “a certain house in 
Minnesota is selling a cheap class of stove that weighs 
70 pounds to houses in Winnipeg at $1.90, f.o.b. factory.” 
He says that the Canadian stove manufacturer is suffer- 
ing from grossly unfair American competition. To pro- 
tect the former he suggests a specific duty in addition 
to the ad valorem duty. 


Australia’s Tariff. 


The Australian Government his stiffened the duty 
on Canadian agricultural machinery. The ad valorem 
duty to which Canadian harvesters are subject is now 
to be levied on a valuation about 70 per cent. in excess 
of that at which they were formely entered. In its en- 
deavors to get at the basis of cost the Commonwealth 
Government sought assistance from the Dominion Goy- 
ernment, but the latter declined to furnish any informa- 
tion as to the probable worth of a Canadian harvester. 
This appears to have caused some offense at Melbourne. 
The large increase in the value for duty cannot but tell 
on the profits of the Australian business done by the 
Canadian manufacturers, as they have the largest share 
of the harvester trade in the Commonwealth. One of the 
elements in the dutiable price is the cost of internal 
transportation. The Australian customs collector is 
required to add to the price, f.o.b. at factory, the cost of 
carrying the shipment to the point at which it leaves 
Canada. This rule naturally influences the shippers to 
make the transit in Canada as short as possible. Rather 
than send his shipment by way of Vancouver, and thus 
make the internal freight increment to the dutiable 
price as large as possible, the Toronto manufacturer will 
be inclined to ship through Niagara. In so far as he 
does, he will, of course, favor American routes to Aus- 
tralia as again Canadian. ‘This has brought a protest to 
the Dominion Government from the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, which asks why it should be discrimi- 
nated against. The Dominion Government has asked the 
Australian Government to waive that requirement, point- 
ing out that the steamship line from Vancouver to Syd- 
ney is jointly subsidized’ by Canada and Australia, and 
that this intraempire line of communication will suffer 
if the order is adhered to. The Australian Government 
replied to the effect that the rule must be maintained. 

So far, however, the Canadian manufacturers favor 
the Canadian route the same as before, and this season 
their shipments to Australia have been heavier than 
ever. On the Miowera, which was to leave Vancouver 
for Sydney yesterday, there is 800 tons of agricultural 
machinery. 

Freight Rates. 


Wholesale hardware dealers in Quebec city maintain 
that the ocean steamship companies discriminate strongly 
in favor of Montreal. William Doyle of the former city re- 
ceived a 40-ton lot of galvanized iron goods from a house 
in Bristol, England. It was carried past to Montreal and 
then shipped back thence after some considerable delay. 
By the same vessel, it appears, a shipment of the same 
kind of material from the same Bristol house was 
brought to a large wholesale hardware house in Montreal. 
Mr. Doyle, it seems, received both bills of lading, and 
found that while he had to pay 12 shillings 6 pence per 
ton his competitor had to pay but 8 shillings 6 pence. 

J. H. Ashdown, wholesale hardwareman and one of 
the leading business men in Winnipeg, appeared before 
the Railway Commission, which is sitting in Winnipeg 
now, to uphold his contention that the Canadian Freight 
Association treats Western merchants unfairly. He stated 
that while retailers in Eastern cities can replenish their 
stocks from the wholesale warehouses at any time, West- 
ern houses are obliged to carry large stocks. This neces- 
sity, he held, places them at the mercy of the railroads. 
‘nese, he charged, deliver freight at their own conven- 
ience, hold it in yards till it pleases them to release 
it, and then make demurrage claims if the cars are not 
unloaded in the very shortest time. This state of affairs, 
he said, prevailed not only during the three months of 
the grain rush, but all the year round. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway has reduced freights 
on all westward bound shipments by about 12 per cent. 
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The reduction became effective on the 12th inst. It is 
expected to help the Ontario and Quebec manufacturers 
in their competition with those of the United States for 
the trade of Western Canada. 

Tae Steel Rail Trade, 


Two thousand five hundred tons of steel rails have 
been ordered from the Algoma Steel Company by the 
York Radial Railway Company, whose system radiates 
from Toronto. The demand on account of electric rail- 
ways is a rapidly growing one, as the mileage of these 
lines is increasing. The York Radial Company willrequire 
2000 tons more very shortly. It uses 60-pound rails. 

Since the opening of navigation last spring 50,000 
tons of steel rails have been unloaded at the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company’s docks at Fort William. Ten 
thousand tons more are expected to be laid down at the 
same place for the company before the season closes. The 
50,000 tons delivered came from the Algoma Steel Com- 

any’s mill, and the 10,000 tons yet to come are to be 
from the United States. 

On the 12th inst. the Dominion Iron & Steel Com- 
pany’s mill rolled 1100 tons of rails, the high record day’s 
output up to that date. It has now about completed 
the Grand Trunk Company’s 25,000-ton order, and the 
Intercolonial’s 25,000-ton order is to be begun at once. 

It has been stated by officials of the Dominion Iron 
& Steel Company that it has secured the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway Company’s contract for $4,000,000 worth 
of rails. Delivery, it is said, is to be completed in five 
years. The billet mill of this company, which was closed 
down for repairs, has been busy since September 26. 

Notes, 

Metal roof manufacturers are opposed to the idea of 
a duty on tin plate, terne plate, Canada plate and sheet 
steel in favor of the Morrisburg industry. 

The 17th inst. is the date fixed for the nomination of 
a new Reeve in Morrisburg, and the 24th for the day of 
the election. With a new Reeve in office it is expected 
the Council will push the former business so as to carry 
out the town’s contract with the Canada Tin Plate & 
Sheet Steel Company. 

A syndicate of Americans is negotiating with the 
town of Fort William for the obtaining of concessions 
to establish a steel plant in the town. A site and 500 
feet of water front are asked. It is proposed to make 
rails and other rolled products. 

The idea of establishing a second blast furnace in 
Port Arthur is being entertained by the company that is 
building there. OAs Oi 

acti anstiatliaicdia nina 

In many manufacturing plants it is now the common 
practice to prepare lists in the drafting room of the 
parts comprising a machine, giving at the same time the 
name, drawing number, pattern number, material, &c., 
for each piece and the number of pieces. The B, F. 
Sturtevant Company, Boston, Mass., was one of the first 
to introduce this system by the use of so-called “ produc- 
tion lists” printed on thin paper, with the different items 
lettered in black ink, so that blue prints in any quantity 
can be made for distribution. These form the basis for 
production, casting, purchase and other orders. The 
original is retained as a permanent record of the details 
of each machine, simplifying reproduction and the filling 
of repair orders upon obsolete designs. 


Long steam pipes are a noticeable feature of the an- 
thracite coal district. It is not unusual to see radiating 
from a central boiler plant to neighboring mine work- 
ings several pipe lines as long as 1000 feet. The 
economy of this method of distribution is due to the 
very cheap cost of the fuel used as compared with the 
cost of boiler room labor and of boiler outfits. One 
steam line more than a mile in length is said to be in 
operation in the neighborhood of Scranton, while a large 
number are operated over distances of from 3000 to 4000 
feet. In most cases these lines are lagged with asbestos 
or magnesia coverings. 


The fifteenth annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railway Bridge and Building Superintendents 
is being held in Pittsburgh this week. 


S. F. Patterson, 
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Concord, N. H., is secretary. About 2000 delegates are 
expected to attend the convention. 
—__+o—__ 


Invis'ble Platinum Wire. 


BY S. D. V. BURR. 





It is a mistake to suppose that all the refinements in 
engineering practice have been confined to the last decade 
or two. Our fathers and grandfathers did some delicate 
work in their day and generation, and there certainly 
were mechanical heroes, in small things, before even 
their time. An item in a recent issue of The Iron Age, re- 
ferring to wire only 0.0005 of an inch in diameter, calls 
to mind one instance which was considered quite wonder- 
ful. 

Some thirty-five years ago the late Henry F. Read, 
of Brooklyn, inventor of the Gem water meter, made sev- 
eral yards of platinum wire so fine that when wound 
around a white card it could not be seen except by 
those having exceptionally good eyes. It could be felt, 
and the shadow cast by it upon the card could be seen, 
so that its presence was manifest. Its exact diameter 
was not known, and although this could easily have been 
-alculated it was not thought necessary ; the wire could not 
be seen, ergo, it must be mighty fine, and it certainly was 
fine enough for the use to which it was to be put. That 
was sufficient. 

The manner of drawing the wire was exceedingly sim- 
ple. A steel die was first made, the hole being as small 
as it could conveniently be drilled and polished. Dia- 
monds and rubies were then used for wire drawing, but 
the steel was easier to handle and answered the purpose 
just as well. Platinum was then drawn through the die as 
ad first step. A length of the platinum wire was then put 
in a tube of silver which was passed through the die. A 
length of the composite wire was again incased in silver 
and the drawing repeated. After the wire had been 
passed through the die a sufficient number of times the 
silver was removed with acid and the invisible platinum 
wire resulted. At first the drawing was done by hand. 
but the starts, stops and jerks of this method were found 
to have a tendency to break the wire, especially when it 
had become quite fine. This trouble was overcome by 
providing a little draw bench having a pinion and gear for 
doing the pulling; the strain was now constant and 
steady, yet even with this only comparatively short 
lengths could be drawn. A wire 3 feet long was 
thought to be a very successful performance. 

The wire was intended for use in making the cross- 
wires in transits, telescopes and optical instruments of 
like character. The animal fibers employed for this pur- 
pose caused considerable inconvenience, principally for 
the reason that they were affected by slight changes in 
the humidity of the atmosphere. It was thought the 
metal would overcome these and other difficulties, but 
the wire itself possessed defects which were of a far 
more serious nature and prevented its employment for 
this purpose. It could be readily inserted and adjusted, 
and once placed in position it could be relied upon to stay 
there; but its disadvantages far more than counterbal- 
anced these good points. The prohibitive defect arose 
from the fact that its surface was too bright. The in- 
strument maker demanded a cross wire that was a dead. 
black—one that was shiny would ruin the accuracy of his 
instrument. Fibers could be dyed; the metal could not 
be colored. 

The wire manufacturer found he had produced an ar- 
ticle which could not be used for the specific purpose for 
which it had been made. and for which there was no 
demand in any other direction. He also found that a 
comparatively few yards of wire would stock the market, 
as far as the instrument men were interested, and that 
there was no other demand for invisible wire. He had 
not produced a commercial article, but he had made a 
beautiful experiment. At the present time wire of almost 
any degree of minuteness, visible or invisible, would be 
made if it were needed. Archimedes only required a ful- 
crum upon which to rest his lever; all the wire drawer 
would need would be a die with a hole of the right size 
in it, and a swaging machine to reduce the end of the 
wire so that it would enter the hole. 
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Ore Properties Sold to Consumers. 


DutuTH, Minn., October 14, 1905.—An important sale 
of Mesaba ore property has been made to the Cherry Val- 
ley Iron Company, which secures what gives it practical 
control of the La Rue mine, near Nashwauk, in section 
82-57-22. La Rue contains about 5,000,000 tons of excel- 
lent Bessemer ore, running 60 per cent. in iron, 0.045 per 
cent. phosphorus and about 8 per cent. moisture. It is 
developed for open pit mining for some year to come, 
but will have to get underground after a while. <A con- 
siderable area of ore is now uncovered and the milling 
process has been adopted. The interest sold is that of 
Joseph Sellwood of Duluth, which is probably about 25 
per cent., and the sale was at the rate of $1,000,000 for 
the entire lease. La Rue is mined on a royalty of 20 
cents a ton and is an annual minimum of 100,000 tons. 
The fee is in the hands of the Mississippi Land Company, 
of which Messrs. Weyerhaeuser and associated lumber- 
men are stockholders. Another independent iron com- 
pany, the Wheeling, has a small interest in this mine, 
but by virtue of its connections with outside tonnage the 
Cherry Valley can control the property. This gives that 
company three Mesaba mines—namely, the Croxton and 
La Rue. both of which are opened and operating, and the 
Jeffrey, south of Mountain Iron, an undeveloped property 
of more or less value. Mr. Sellwood has within the year 
made sales of all his operating Mesaba interests aside 


“from two small properties, Morrow and Cass. 


It is understood that a sale of the Columbia property 
east of Hibbing is now pending and that other sales to 
furnace and steel making interests are in the air. The 
Great Northern Railroad has been buying a few mines of 
late and has within the past few weeks closed up two 
excellent properties. The chief significance of the sale 
of La Rue lies in the fact that it practically cleans up the 
important Sellwood Bessemer ores, which were among 
the very largest merchant mines, and takes all these 
properties out of the market upon which the outside fur- 
naceman can depend for a supply, for none of these mines 
will now sell any ore. 


Railroad and Mine Equipment Orders, 

Orders for 1906 equipment have been made by sev- 
eral of the upper lake ore railroads. These include so 
far 1350 steel ore cars and 22 locomotives. Of the cars 
the Duluth, Missabe & Northern has ordered 750, the 
Duluth & Iron Range 500 and the Lake Superior & Ish- 
peming 100. These are all to be built by the Pressed 
Steel Car Company. The first mentioned road will have 
six consolidation type freight and two passenger loco- 
motives, the former from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany, the latter from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
The second road will have six consolidation freights and 
four switch engines, all Baldwins. The third road is to 
have two consolidation road engines. These freight 
engines are of 22 x 28 cylinders and of about 170000 
pounds on the drivers. Orders of more or less size are 
expected to come from the Chicago & Northwestern and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, though the latter may 
build in its own shops. 

The Oliver Iron Mining Company yesterday gave or- 
ders to the General Electric Company, through the lat- 
ter’s Duluth office, for a 100-kw. direct connected gen- 
erator and 14 x 30 Corliss engine to handle the under- 
ground haulage. A duplicate order was given for the 
Fayal mine. These are equipments referred to as prob- 
able in recent correspondence. It is quite likely that sev- 
eral more of similar type will be installed at other mines 
of the same company in the near future. 


Effect of the Heavy Ore Movement. 

Large stock piles that had accumulated at and near 
Ishpeming have been about cleared up. Many of them 
were the growth of several years, some of eight or ten, 
and their depletion fs the cause of much comment and 
the basis of many hopes for the future. These piles were 
mostly ores of a character that could not be shipped 
profitably until now, as the demand did not extend to 
them. In Ishpeming there will be no ore in stock at the 
close of navigation unless it be a small part of the Cliffs 
shaft hard non-Bessemer, which has been on hand for 
years. This pile is now fast diminishing and may be all 
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gone. At Negaunee there is nothing in stock that will not 
be cleared out by the close of the year. At Champion 
there are something like 170,000 tons of hard ore, from 
which shipments are slowly made. The mine is being 
overhauled in readiness for resumption, but there is little 
probability that it can be started up this year; the over- 
hauling is along the line of the Oliver Iron Mining Com- 
pany’s policy of having everything in readiness for the 
future. This mine makes much hard ore in lumps, which 
seems to be more in demand than formerly. It has 
a crusher, but this is not likely to be used again, as what 
ore is to be broken will be treated at the company’s cen- 
tral plant at Escanaba terminals. There are no other 
parts of the Marquette district where ore is in stock. 
Preparations for a large output during the coming win- 
ter are under way and stock piling grounds are being 
graded and enlarged at many points. 

On the Menominee, too, there will be bigger stocking 
grounds than have ever been seen in the district. In the 
Crystal Falls section this is especially true. During the 
past year or two the idea of stocking ore underground 
during the winter has grown, but despite this there is an 
increase above ground, as noted. It is probable that very 
large piles will be at Tobin, Great Western and Crystal 
Falls mines next spring. 

Deeper Mining to Re Lone, 

On the Gogebic the Oliver Iron Mining Company alone 
has 18 operating shafts and other companies have in all 
31 more. This is a greater number than in the history 
of the range. Deeper mining is the rule, and the New- 
port has been most active in getting down, having opened 
large bodies of high grade ores as deep as 1900 and 
2000 feet. This is at the east end of the mine in the 
Bonnie shafts. The Newport has been installing fine 
surface equipment and is now fitted out with what is 
generally said to be as fine as anything on the range. 
On the Wisconsin end of the range half a dozen old and 
long abandoned or semi-idle properties are being un- 
watered, reopened and explored, and the prospects are 
for important discoveries. This work is in the hands of 
large consuming companies which are after ores for their 
own use and they will spare neither pains nor funds to 
find what they require. There is also much activity east 
of Bessemer, in the district between the old Colby and 
the west shores of Sunday Lake, and much in the way 
of enlarged ore bodies has been already found there, 
while prospects are for still more important discoveries. 
Some work is in progress east of the Sunday Lake group. 
Sunday Lake and Brotherton mines, now belonging to 
the Lackawanna Company, are being developed largely 
for a longer and bigger career than it looked as though 
they were capable of, and the present owner is said to be 
more than satisfied with its purchase. These ores are 
so low in prosphorus—about 0.026 per cent.—that they 
will carry a large amount of 0.050 and thereabouts and 
add materially to the value of ores of other ranges that 
may be mixed with them. 

Several properties on the Western Mesaba, under 
option to the Oliver Iron Mining Company and other 
concerns, have been taken over, and the tonnage exposed 
in that district is increasing somewhat. Many drills 
are working there this fall. A good find has been made 
three or four miles east of the Mississippi River, on land 
optioned to the Oliver Company. At Biwakik mine a few 
days ago a total of 12,500 tons was loaded during one 
ten-hour shift, three shovels in ore, none of them busy 
all the time. This is a high record, possibly the best that 
has been made under similar conditions. 

John T. Jones, at the Old Saginaw, near Norway, is 
developing what may prove to be a large mine. He has 
cut a considerable distance in ore running 56 per cent. 
iron and 0.013 phosphorus, and believes it to continue 
aross the property. If true, this will be a great mine. 
He and the late P. L. Kimberley took the old mine last 
spring with the idea of mining out the pillars and clean- 
ing up the workings. In doing this they uncovered a 
small ore lens which was followed. They later deter- 
mined to do some exploration in a hitherto unworked 
part of the property, and after they had about concluded 
to quit this new lens was found. The shaft is now 350 
feet deep. Some mining will be carried on this fall and 
. & W 


two cargoes will be shipped, if not more. D 
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Customs Decisions. 


Stcel Cylinders (or Holding Gas, 

The Treasury Department has determined to exact a 
duty of 45 per cent. on steel cylinders designed for hold- 
ing gas under pressure. It appears that the customs 
authorities at New York have been uncertain as to what 
classification to give the cylinders. Collector Stranahan 
has been holding a consignment of the tubes at the 
appraiser’s warehouse pending a settlement of the case. 
Special Treasury Agent Clayton recently sent a letter to 
Secretary Shaw in which he reported that Appraiser 
Whitehead was of the opinion that the cylinders should 
be classified as manufactures of metal at the rate of 45 
per cent., but that he felt constrained, in view of the 
decision of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
in the case of Downing & Co., to return the merchandise 
as “welded steel cylinders and tubes,” at the rate of 
35 per cent. The special agent further reported that, as 
the appraiser, in his advisory classification, followed a 
decision of the court, Collector Stranahan was adverse 
to liquidating the entry at a different rate in the ab- 
sence of a suggestion from the Treasury Department to 
that effect. In order that the question may be judicially 
determined James B. Reynolds, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, has sent the following letter to the 
collector : 

It is clear that the merchandise, the subject of the decision 
of the United States court, which consists of so-called steel eylin- 
ders designed for holding gas under pressure, from 5 to 18 
feet in length and 4 ro 6 inches in diameter, closed at both 
ends, with the exception of an outlet at one end, was essentially 
different from the merchandise under consideration, and it is 
difficult to conceive such merchandise being regarded as “tubes.” 
As the Department has no information before it that such is its 
commercial designation, you are instructed to classify these 
cylinders under paragraph 193 of the existing tariff act at the 


rate of 45 per cent. to the end that this question may be passed 
upon by the courts. 


The custom house officers decline to say who is the 
owner of the cylinders, but this information will probably 
become public property as soon as the test case is fairly 
before the Board of “Jnited States General Appraisers 
for adjudication. The importers, it is said, will make a 
strong effort to prove to the board, and, if necessary, to 
the Federal courts, that the merchandise is properly 
dutiable at only 35 per cent. 

Fish Hooks Made of Wire. 

In a decision written by I. F. Fischer the Board 
of United States General Appraisers has partially 
sustained claims filed by O. G. Hempstead & Son, Phila- 
delphia, regarding the rates of duty applicable to fish 
hooks made of round steel wire. Duty was assessed on 
the merchandise at the rate of 40 per cent. and 14 cents 
per pound, under the provision in the tariff for articles 
manufactured from wire valued at more than 4 cents 
a pound. The claim of the importers was that the wire 
used in the manufacture of the hooks is valued at less 
than 4 cents per pound, and that consequently they are 
properly dutiable at the various specific rates provided 
in the first part of the paragraph, according to the 
gauge of the wire, instead of at the ad valorem rate 
referred to. The board finds that some of the hooks 
were invoiced from the factory of W. Woodfield & Sons, 
Redditch, and are made from wire valued at less than 
4 cents per pound, as claimed by the importers. The 
board upholds the right of the importers to bring in 
the latter class of hooks at the lower rate, but the re- 
mainder of the consignment must stand the higher 
duties originally assessed by the collector of customs. 

Floats aud Fish Hooks, 

On October 11 the board denied claims filed by 
Wilfred Schade & Co., St. Louis, Mo., regarding the 
customs classification of so-called porcupine quill floats 
and fish hooks. Duty was levied upon the hooks at the 
rate of 40 per cent and 1% cents per pound, while the 
reports were returned for duty as manufactures of metal, 
with duty at the rate of 45 per cent. Several claims 
were made by the importing firm, but none of them was 
deemed of merit by the reviewing tribunal, which af- 
firmed the collector’s assessment. 

Lace Curtain Machines. 

After the taking of much testimony the Board of 

General Appraisers on October 11 returned a verdict 
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against John Bromley & Sons, Philadelphia, in the firm’s 
suit for a reduction of duties on parts of lace curtain 
machines. The Treasury officials considered that the 
parts came within the meaning of the provision in the 
tariff law for manufactures of metal and were there- 
fore assessable at 45 per cent. It was maintained by 
the importers that the articles were castings, and as 
such subject to duty at only 3-10 cent per pound. It 
appeared from the evidence that the articles are made 
of cast iron and that after they were cast holes were 
drilled in them and they were to some extent chiseled 
to fit them for the machines into which they were to 
be incorporated. In overruling the protest the board 
says that the word “ castings” in the trade does not in- 
clude articles made by the casting process which have 
been advanced in condition by work bestowed on them 
after being cast. 


Metal Charms and Ornaments, 


In a decision by General Appraiser Sharretts the 
board overruled a protest filed by Wells, Fargo & Co. 
relative to the customs classification of charms made of 
base metal in imitation of albums. They were assessed 
for duty at 45 per cent. as manufactures of metal, and 
were claimed to be dutiable at the rate provided in the 
tariff law for albums. In another decision Mr. Sharretts 
holds that various millinery ornaments imported by the 
Theodore Ascher Company, Chicago, are dutiable as 
claimed under the provision in the tariff for metals. 
The collector’s classification as jewelry at 60 per cent. 
was reversed. 

The board has overruled claims filed by the following: 
Charles G. Eckstein, New York, iron grinding disks; 
H. & A. Allen, Boston, iron sand, and F. B. Vandegrift 
& Co., Philadelphia, thermit. 
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Specifications for Cast Iron Car Wheels. 


In a communication to the Railroad Gazette J. W. 
Henderson of Bellevue, Pa., characterizes as unjust the 
practice under which an inspector of car wheels may re- 
ject an entire lot if one wheel out of 100 is not up to the 
letter of the specifications. He adds that to increase the 
severity of the tests as proposed and thus give greater 
opportunity for penalties by rejection will still further 
retard the natural development of the cast iron car wheel. 
The writer contends that improvements in the design, 
strength and wearing qualities of cast iron wheels have 
nearly always kept abreast of the demand, and affirms 
that this will continue in even greater measure “if the 
railroads will extend to the manufacturers more co-opera- 
tion and justice.” He believes that specifications for the 
purchase and tests of cast iron car wheels should be 
drawn up by a committee composed of an equal number 
of railroad representatives and cast iron car wheel mak- 
ers: a two-thirds vote to decide each proposition. In con- 
clusion the writer says: “ A low chilled wheel is not nec- 
essarily a strong one nor a high chilled wheel a weak 
one. A ‘poor’ iron with proper foundry conditions will 
produce a better wheel than the very best high grade 
charcoal irons will make with bad foundry practice. Hav- 
ing chosen specifications that amply safeguard the inter- 
ests of a railroad without injustice to the manufactur- 
ers, the railroads should see to it that the purcnasing de- 
partments encourage those makers furnishing wheels of 
the best quality.” 

acnniseaniniiiadiiinaannnin 

Referring to a recent statement that the first all steel 
railway car built in England was brought before the 
public in September, the general manager of the London 
Central Railway writes the London Times saying that 
his road has had six steel cars in use for more than two 
years. They are built with steel framing, steel plate 
outside and steel and asbestos roofing. They are lighter, 
stronger and roomier than the wooden cars, though hav- 
ing the same external dimensions. Mr. Cunningham 
says that the operation of these cars has been entirely 
satisfactory. He has been experimenting with sheet 
aluminum for the interior panels of cars and finds it 
quite satisfactory. An entire train is now fitted with 
these aluminum panels. 
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Cities Competing for Skilled Labor. 


A time may come when the labor bureau idea will 
have developed into a clearing house of labor which will 
obviate the almost fierce striving of the present time to 
secure ¢nough of good men, especially first-class 
mechanics, to meet the volume of business which the 
manufacturers in metal lines have in hand. Were it not 
for its serious side this condition would be almost amus- 
ing. Cities and towns are bidding against one another, 
sending emissaries to offer inducements in the way of 
higher wages. For instance, Bridgeport, Conn., has sent 
to Worcester, Mass., for workmen, but Worcester has 
sent to Bridgeport, with a result that each city has ob- 
tained some men from the other, but probably neither has 
any more skilled workmen than before the exchange 
was made. Each has succeeded in bulling the labor 
market in the other city, every bid helping toward a 
higher wage scale. Machine shops of the same city are 
literally swapping men without realizing it, hiring from 
one another at an advance in wages. There seems to be 
no present remedy. An employer must have more good 
men and they are sought regardless of business or per- 
sonal friendship between manufacturers. Many works 
that would be operating with full night shifts find it im- 
possible to do so because of the inability to get the neces- 
sary number of competent men. 
extra hours, 


Some shops are running 
paying proportionately for their labor. 
Thousands of high class machinists and mechanics of 
other trades could be given employment in New England 
alone without materially affecting the situation. In other 
sections of the country the demand is fully as great, and 
occasionally the stringency of the labor market is even 
more marked. 

In connection with the general subject of scarcity of 
labor Bridgeport has an interesting instance in its foun- 
dry business. The molders’ union made a demand in the 
few union foundries of the city for an increase of 25 
cents a day. The minimum wage was affected, for this 
increase would change the figures from $2.75 to $3 for the 
molders and from $2.50 to $2.75 for the core makers. One 
of the foundries has granted the increase. But that it 
was a union demand carried no weight. The same in- 
crease would have been granted had the men asked for 
it as individuals, and as a matter of fact the men of the 
nonunion foundries have fared probably as well to date, 
for it has been necessary to increase the wages of good 
molders in order to keep them, advances to the most 
skilled men naturally coming sooner than to those earn- 
ing only the minimum. And many employers in this and 
other lines are contented to see wages increase in such 
times as these, both as a precaution and as a matter of 
principle, even if the danger of losing men has not arisen. 
It must be added that this feeling exists among owners 
of nonunion establishments much often than in 
union shops and factories. The whole present condition 
illustrates the fact, which unions are apt to ignore, that 
labor has a market price, which price is governed by the 
condition of their employer’s business. If he is forced to 


more 
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pay too high wages when margins are small and business 
is light he cannot succeed and his men will suffer. If on 
the other hand he is permitted to regulate his wage 
schedule, or if conditions are permitted to regulate it for 
him, his employees will receive what they are worth, 
which very often is more than the union can get for them. ~ 
+o —___——_ 


Features of the Pig Iron Situation. 





A significant feature of the blast furnace statistics 
for September, published in our issue of last week, is 
that the furnaces of the steel companies were producing 
in that month at a rate greater than in any month of 
the year, while the merchant furnaces did not reach 
their average output for the nine months of this year. 
While the May output of the steel company furnaces ex- 
ceeded that of September, May was a month of 31 days. 
These furnaces produced in September at a rate that 
would have yielded 1,304 100 tons in 31 days, as against 
1,287,488 tons for May. Moreover, two important 
furnaces in the Pittsburgh district now working normally 
made a small product in September, so that that district 
dropped nearly 40,000 tons below its output in August. 
All indications now are for a record production in Octo- 
ber, a consummation that will be welcomed by the entire 
trade for the influence it will exert in restraining any 
tendency to an over-rapid advance in the price of pig 
iron. However, it is to be noted that in contrast with 
the steel company furnaces the merchant furnaces not 
only fell below, in September, their output in August, 
but did not increase their rate of production over that 
of August, a month of 31 days. 

While the condition of furnace stocks is not accurately 
known, the inference from the activity of 
foundries is that furnaces increase 
their output or draw upon their stocks to take care of 


increased 
merchant must 
the larger demands that are now being made upon them 
as the result of the buying movement of July. Another 
fact is to be taken into consideration In connection with 
the showing made by the figures below: Merchant 
furnaces in the past four months have not reached their 
average output for the preceding five months of this year. 
A further fact in this connection is that while practically 
none of the merchant furnace output, apart from some 
basic iron, went to steel companies in the first seven 
months of this year, a round tonnage has gone into steel 
in the past two months, and more than 50,000 tons a 
month of Bessemer iron alone will be so required for 
some months to come. In the table below the production 
of the steel companies, month by month this year, is 
given, as reported to The Iron Age, together with the 
production of coke and anthracite pig iron by merchant 
furnaces. For comparison with last month the figures 
for September, 1904, are given, together with average 
production in the second half of 1904 and the average 


for the first nine months of 1905: 
Production of Steel Companies and Merchant Furnaces, Gross 


Tons. 
Steel Merchant. 

companies. furnaces. Total 
Senne: 190 6.0: s ov ccree sve 1,129,042 652,805 1.781,847 
| Ee CEE TT ret 1,027,937 5€9,406 1.597,343 
TE 6 Fike bs cS sae Cees 1,232,255 704,009 1,936.264 
BE a6 6.9045 ov eta eS Ore eee 699,331 1,922,041 
he timeer avinesinns «ade 1,287,438 676,279 1,963,717 
DOE. xn. 25,5 hain h dis ace ak ee 1,149,404 643,885 1,793.289 
NS rics has eN «he EO CRORE 1,114,409 627,526 1,741,935 
AEE i655 d eas Fk ere eS 1,186,050 657,623 1,843,673 
a err 1,262,033 636,840 1,898,873 
Reptember, 10064. .2.00sese00s 936,494 416,183 1,352,677 
Average second half 1904.... 888,771 476,162 1,364,933 
Average nine months of 1905..1,179,031 651,967 1,830,998 


The conditions under which the upward movement in 


pig iron took place, that was well under way at this time 
‘ 
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last year, were different in several particulars from those 
existing to-day. 
off the 
foundry iron that had been $9 at Birmingham in the 
1904 had until $11 
squarely reached in the third week of October, and $12 


Then the iron trade was just shaking 


depressing influences of months. Southern 


early summer of advanced was 


in early November. Production was stimulated, and 
while the merchant furnaces produced an average of but 
476,162 tons of pig iron in the second half of 1904, the 
October, November and December records were 483,823, 
524,221 and 596,166 tons, respectively. Strange as it may 
seem, the average production of merchant furnaces for 
the nine months of this year has been only 22 per cent. 
more than the average for the last three months of 1904. 

The cost of raw materials to-day and their prospective 
cost present more contrasts with those of one year ago 
than do market prices and figures of production. On 
Lake Superior ores and Connellsville coke the comparison 
is about as follows: One year ago old range non-Bes- 
semers sold at $2.65 at Lake Erie ports, and Mesaba non- 
Bessemers at $2.50, against $3.35 and $3.20 respectively 
to-day. 
for old range and $2.75 to $3 for Mesaba last year, as 
against $3.85 to $4 and $3.65 to $3.75 respectively to-day. 
In October last year 
the end of the year, sold at $1.40, while $1.50 was asked 
for the first half of 1905. Recently contracts for the first 
half of 1906 were made at $2.60 to $2.75. 


perior ores for 1906 an addition of 25 to 50 cents is ex- 


On Bessemer ores the figures were $3.25 to $3.35 


Connellsville coke, deliveries to 


For Lake Su- 


pected to be made to the above figures for this year. 

It may fairly be concluded, in view of the data we 
have presented, and the vastly improved condition of the 
country industrially and financially in the past year, that 
the pig iron market has been maintained on a most con- 
servative basis under the buying movement of recent 
weeks. 

toe 


A Waste of Machinists’ Wages. 


Deep significance can be read in the financial report 
of the International Association of Machinists, made at 
the recent annual meeting at Boston, which showed that 
during the year ending June 30, more than $380,000 was 
expended for salaries and other expenses and for strike 
benefits. To any one who has followed the course of 
unionism among the machinists it is apparent that but 
little has been accomplished during the year in forcing 
employers by means of strikes to concede recognition of 
the union or shorter hours or increased wages. In iso- 
lated cases a lack of co-operation among employers or 
some other local cause has resulted in concessions, but 
as compared with previous years little was accomplished 
little attempted. Yet 
Association of Machinists paid out 


and, moreover, 
the International 
$275,000 for strike benefits, salaries of officers and agents 
and general expenses, and individual locals expended 
$107,000 more, making a sum total which is astounding 
considering the purpose, the results and the source of 
money supply, namely, assessments paid by members. 
The great machinists’ strike was in 1902. 
tant manufacturing 
Thousands of workmen 


by strikes was 


Many impor- 
affected. 
benefits 
were paid them. Yet in that year, according to the 
records of the International only 
$169,000 was expended, one-half the 


centers were seriously 


were out, and strike 


Association, about 


much less than 


amount of the past year. Various elements must be 


taken into consideration in getting at the reason for 
this. 
strikes are much more expensive to the union than for- 


But it is certain that the comparison means that 
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merly, and no one will doubt that a great reason for this 
is that employers of labor have more backbone and are 
better united in their resolution not to be dictated to. 
Probably the expense item of the International Asso- 
ciation, apart from strike benefits, is much larger than 
in past years. It probably costs a good deal more to 
interest workmen in the establishment of new locals and 


in the attempted resurrection of those which have fallen 


into decay through lack of interest and sympathy. The 
salary lists are doubtless larger and longer. The asso- 


ciation realizes that expenses must grow, as is evidenced 
by the vote to increase the monthly assessment of mem- 


bers from 75 cents to $1. 


—_——__—.§--- ———_—- 


Extravagant Predictions of Ore Shipments. 


Iron ore shipments from the upper lakes are fast 
drawing to a close for this year, and it is probable that 
the estimated total of 30,000,000 tons will be exceeded 
by from 5 to 8 per cent. Up to this time the two Min- 
nesota railroads under control of the United States Steel 
Corporation have shipped about 13,500,000 tons, most of 
Both 


weeks of the season very 


which was for the corporation. roads have the 


remaining six to eight well 
filled, according to the schedules under which they are 
will take about 2,500,000 tons from Min- 
nesota to bring that State’s shipments to 20,000,000 tons, 


and a considerable share of this is now in transit be- 


operating. It 


tween mines and vessels. It is quite possible that Min- 
nesota mines may have a gross business for the year ma- 
terially in excess of that amount. 

The prediction has been general for a year or two 
that in a comparatively brief period there will be annual 
shipments of ore from Lake Superior amounting to 50,- 
000,000 tons. The history of the trade and the growth of 
business of recent years would apparently bear out this 
assertion. The records of lake mines show a decennial 
increase in shipments of about 300 per cent., this running 
along with reasonable closeness from the beginning to 
the close of 1905. If any such increase could be expected 
in future, the estimate of 50,000,000 tons for four or five 
years hence is not an exaggerated one. But things in the 


iron trade are not as they have been, and while increas- 


ing shipments are to be expected it is reasonable to look 
for a reduction in the rate of increase. 

Mines are becoming more and more concentrated in 
the hands of consuming companies. These companies are 
buying ores for their own use and as a safeguard for the 
future, and they do not mine for the open market. Our 
Duluth correspondence of this week gives evidence of 
this increasing concentration. It has been going on stead- 
ily, and it is probable that very few, aside from those 
directly in touch with the industry, have any accurate 
idea of the present situation. 

An increase in ore shipments to 50,000,000 tons means 
virtually the doubling of the present rate of pig iron pro- 
duction, for furnaces are now running at a higher rate 
than is probable for a long period. During the latter half 
of 1903 and the early months of 1904 many of the blast 
furnaces of the country were idle, but they were all put 
in first-class condition for a larger output later. They 
are how running up to nearly 100 per cent. of their capac- 
ity. It is not reasonable that they can so continue for 
any long period of time, and the present rate of smelt- 
ing is, therefore, greater than normal at the present price 
leve] for the furnaces now built. The question is, who 
will double the effective blast furnaces in the next sev- 
eral years? Not the United States Steel Corporation. Even 
though it has great ore 25,000,000 


reserves, tons a 
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gear from such reserves is a rapid rate of exhaustion, 
and it need not be expected that the corporation will 
part with its ores on the low price basis that has hereto- 
fore accompanied the maximum use of steel to the dis- 
placement of other material. The building of plant 
promiscuously under individual initiative, and on the ex- 
pectation that plenty of low priced ore could be had in 
the open market, was characteristic of a period which the 
iron trade has left behind. The stage in the development 
of the business has been practically reached where the 
comparatively few owners of the Lake Superior deposits 
have to consider, in connection with the erection of new 
furnaces and steel works, whether they shall seek to 
maintain their reserves for, say, 40 years, and in doing 
so maintain the price of iron and steel, rather than to 
exhaust their ores in half as many years and by so do- 
ing keep prices at a lower and less profitable level. Of 
course the steel corporation will build more furnaces, and 
very likely it will shortly be buying some of those be- 
longing to such iron makers as did not look far enough 
ahead to buy ores when they were to be had at low 
prices and of good qualities. The independent furnace 
man who secures his ores in the open market will not 
build many more furnaces. His day, in fact, is already 
gone. He will be able to buy ore for a comparatively 
short while and is at the mercy of the sellers. Steel 
companies aside from the large corporation who, like 
it, own ore supplies. are in its position, accentuated by 
the fact that their reserves are comparatively less than 
the corporation’s. They are not the ones to exhaust 
themselves prematurely by rapid depletion of ores in 
the ground. 

All this naturally presupposes that no other great 
iron ranges so conveniently located and presenting the 
advantages of the Mesaba are to be discovered. No man 
can say that this will not happen, but the probabilities 
are all one way. Unquestionably there are great areas 
around Lake Superior that may contain iron ore in quan- 
tity. Several such possible districts are now known. But 
all of them present some objectionable characteristics 
and none is now being exploited to any considerable ex- 
tent. 

It is quite probable that the per capita consumption of 
iron and steel may not increase so fast in the United 
States as it has during recent years through purely 
natural causes that are not far to seek. There now seems 
to be no doubt of higher prices for ore the coming year, 
and the restraint prosperity ultimately puts upon con- 
sumption, of which this is but an item, may tend to cur- 
tail still further the ratio of growth. The day of 50,000,- 
000 tons a year from Lake Superior mines may be much 
more distant than optimists consider. 

In a former editorial mention was made of a tend- 
ency of newspapers to make unwarranted declarations 
concerning matters with which the writers are not con- 
versant. The daily newspaper man generally is a jack 
of all trades but a specialist at none, hence to be accu- 
rate he should have authority for his statements and 
not draw on his imagination. There is a peculiar magic 
about print that carries conviction. The average per- 
son believes what he reads unquestioningly even without 
knowing the writer, and any contradictions offered ver- 
bally by experts are impotent. Here is a sample of how 
much one space writer knows of steam boilers, quoted 
from an account of one newly invented: “It is well 
known that in ordinary boilers the fire heats but one 
end or side of the boiler and the water can heat up but 
gradually.” Evidently the writer’s experience is limited 
to cooking utensils. 
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The Lucrease in Blast Furnace Outputs, 





To the Editor: Referring to an article on blast fur- 
nace outputs in your issue of September 7, I will take the 
opportunity to make some remarks. This article states 
correctly that the production of individual blast fur- 
naces in various countries was much less before the year 
1870 than it is at the present time. 

It was at the end of the 60’s that the cinder tap was 
invented by Fritz W. Luermann of Berlin, when he was 
managing director of the Georg Marien Iron Works near 
Osnabruck in the Province of Hanover. This Luermann 
cinder tap is now in use in all the blast furnaces of the 
world. By its means there was abolished the fore hearth 
of the blast furnace, which is now hardly known, but was 
at that time considered necessary. 

The former construction necessitated a great deal of 
work every time the furnace was tapped when it went 
hot; but when it went cold the fore hearth used to be- 
come stopped up. All the slag produced in the furnace 
passed through this fore hearth on the principle of com- 
municating pipes. According to this the pressure of the 
blast required for the combustion of the fuel was depend- 
ent on the hight of the liquid slag in the fore hearth, as it 
formed one of the communicating chambers. When it oc- 
curred that the pressure of the blast exceeded the pres- 
sure corresponding to the level of the liquid slag the con- 
tents of the fore hearth were blown out and the blast had 
to be checked in order to bring the fore hearth into work- 
ing order. The pressure of the blast before the Inven- 
tion of the Luermann cinder tap could not therefore ex- 
ceed 24 to 3 pounds per square inch, whereas now after 
the adoption of this invention the pressure of 5 to 20 
pounds per square inch is in general use. 

All repairs and interruptions in the working of the fur- 
nace which have been caused by the fore hearth are now 
avoided by means of this cinder tap. The increased working 
hours obtained by this means and the higher pressure of 
the blast, which is six to seven times above that in use be- 
fore 1870, explain in a very simple manner by what means 
the larger production of blast furnaces has now become 
possible. The greatest output in Germany is that of the 
United Collieries—Deutsche Kaiser—in Bruckhausen in 
Rhenish Prussia, which is 1700 tons for all four furnaces 


daily. Fritz W. LUERMANN. 
BERLIN, GERMANY, September 30, 1905. 
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Working Submarine Iron Ores in Newfoundland.— 
The Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company of New Glasgow, 
Nova Scotia, acquired some time ago four and one-half 
square miles of submarine iron ore areas to the north 
of Belle Isle, Newfoundland. It has been found that the 
Wabana deposits from which the Dominion Iron & Steel 
Company and the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company have 
been drawing continue to the north under the sea. The 
Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company is now mining ore in 
its Wabana areas at or below the sea level, and it has 
found that the ore at that point is of the full thickness of 
that worked on the land areas and of equal analysis. The 
company believes it is justified in assuming that a large 
body of ore exists in the submarine ‘areas and estimates 
the quantity at 100,000,000 tons. It is believed that the 
cost of winning this ore will exceed by only a few cents 
per ton the cost of underground mining on the land. 
From the character of the roof and overlying strata no 
serious mining or engineering difficulties are anticipated. 

————_--——___—_ 

The corporation of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has voted to withdraw from the proposed 
merger with Harvard University. The question was 
practically settled when the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts decided that the institute could not legally dis- 
pose of its real estate in Boston upon which its buildings 
stand, whereas one of the important conditions of the 
merger was that the institute establish a new home for 
itself on the Charles River opposite the university. This 
final action again raises the question of what Harvard 
will do with the Mackay millions which were left for the 
purpose of establishing an engineering school along the 
general lines of the modern polytechnic institute, 
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H. WINFIELD WYMAN. 
Horace Winfield Wyman, of the firm of Wyman & Gor- 
don, Worcester, died October 11, after a three 
weeks’ illness of typhoid fever of a very severe type. He 
was 44 years of age, having been born in Worcester, May 
30, 1861. Mr. Wyman was the only son of Horace Wyman, 
for many years assdciated with the late George Cromp- 
ton in the Crompton Loom Works, and at present con- 
sulting engineer of the Crompton &«& Loom 
Works. He received his early education in the Worces- 
ter public schools and at the Worcester Academy, and 
entered the Worcester Polytechnic Institute with the 
class of 1881, but on account of trouble with his eyes 
graduated in 1882, taking his bachelor of 
science in the department of mechanical engineering. 
In 1883 Mr. Wyman formed a partnership with Lyman 
F. Gordon, who had graduated from the same institu- 
tion in 1881, to engage in the manufacture of drop forg- 
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degree of 





H, WINFIELD WYMAN, 


ings, a product which was then in its comparative in- 
fancy. The firm made its start in a small building on 
Bradley street, Worcester, occupying two rooms, one as 
the forge shop, the other for machine work. From this 
modest beginning the business grew to large proportions, 
until it now has a large plant in Worcester, together 
with branch works at Cleveland, which were established 
in 1908 to take care of the Western trade. The firm is 
one of the best known and one of the most important 
in its line in the country, having won a high reputation 
among drop forgings. Mr. Wyman and his 
partner, Mr. Gordon, worked out together the develop- 
ment of both the manufacturing and office ends of the 
business, theirs being a singularly happy and well bal- 
anced requiring that either should 
specialize exclusively in any one department of the work. 
Their intimacy had been lifelong. Their fathers have 
been closely associated in the Crompton Loom Works for 
45 vears. As children the two sons began their school 
life together on the same day, and they continued as 
classmates through the public schools and the Academy 
and in the Polytechnic until the time when Mr. Wyman’s 
eyes compelled him to rest for a year. The close co-opera- 
tion of their partnership was consequently founded upon 
an unusual intimacy. 

Mr. Wyman combined with a keen, well developed 
business instinct a strongly inventive and creative me- 
chanical mind, which was of great value in developing 


users of 


association, never 
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new lines of products and the processes required to bring 
them to the necessarily high standard of excellence. His 
inventions were many and extended beyond the drop 
forging business into textile machinery, and several im- 
portant patents were issued to him which are now em- 
bodied in high grade weaving machinery. As a young 
man he invented a quick action vise which is extensively 
known in the trade, and which is a part of the equip- 
ment of a great many of the technical schools of this 
country and abroad. He inherited this inventive trait 
from his father, whose name is famous as an inventor 
of weaving machinery. The paternal inheritance in- 
cluded also a pronounced bent for business, for Mr. 
Wyman, Sr., was a very important factor in the building 
up of the Crompton Loom Works, having been general 
manager of the business for Mr. Crompton and on the 
latter’s death and the subsequent incorporation of the 
business, becoming vice-president and general manager. 

The deceased was a member of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, the Iron and Steel Institute, 
the Engineers’ Club, New York; the Union Club, Boston; 
the Union and Century Clubs, Cleveland, and the Wor- 
cester Club, Tatnuck Country Club and Grafton Country 
Club of his home city. He was a trustee of the Worces- 
ter County Institution for Savings. He was for several 
years president of the Alumni Association of the Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Institute. His was a nature which 
won to him a wide circle of friends in social life and 
among those with whom he came in contact in business 
not only in this country but abroad, where he traveled 
much in the interests of his business. He is survived by 
Mrs. Wyman, a son, Horace, and two daughters. 


HARRY SMITH SPENCER, one of the great designers of 
the J. A. Fay & Egan Company, manufacturers of wood 
working machinery, died suddenly at his home in Cin- 
cinnati, August 19. The company states that while Mr. 
Spencer was not exactly its head man he was tending 
that way very much. He had been brought up in the 
company’s service, knew all its old and new pattern 
drawings, and his 20 years’ experience had made his 
services invaluble. President Thomas P. Egan says, re- 
garding Mr. Spencer’s ability, “There was no man his 
equal in the United States or we would immediately hire 
him. Designers of his caliber are scarce, as his ability 
amounted to absolute genius.” 


Ben Ort, proprietor of the Wisconsin Iron Works, 
La Crosse, Wis., died October 2, after a very short ill- 
ness, aged 69 years. He was born in Bavaria and was 
taken by his parents to Milwaukee, Wis., when five years 
of age. He became an expert machinist, working in vari- 
ous shops in Dubuque, Iowa, and La Crosse, Wis. The 
business with which he was connected at the time of his 
death was started under the name of Thornely & Ott, 
but Mr. Ott subsequently bought out his partner’s in- 
terest. He was an inventor of national reputation. In 
1867 he invented the twine binder which caused a great 
increase in the use of harvesters. This patent was sold 
to the McCormick and Deering companies in Chicago. 
He further invented the bark shaving mill, a machine 
used for cutting bark for tanners. He also secured other 
patents on successful appliances. He is survived by a 
widow and eight children. 


F. H. Kurpp, superintendent of the Girard Boiler & 
Mfg. Company, Girard, Ohio, died October 4, at Kittan- 
ning, Pa., as the result of an accident while overlooking 
some work at the furnace of the Kittanning Iron & Steel 
Company. He was born at Lewistown, Ohio., March 13, 
1857, but had been a resident of the Mahoning Valley 
from the time he was six years of age. He learned his 
trade with the W. B. Pollock Company. After serving 
in various capacities he became foreman in 1880 for the 
Reeves Boiler Works, Niles, Ohio. In 1884 he was one 
of the organizers of the Enterprise Boiler Company, 
Youngstown. In 1899 he retired from that connection 
and became identified with the Girard Boiler & Mfg. 
Company. 

ARTHUR GAY BricGHAM, formerly in the steel business 
with his father, Charles E. Brigham, Boston, Mass., died 
at Jamaica Plain, Mass., October 11, aged 41 years. He 
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had been in poor health for some years and had made 
his home at Colorado Springs. He leaves a widow. 


NATHANIEL Potts Hopart, connected with the Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe & Foundry Company until two years 
ago, died at East Orange, N. J., October 13, aged 58 
years. He was born at Orwigsburg, Pa., and leaves a 
widow and two children. 

Victor M. KNEcHT, a pioneer iron founder of Cincin- 
uati, Ohio, and proprietor of the Phoenix Iron Works, 819- 
825 Wade street, died October 11 from uraemic poisoning. 
He was born in Nancy, France, in 1833, and when 12 
years of age emigrated to Cinc‘nnati with his parents. 
He learned the molder’s trade in that city, and with sev- 
eral others organized the Eureka Foundry Company in 


1866. A short time later he secured an interest in the 
Phoenix Works. He is survived by four sons and one 
daughter. 


PERSONAL. 


Carl Wallmann and Alfred Drieschner, chief engineers 
of Thyssen & Co., Muelheim, a.d. Ruhr, Germany, has 
sailed for home. 


William F. Reebel, superintendent of the open hearth 
department of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., who has been in bad health for some time. 
will spend the winter in Colorado. 


Linwood C. Tyler has been elected president and 
treasurer of the Union Iron Works, Bangor, Maine, to 
succeed the late Charles V. Lord. Mr. Tyler has been 
connected with the company since its formation, and was 
also a director of the Hinckley & Egery Iron Company, 
which with the Bangor Foundry Machine Company was 
merged into the Union Iron Works. Nathaniel Lord has 
been elected a director of the company to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of his father. 


W. J. Richards has been appointed general superin- 
tendent of the Lake Superior mines of Corrigan, McKin- 
ney & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Richards has been for 
some years superintendent of the Menominee range prop- 
erties of this company, and his new position covers not 
only the mines he has had in charge but those superin- 
tended by the late Amos Shepard of Duluth. 


J. H. Dickey has resigned the position of sales mana- 
ger of the Bettendorf Axle Company, Davenport, Iowa. 


Emil Lungreen, who has been manager of the foundry 
operations of the King & Andrews Company, Chicago 
Heights, Ill, has become foundry manager for the 
Geneva Foundry & Machine Company, which will build 
a new foundry at Geneva, III. 


J. C. Loughry, for some time connected with the 
foundry department of the National Tube Company at 
Lorain, Ohio, has'resigned and will give all his time to 
developing foundry accounting systems, a line of work 
to which he has been giving attention for several years. 


William H. Hugus has tendered his resignation to 
the H. C. Frick Coke Company as superintendent of the 
Davidson Works, to take effect February 1, 1906. He 
has been in the employ of the H. C. Frick Company since 
it started business. . 


O. B. Warren, Hibbing, Minn., has been made superin- 
tendent of the Pearce iron mine, near that place, which 
is to be reopened by the fee owners. 


William C. Redfield of J. H. Williams & Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., manufacturers of drop forgings, has been 
elected a director of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, New York. 

Joseph Cawley, formerly of James Bonar & Co. and 
the Pittsburgh Feed Water Heater Company, has been 
elected vice-president of the Cadwallader Tin Plate & 
Metal Company, Pittsburgh. 

Julius Keller, superintendent of the St. Louis Foun- 
dries of the American Car & Foundry Company, has been 
placed in charge of all the foundries of that company. 

Philip P. Barton, who heretofore has been superin- 
tendent of the Niagara Falls Power Company, has been 
appointed general manager of the business and operations 
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of the company at Niagara Falls. deLancey Rankine has 
retired from the office of third vice-president of the com- 
pany, and it is understood that at the first meeting he will 
be chosen to fill the vacancy in the Board of Directors 
caused by the death of William B. Rankine, but will de- 
vote all his time to the affairs of the Cataract Power 
& Conduit Company, of which he is both treasurer and 
secretary. 

John Vanderslice, superintendent of the West Vir- 
ginia Bridge Company, Wheeling, W. Va., has resigned 
to accept the position of superintendent of the American 
Locomotive & Machine Works, Montreal, Canada. 


Norman M. Ward has been admitted as a partner to 
the firm of John Dunn, Son & Co., exporters, 66 Beaver 
street, New York City. 


Eugene N. Foss of Boston has become a director of 
the Greene Consolidated Copper Company of Cananea, 
Sonora, Mexico. 


A. S. Hay of Naylor, Benzon & Co., London, England, 
sailed for home on the Baltic October 18, after a brief 
stay in the United States. 


John P. Brock, Lebanon, Pa.; Prof. E. D. Campbell, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; John Gregson, Jr., Steelton, Pa.; J. E. 
Johnson, Jr., Longdale, Va., and Clement G. Smith, Steel- 
ton, Pa., were elected members of the Iron and Steel 
Institute at the recent Sheffield, England, meeting. 


W. D. Holliday has resigned as district freight agent 
of the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal Railroad at Pitts- 
burgh. His successor has not yet been announced. 


H. T. Douglas, Jr., has been appointed consulting en- 
gineer of the Wabash lines east of Toledo, to succeed 
George T. Barnsley, chief engineer. Mr. Barnsley built 
the cantilever bridge over the Monongahela River, which 
connects the Wabash from the tunnel under Mount Wash- 
ington to the terminal approaches along Ferry street in 
Pittsburgh. 


P. N. Jones, for some years employed by the Westing- 
house interests at Pittsburgh, has resigned to become 
mechanical engineer of the Pittsburgh Railways Com- 
pany, operating the electric railway lines in that city. 
He will have direct supervision over the power houses 
and machinery of the company. 

——_sa- oe 


The Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power Company. 
—At a meeting of the stockholders of this company, 
held in Lockport, N. Y., last week, the following Board 
of Directors were elected: Herman H. Westinghouse, 
Pittsburgh ; George C. Smith and Robert E. Drake, Syra- 
cuse; Paul T. Brady and Carl A. Degersdorf, New York ; 
John J. Albright, Stephen M. Clement, William H. Grat- 
wick and Edmund Hayes, Buffalo. The five directors 
last named take the places of Charles Hickey, William 
H. Higgs, Isaac Babcock and William Richmond of 
Lockport and Patrick F. King of Niagara Falls, plac- 
ing the company’s affairs in full control of the outside 
capitalists, which leads Lockport people to believe that 
their long expectation of having a power canal built to 
that city from the Niagara River will not be realized, 
as the company is now building a power transmission line 
to distribute in Lockport and other cities electric power 
generated in Canada. The Board of Directors organized 
by electing Herman H. Westinghouse, president; Robert 
C. Board, secretary to Mr. Albright, secretary; John H. 
Lascelles, cashier of the Marine Bank, Buffalo, treasurer. 


—————»>-e—___—_ 


A new insulating compound known as galalith is to 
be manufactured in Hamburg on a large scale. The com- 
pound is formed from the casein of milk and is obtained 
in a plastic mass, which may be pressed into any form 
desired and then allowed to harden. It can be worked 
very well with a tool, being more elastic than ebonite, to 
which it is said to be scarcely inferior in its insulation 
properties and its resistance to spark discharges. This 
was shown by official tests in the imperial laboratory in 
Berlin, where it was found that galalith was not attacked 
by oil, benzine or alkalies. A pound of the material can 
be obtained from the case'n in 8 gallons of milk. 
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Navy Yard Construction. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 17, 1905.—A movement 
has been set on foot to secure authority from Congress 
in the next Naval Appropriation bill for the construction 
of at least one battle ship in a Government navy yard, 
presumably that at Brooklyn, the principal argument in 
support of the proposition being the alleged success that 
has attended the construction of the battle ship Con- 
necticut “in competition with ” the Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Company, which has built the sister 
ship Louisiana. 


Eight-Hour Movement Involved. 


The interest of the labor organiations in this matter is 
easily understood. The Government yards are operated 
on an eight-hour basis, and throughout their “sphere of 
influence ” they have an important effect upon conditions 
of employment. Private shipyards in their neighbor- 
hood find it difficult to compete with the Government in 
the matter of wages, as workmen in all trades and es- 
pecially machinists are eager to secure employment in 
the Government establishments. Organjzed labor counts 
heavily upon the expanding influence of the navy yards 
in the campaign for a universal eight-hour day, believing 
that the allotment of war ships to the Government yards 
will do more to embarrass private yards operating on a 
nine or ten hour basis than any other device that could 
be employed. 

The co-operation of the Navy Department in this 
movement gives it a status which should not be ignored 
by the owners of private yards. The Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair takes the position that the Govern- 
ment has spent so much money in equipping the Brooklyn 
yard to build war ships, and has gathered together so 
efficient an organization that much time and money would 
be wasted if no more big ships should be built in that 

. yard. Every manufacturer will understand the consid- 
erations that appeal to the bureau, and will also appre- 
ciate the character of the influence likely to be exerted 
on Congress in the furtherance of this policy. 

In all this discussion, however, it appears to be ac- 
cepted as a fact that the competition between the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard building the Connecticut and the pri- 
vate concern constructing the Louisiana has resulted in 
favor of the former. This is an absolute fallacy, and as 
it is fundamental it should be fully understood. Neither 
vessel will be completed before next Jul¥, and until the 
last day’s work has been paid for it will not be possible 
to determine the cost of the Connecticut. 


The Connecticut-Louisiana Contest, 


On October 1, according to the official reports, the 
Connecticut was 89.39 per cent. completed, while the per- 
centage of the Louisiana was 87.73. When the Connec- 
ticut was launched on September 29, 1904, her percentage 
was 53.59, while that of the Louisiana upon the day of 
her launching, August 27, 1904, was 54.5. On September 
1 of the current year the Louisiana was slightly ahead 
of the Connecticut, so that it will be seen that very uni- 
form progress has been made in the building of the two 
ships. The contest thus far, however, has demonstrated 
only one important thing—namely, that !t is possible 
for a Government yard to employ a sufficient number of 
men on an eight-hour basis to build a ship as rapidly as a 
private yard can do the same work efficiently and econom- 
ically on a ten-hour basis. This is a fact of some Interest, 
but it has no bearing whatever upon the main question in 
the minds of Congress when this competition was insti- 
tuted; that is to say, whether the Government under the 
conditions imposed upon it can build ships as cheaply as 
private yards. 

The claim that the Connecticut-Louisiana contest has 
resulted in favor of the Government yard is based largely 
upon certain figures submitted to the Commissioner of 
Labor by a special agent appointed to investigate the 
matter, whose findings were made November 1, 1904, and 
were presented in The Iron Age of February 9, 1905. 
The bare figures presented in this report showed that the 
average number of pounds per man per ten-hour day 
worked into the Louisiana was 50.608, while the average 
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per man per eight-hour day in the case of the Connec- 
ticut was 50,390. These figures give a resulting average 
number of pounds per hour of 5.0608 in the case of the 
Louisiana and of 6.2995 in the case of the Connecticut. In 
presenting these figures the special agent drew atten- 
tion to the fact that “the work of the Louisiana has 
been performed in the regular way, and under normal 
conditions, while that of the Connecticut indicates the 
putting forth of unusual and extraordinary effort and 
energy.” 
Cost Not Considered. 


It is not surprising that the output per man per hour 
in the Brooklyn yard should be greater than that in the 
private yard, but as already pointed out, the rate of 
wages must be taken into account before the relative cost 
of the two ships can be even approximately shown, 
The builders of the Louisiana do not doubt that, even 
allowing a fair profit on the work, the vessel constructed 
by them will cost the Government considerably less than 
the Connecticut. The fact should also be borne in mind 
in this connection that it will hardly be practicable to 
make an absolutely accurate comparison of the cost of 
supervising the construction of the two vessels owing to 
the difference in organization, methods, &c. 

The Bureau of Labor, which prepared and published 
the report on the Louisiana-Connecticut contest, finds it- 
self somewhat embarrassed by the action of at least one 
of its special agents whose pro-labor tendencies have 
detracted seriously from his efficiency. This agent, in an 
address recently made at a labor meeting and which was 
fully reported in the daily press, criticised the conclusions 
reached by the bureau, declaring them to be “ susceptible 
of explanation.’”” The representatives of organized labor 
have naturally seized upon this statement to discredit the 
bureau’s report. The facts have been brought to the at- 
tention of the Commissioner of Labor, and it is possi- 
ble that a definite policy will be adopted with regard to 
the public speeches and writings of the bureau’s agents. 
It has not been suggested that the freedom of speech of 
these agents should be abridged, but it is obviously im- 
proper for them to criticise the official findings of the 
bureau with which they are connected. w. L. C. 


———_—_>-- oe __—_- 


Labor Notes. 





At a meeting of all its employees on October 7 the 
National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, an- 
nounced that thereafter it would operate an open shop. 
The order went into effect October 9 and the men were 
then all at work. President O’Connell of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists went to Dayton im- 
mediately after the order was issued, and accompanied 
by a committee had a conference with General Manager 
Chalmers of the company. It was stated after the con- 
ference that the management had simply repeated to 
Mr. O’Connell what it had told the men at the general 
meeting, adding that it now had an open shop and in- 
tended to keep it. 


Latest advices state that by a vote of 964 to 345 the 
union employees of the National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, decided not to strike. With the over- 
whelming vote of loyalty to the company, expressing 
appreciation of the fairness and justice of the policy of 
its management by the employees, it is hoped that the 
strike for the present at least has been avoided. Manager 
Chalmers states that as a matter of fact the company has 
practically been running its plant on the open shop plan 
ever since the strike of four years ago and that the good 
men in the polishing room and foundry are earning more 
money, notwithstanding the fact that prices were ad- 
justed, than-they ever earned when these two depart- 
ments were operated as closed shops. 


The union chain makers at York, Pa., have rejected 
the plan to end the labor troubles among them and will 
stay out. The employing companies had offered liberal 
terms, but no recognition of the York union. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 


The William B. Pollock Company, Youngstown, Obio, builder 
of steel plate construction for blast furnaces and steel works, 
has secured contracte for a large amount of equipment for the 
new Bessemer steel plant of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany, now building at Youngstown, Ohio. These contracts in- 
clude two 10-ton Bessemer converters with stands, operating 
cylinders, bottomjack and cars complete; four steel works cu- 
polas with fittings and fixtures complete and eight 10-ton steel 
ladies, These orders are for delivery and erection of the work 
complete, and embrace that part of the Bessemer steel works 
equipment which the William B. Pollock Company manuafactures. 


We can state officially that the report that the National Tube 
Company would build two more blast furnaces, a blooming mill 
and a foundry for making ingots at Lorain, Ohio, is untrue. 
There is no present intention of adding to the blast furnace plant 
at Lorain or of building new mills other than those that 
have been in course of erection for some months. 


At present only 20 of the 30 hot mills in the Shenango works 
of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company at New Castle, Pa., 
are in operation. It is not known when the other ten mills will 
be started. 


The Reading Iron Company is arranging to start its sheet 
mill at Reading, Pa. 


The Brooke Iron Company has blown out Furnace No, 2 at 
Birdsboro, Pa., for repairs. 


The Pennsylvania Stee] Company has been making improve- 
ments to the ovens and boilers of its furnaces at Steelton, Pa. 
The product of the faur furnaces at Steelton and that at Lochiel 
this fa!l has been large. The company is also making progress 
on its new coke plant. 


The Berkshire Iron Works has blown out its active furnace 
at Sheridan, Pa., for repairs. The work will be pushed night and 
day and it is expected to start before the close of the year. 


As soon as the necessary coal and scrap arrives the Rockaway 
Rolling Mill, Rockaway, N. J., will be put in operation. Men 
are now clearing up the works and overhauling the machinery. 


The Weller Rolling Mill & Forge Company, Anniston, Ala., 
whose plant was recently destroyed by fire, has not yet com- 
pleted plans for rebuilding as the insurance has not yet been 
adjusted. 


George W. Prentiss & Co., Holyoke, Mass., wire manufactur- 
ers, are to built an addition to their works 28 x 50 feet and two 
stories and basement, connecting the two main buildings of the 
works, One floor will be devoted to manufacturing and the re- 
mainder to storage. 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
is now building a new furnace complete for the Chattanooga 
Furnace Company in that city. The capacity is to be 125 tons 
per day. It is also building 2000 horse-power of Continental, or 
Morison, corrugated furnace boilers for 150 pounds working pres- 
sure for the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala., and has contracts for a considerable number of Con- 
tinental boifers for other concerns. 


No. 2 furnace of the Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethle- 
hem, Pa., has been put in blast. 

The 16-inch bar mill of the Republic Iron & Steel Company's 
Indiana plant, at Muncie, is being removed to the Toledo, Ohio, 
mills. Scarcity of natural gas and high coal rates are given as 
the cause of the removal. The nut and bolt departments will 
be continued at Muncie. 


The Wellston Iron & Steel Company, Wellston, Ohio, recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000,000, will take over 
the plant and continue the business formerly carried on by a 
company of the same name. The incorporators are M. 8. Stern- 
oor J. BE. Ferree, H, 8. Willard, H. 8. Willard, Jr., and Joseph 

eGhee, 


The 28 x 60 inch jobbing mill of the Portsmouth Steel Com- 
pany, Portsmouth, Ohio, started up on Monday, October 16, after 
being closed down for several weeks for repairs. The new three- 
high 84-inch plate mill which has been under erection for some 
months is expected to start October 23, and the company ex- 
pects its output of finished plates and sheets to be about 5000 
tons a month. N, V. F. Wilson is now general manager of this 
plant. 

The continuous sheet mill of the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company at Sharon, Pa., has been started up again, after being 
closed down in order to allow some machinery to be installed. 
The process of continuous rolling of steel sheets under the Bray 
System at this plant has proved a decided success. 


General Machinery. 


The Bicknell Mfg. & Supply Company, Janesville, Wis., is 
adding to its equipment and will buy a second-hand shaper, 
lathe and drill press. 

The Sidney Tool Company, Sidney, Ohio, has purchased the 
plant of the Sebastian-May Company for $3200. The company 
is very much in need of larger facilities and will make extensive 
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improvements. It manufactures forges, drills, band saws, feed 
cutters and is adding a line of wood working machinery. 


The American Blower Company's shops at Detroit, Mich., are 
extremely busy in all departments. Among other large orders in 
hand is one for complete heating apparatus for the new Allegheny 
shops of the Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburgh. 


The A. E. Shorthill Company, successor to the Marshalltown 
Foundry and the Marshalltown Bridge, Boiler & Machine Shops, 
Marshalitcwn, Iowa, expects soon to have the new plant which 
it is erecting on First avenue and Boone street completed and in 
operation. A boiler and engine of its own make has been in- 
stalled, together with the following machinery: A Lodge & 
Shipley geared head lathe, Ferracute trimming press, Cincinnat! 
planer, Brown & Sharpe universal! miller, Becker-Brainard ver- 
tical millers and an Ohio back geared crank shaper. C. R. 
Speers is president and treasurer of the company. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has received a contract from the South Side Elevated Railway 
Company, Chicago, for 80 double equipments of 75 horse-power 
each. This is a supplementary order to the one the Westing- 
house Company received six months ago, which represented 70 
double equipments of 75 horse-power each. In addition to the 
order for motors the cars are to be equipped with the Westing- 
house multiple unit switch control. An order has been received 
from the Consolidated Railways Company, New Haven, Conn., for 
57 quadruple equipments of 40 horse-power motors each and 12 
quadruple equipments of 55 horse-power motors each, which means 
that 57 cars will be equipped with four motors each of 40 horse- 
power capacity and 12 cars with four motors of 55 horse-power ca- 
pacity. These orders are among the largest contracts for elec- 
tric railway apparatus that have been given to a single company 
within the last year. 


Plans are being prepared and building operations will com- 
mence at once on a four-story, with full basement, brick and steel 
factory addition to the plant of the National-Acme Mfg. Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, It is hoped to have the building in readiness 
for occupancy early in 1906. The four-story addition built dur- 
ing the past summer afforded only slight and temporary relief 
to the crowded condition of all departments, and the present 
capacity will be more than doubled when the improvements under 
way have been carried out. The company builds the “ Acme Auto- 
matic,” the only multiple spindle screw machine on the market, 
and manufactures also the product therefrom—set screws, ca) 
screws and special milled parts. Recent orders have been booked 
for deliveries to Europe, Asia and South America. The com. 
pany maintains branch offices in New York, Boston and Chicago, 
and is represented in Europe by Schuchardt & Schiitte and Alfred 
H. Schiitte. 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, Ohio, bas 
been awarded the contract to furnish for the Wheeling & Lake 
Brie Railroad, at Huron, Ohio, a complete ore handling plant, 
consisting of four Hulett ore unloading machines, equipped with 
the Hulett patented excavating bucket. These machines will be 
able to span four tracks, having a cantilever at the rear of the 
machines and folding boom at the front, or water, side of the 
machines. The plant is to be completed by May 1, 1906. The 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company has recently closed a number 
of important contracts for steel. works machinery for Great 
Britain and mining outfits for Nevada and Mexico. 


A jarless pneumatic hammer will be placed on the marke! 
by the Helwig Mfg. Company, St. Paul, Minn., maker of pneu- 
matic tools and other labor saving devices. The company states 
that owing to the iack of vibration in its pneumatic hammer 
there is no strain on the user and consequently the working ca- 
pacity of every operator is increased. The 9-inch stroke ham- 
mer weighs but 14 pounds and rivets up to 1% inches speedily. 


The J, L. Taylor Dredge Mfg. Company, Royal Centre, Ind., is 
looking for a suitable site for its proposed new plant. The com- 
pany will erect a modern plant to cost about $30,000, the main 
structure to be of concrete 60 x 300 feet. The company will 
make improved dredging machinery which will have a patent 
air cooled shoe friction and dipper handle holder. J. L. Taylor 
is president and general manager, Wm. Gundrum vice-president 
and W. J. Goodrich secretary and treasurer. 


Cole & Thornley, Rhinebeck, N. Y., intend to fit out a com- 
plete plant for the manufacture of their patent horseshoe calks, 
the equipment to include a 1-inch bolt heading or forging ma- 
chine, small crude oil furnace, screw machine and emery wheel 
grinders. While it has not been decided how much power will 
be required to operate the plant, it is probable that 10 horse- 
power will be sufficient and that a gasoline engine will be used. 
The firm is composed of W. B. Cole and F. H. Thornley. 

The Insley Iron Works has been incorporated at Indianapolis. 
Ind., with $15,000 capital stock, by Ernest F. Knefler, Wm. IH. 
Insley and Louis F, Aichorn. - 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, has 
received an order from the Tonapah Mining Company for four 
electric hoists. 


Some little machinery will be purchased by the Michigan 
Boat Company, Detroit, Mich., for equipping the building which 
it recently secured. Considerable machinery has already been 
purchased. 
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Power Plant Equipment. 


The Murray lron Works Company, Burlington, Lowa, is work- 
ng on a number of important boiler contracts, among them 
eing the following : One 250 horse-power water tube boiler, with 
omplete combustion chambers, for Cape Girardeau, Mo.; two 
00 horse-power for Kansas City, Mo.; one locomotive type boiler 
or the Boston-Montana Consolidated Copper Company, which 
will weigh when completed 45,000 pounds, and duplicating a 
boiler furnished the Copper Company September 15; three ma- 
rine boilers for the Santa Fé_Railroad, one 250 horse-power for 
its own plant and three boilers for the municipal lighting plant 
at Lincoln, Neb. 


The Canadian Westinghouse Company was awarded a con- 
tract at $68,411 for the installation at Toronto, Canada, of two 
5,000,000-gallon imperial turbine pumps and steam turbines. 


George A, Upham, Watertown, Conn., will need either a gaso- 
line engine or an electric motor of 15 to 20 horse-power in con- 
nection with the building which he is erecting at his lumber 
yard for a wood working shop. 


The gas and electrical department of the city of Norwich, 
Conn., will add extensively to its Jighting plant. The new equip- 
ment will consist of a 240-kw. two-phase 60-cycle alternating cur- 
rent General Electric generator, direct connected to a 360 horse- 
power Retiance Corliss tandem steam engine, and a water gas 
set and three purifiers manufactured by the Western Gas Con- 
struction Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. Several new buildings are 
being erected. The city is trying the experiment of municipal 
ownership. 


The United Shoe Machinery Company is adding to its boiler 
house at its new plant at Beverly, Mass., and will install two 
500 horse-power Babcock .& Wilcox boilers. 


Three orders of large size have recently been received by the 
Westinghouse Machine Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., for its 
Roney mechanical stoker. One is from the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., for 16 114 x 24 inch grate stok- 
ers; another is from the Lehigh Valley Traction Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. for eight 130 x 20 inch grate stokers, and the 
third is from the Pressed Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for six 100 x 20 inch grate stokers. These stokers will be ca- 
pable of burning low grade bituminous coal efficiently and with- 
out smoke In addition to these orders smaller ones have been 
received from the Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Water, 
Light & Gas Company, Hutchinson, Kan.; William Wanton Dun- 
neli, Aponaug, R. I.; Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pa.; Pennsylvania Heat & Power Company, Wilkinsburg, Pa.; 
Merchants’ Light, Heat & Power Company, Canton, Ohio; Schlitz 
Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., and United Shoe Machinery 
Company, Beverly, Mass. 

The Abner Doble Company, San Francisco, Cal., has recently 
received several interesting orders for Doble tangential water 
wheels, Prominent among them is an order from the California 
Gas & Electric Corporation for a 9000 horse-power wheel for 
its De Sabla power plant. This machine will be similar to the 
8000 horse-power wheel installed in the De Sabla plant last 
year and the three 8000 horse-power wheels recently completed 
and now successfully operating in the new electric station of the 
same company. The wheel will operate under a head of 1539 
feet at 400 revolutions per minute and will be driven by a single 
jet of water, thus making it the most powerful water wheel ever 
constructed for operation under a single jet of water. Among 
the other orders are one Doble needle regulating nozzle for a 
large water wheel for the Komata Reefs Gold Mining Company, 
New Zealand, and a double 700 horse-power water wheel unit 
for Mitsui & Co., Japan, for operation under 210-foot head, this 
order including the wheel complete with Lombard governor and 
gate valve. 


The Ideal Stoker, 114 Liberty street, New York, has secured 
a contract for the installation of Ideal stokers at the Bayonne, 
N. J., works of the Para Recovery Company. 

The Hough Pump Company, Franklin, Pa., has incorporated 
to put on the market a new pump for all deep oil and artesian 
wells which is a new departure from the pumps now in use. The 
pumps will be manufactured by the Chas. N. Hough Mfg. Com- 
pany of that city, which is well equipped for turning out goods 
of that character. 

Foundries. 


The new plant of the Gibson-White Foundry Company at 
Alton Park, Chattanooga, Tenn., is now in full operation. The 
Gibson-White Company purchased the plant from the Southern 
‘ron Works and during the summer made extensive improve- 
ments to the buildings and installed new machinery. The com- 
pany will manufacture stoves, hollow ware and grates. Fill- 
‘aore Gibson, the manager, has had many years’ experience in 
‘oundry work. He has been interested in several foundries in 
past years and was instrumental many years ago in locating the 
irst stove foundry at Chattanooga. 


Aug. Wilshuen of Stafford, Kan., has made preparations for 
the installation of an iron foundry for use in connection with 
is factory. 

A charter has been secured at Birmingham, Ala., by the 
‘Vebber Iron Works, which is capitalized at $10,000 and will 
‘reet a foundry. P. S. Webber, president; J. A. Pilcher, G. A. 
‘owan ‘nnd others are the incorporators. 
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The Manufacturers’ Foundry Company, Waterbury, Conn., 

manufacturer of castings for gasoline engine cylinders and gen- 
eral purposes, is to build two one-story additions to its works, 
one to be 22 x 51 feet, of brick, heavy mili construction; the 
other of frame construction, 40 x 50 feet. No new equipment 
is required. 
+ Davidweiser & Wiand, Pottstown, Pa., have started work 
on the big foundry for the Stanley G. Flagg Company at that 
place. It will be 340 x 100 feet. It will be one of the largest 
foundries in the Schuylkill Valley. 

The Ross-Meehan Foundry Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., |s 
erecting a building 110 x 65 feet, for the making and storing of 
cores. It is also building two annealing ovens, each of 15 tons 
capacity. 

The G. F. Burton Company, Springfield, Ohio, has been in- 
corporated with $10,000 capital by G. F. Burton et al. It will 
manufacture foundry supplies. 

The Pittsburgh Valve & Fittings Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is erecting a fire proof pattern shop, 40 x 100 feet, one story, and 
a fire proof vault for pattern storage, 50 x 30 feet, 20 feet high, 
at its Barberton (Ohio) plant. No new machinery is required. 


The plant of the Standard Car & Machine Company at Union- 
town, Pa., has been sold to the American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Company, New York, who will operate it. ; 


Bridges and Buildings. 


The Russell. Wheel & Foundry Company, Detroit, Mich., re- 
ceived the steel contract for the Murphy Power Building to be 
erected at the corner of Wayne and Congress streets, Detroit. 
This is said to be the largest steel contract for a building ever 
let in Michigan, amounting to about 3,000 tons. 

The Commissioners of Chester and Montgomery counties, 
Pennsylvania, have formulated plans to begin work this fall on 
the construction of a steel bridge across the Schuylkill River, 
bids for which will soon be asked, 

Upon petition of Ross B. Stark, a stockholder, Joseph W. 
Porter has been appointed receiver for the Ohio Steel Erecting 
Company, Steubenville, Ohio. The company was incorporated 
under Delaware laws with a capital of $50,000 and is alleged to 
be insolvent. 

The Pacific Bridge Company, Portland, Ore., received a con- 
tract at $27,625 for the erection of a steel bridge over the 
Wishka River at Aberdeen, Wash. 

Fires. 


The foundry of R. Estabrook & Son, South Boston, Mass., was 
destroyed by fire October 10. 

The barrel factory of Goepper Bros. Company, East Cam- 
bridge, Mass., was destroyed by fire October 10, with a loss of 
$35,000. 

The Riverside Foundry & Machine Works, Riverside, Cal., 
was recently destroyed by fire, the loss being about $28,000. 

Hardware. 


The G. Drouvé Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has booked a 
number of contracts for the Anti-Pluvius Skylight, including 
about 15,000 square feet for the new public library building on 
Forty-second street, New York; 30,000 square feet for the Edi- 
son power house, New York, and 3,000 square feet for the West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Company, Mechanicsville, N. Y. Orders 
for the Lovell sash operating device have been received for the 
equipment of the mili of J. L. Stifel & Sons, Wheeling, W. Va. ; 
erecting shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Altoona, Pa.; new 
building for the Alden-Sampson Mfg. Company, Pittsfield, Mass. ; 
shops of the Southern Pacific Railroad, Ogden, Utah, and the 
Dupont Powder Company’s works, Wilmington, Del. Orders for 
skylight work have been received from Isaac G. Johnson & Co., 
Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y., and the Firth Carpet Company, Firth 
Cliff, N. Y. 

The New Castle Shovel Company, formerly of New Castle, 
Ind., has been reorganized and moved to Owensboro, Ky., being 
now styled the Owensboro Shovel & Tool Company. Announce- 
ment is made that desirable orders have been booked and that 
operations will be confined to turning out the better grades of 
goods, practically eliminating what are known as fourth-grade 
goods from the output. 

The Hussey Farm Tool Company, Indianapolis, Ind., has suc- 
ceeded the Niagara Plow Company of Indianapolis and the Hus- 
sey Mower Company of Knightstown, Ind. 


Mott, Lauritzen & Breniman, manufacturers of the One 
Minute washer, have opened a temporary office in the Lodick 
Building, Sandusky, Ohio, and are making preparations for the 
establishment of a factory in the Stapleton Building, on Bast 
Water street, in that city. The firm is being supplied with ma- 
chines to commence business from the factory at Newton, Iowa, 
where the washer is made for Iowa and several adjoining States. 
Electric motor, lathe, drill press and other machinery, together 
with castings and other parts of the machines, have been or- 
dered for the Sandusky factory, where the washers will be made 
for the newly established territory, which embraces some twenty 
States Bast and South. 7 

The Hays-Henderson Saw & Supply Company, Chattanooga, 


Tenn., has been organized and incorporated under the State laws 
of Tennessee for the manufacture of circular saws, planer knives 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 


The William B. Pollock Company, Youngstown, Ohio, builder 
of steel] plate construction for blast furnaces and steel works, 
has secured contracts for a large amount of equipment for the 
new Bessemer steel plant of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany, now building at Youngstown, Ohio. These contracts in- 
clude two 10-ton Bessemer converters with stands, operating 
cylinders, bottomjack and cars complete; four steel works cu- 
polas with fittings and fixtures complete and eight 10-ton steel 
ladles, These orders are for delivery and erection of the work 
complete, and embrace that part of the Bessemer steel works 
equipment which the William B. Pollock Company manuafactures. 


We can state officially that the report that the National Tube 
Company would build two more blast furnaces, a blooming mill 
and a foundry for making ingots at Lorain, Ohio, is untrue. 
There is no present intention of adding to the blast furnace plant 
at Lorain or of building new mills other than those that 
have been in course of erection for some months. 
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At present only 20 of the 30 hot mills in the Shenango works 
of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company at New Castle, Pa., 
are in operation, It is not known when the other ten mills will 
be started. 


The Reading Iron Company is arranging to start its sheet 
mill at Reading, Pa. 


The Brooke Iron Company has blown out Furnace No, 2 at 


Birdsboro, Pa., for repairs. 


The Pennsylvania Stee) Company has been making improve- 
ments to the ovens and boilers of its furnaces at Steelton, Pa. 
The product of the faur furnaces at Steelton and that at Lochiel 
this fall has been large. The company is also making progress 
on its new coke plant. 


The Berkshire Iron Works has blown out its active furnace 
at Sheridan, Pa., for repairs. The work will be pushed night and 
day and it is expected to start before the close of the year. 


As soon as the necessary coal and scrap arrives the Rockaway 
Rolling Mill, Rockaway, N. J., will be put in operation. Men 
are now clearing up the works and overhauling the machinery. 


The Weller Rolling Mill & Forge Company, Anniston, Ala., 
whose plant was recently destroyed by fire, has not yet com- 
pleted plans for rebuilding as the insurance has not yet been 
adjusted. 


George W. Prentiss & Co., Holyoke, Mass., wire manufactur- 
ers, are to built an addition to their works 28 x 50 feet and two 
stories and basement, connecting the two main buildings of the 
works. One floor will be devoted to manufacturing and the re- 
mainder to storage. 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
is now building a new furnace complete for the Chattanooga 
Furnace Company in that city. The capacity is to be 125 tons 
per day. It is aiso building 2000 horse-power of Continental, or 
Morison, corrugated furnace boilers for 150 pounds working pres- 
sure for the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala., and has contracts for a considerable number of Con- 
tinental boifers for other concerns. 

No. 2 furnace of the Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethle- 
hem, Pa., has been put in blast. 

The 16-inch bar mill of the Republic Iron & Steel Company's 
Indiana plant, at Muncie, is being removed to the Toledo, Ohio, 
mills. Scarcity of natural gas and high coal rates are given as 
the cause of the removal. The nut and bolt departments will 
be continued at Muncie. 


The Wellston Iron & Steel Company, Wellston, Ohio, recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000,000, will take over 
the plant and continue the business formerly carried on by a 
company of the same name. The incorporators are M. 8S. Stern- 
berger, J. E. Ferree, H. S. Willard, H. 8. Willard, Jr., and Joseph 
McGhee. 


The 28 x 60 inch jobbing mill of the Portsmouth Steel Com- 
pany, Portsmouth, Ohio, started up on Monday, October 16, after 
being closed down for several weeks for repairs. The new three- 
high 84-inch plate mill which has been under erection for some 
months is expected to start October 23, and the company ex- 
pects its output of finished plates and sheets to be about 5000 
tons a month. N, V. F. Wilson is now general manager of this 
plant. 

The continuous sheet mill of the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company at Sharon, Pa., has been started up again, after being 
closed down in order to allow some machinery to be installed. 
The process of continuous rolling of steel sheets under the Bray 
system at this plant has proved a decided success. 


General Machinery. 


The Bicknell Mfg. & Supply Company, Janesville, Wis., is 
adding to its equipment and will buy a second-hand shaper, 
lathe and drill press. 

The Sidney Tool Company, Sidney, Ohio, has purchased the 
plant of the Sebastian-May Company for $3200. The company 
is very much in need of larger facilities and will make extensive 
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improvements. It manufactures forges, drills, band saws, feed 
cutters and is adding a line of wood working machinery. 


The American Blower Company's shops at Detroit, Mich., are 
extremely busy in all departments. Among other large orders in 
hand is one for-complete heating apparatus for the new Allegheny 
shops of the Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburgh. 


The A. E. Shorthill Company, successor to the Marshalltown 
Foundry and the Marshalltown Bridge, Boiler & Machine Shops, 
Marshalltcwn, Iowa, expects soon to have the new plant which 
it is erecting on First avenue and Boone street completed and in 
operation. A boiler and engine of its own make has been in- 
stalled, together with the following machinery: A Lodge & 
Shipley geared head lathe, Ferracute trimming press, Cincinnat! 
planer, Brown & Sharpe universa! miller, Becker-Brainard ver- 
tical millers and an Ohio back geared crank shaper. C, R. 
Speers is president and treasurer of the company. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has received a contract from the South Side Elevated Railway 
Company, Chicago, for 80 double equipments of 75 horse-power 
each. This is a supplementary order to the one the Westing- 
house Company received six months ago, which represented 70 
double equipments of 75 horse-power each. In addition to the 
order for motors the cars are to be equipped with the Westing- 
house multiple unit switch control. An order has been received 
from the Consolidated Railways Company, New Haven, Conn., for 
57 quadruple equipments of 40 horse-power motors each and 12 
quadruple equipments of 55 horse-power motors each, which means 
that 57 cars will be equipped with four motors each of 40 horse- 
power capacity and 12 cars with four motors of 55 horse-power ca- 
pacity. These orders are among the largest contracts for elec 
tric railway apparatus that have been given to a single company 
within the last year. 


Plans are being prepared and building operations will com- 
mence at once on a four-story, with full basement, brick and steel 
factory addition to the plant of the National-Acme Mfg. Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. It is hoped to have the building in readiness 
for occupancy early in 1906. The four-story addition built dur- 
ing the past summer afforded only slight and temporary relief 
to the crowded condition of all departments, and the present 
capacity will be more than doubled when the improvements under 
way have been carried out. The company builds the ‘ Acme Auto- 
matic,” the only multiple spindle screw machine on the market, 
and manufactures also the product therefrom—set screws, cap 
screws and special milled parts, Recent orders have been booked 
for deliveries to Europe, Asia and South America. The com 
pany maintains branch offices in New York, Boston and Chicago, 
and is represented in Europe by Schuchardt & Schiitte and Alfred 
H. Schiitte. 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, Ohio, bas 
been awarded the contract to furnish for the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie Railroad, at Huron, Ohio, a complete ore handling plant, 
consisting of four Hulett ore unloading machines, equipped with 
the Hulett patented excavating bucket. These machines will be 
able to span four tracks, having a cantilever at the rear of the 
machines and folding boom at the front, or water, side of the 
machines. The plant is to be completed by May 1, 1906. The 
Weilman-Seaver-Morgan Company has recently closed a number 
of important contracts for steel works machinery for Great 
Britain and mining outfits for Nevada and Mexico. 


A jarless pneumatic hammer will be placed on the markel 
by the Helwig Mfg. Company, St. Paul, Minn., maker of pneu 
matic tools and other labor saving devices. The company states 
that owing to the iack of vibration in its pneumatic hammer 
there is no strain on the user and consequently the working ca- 
pacity of every operator is increased. The 9-inch stroke ham- 
mer weighs but 14 pounds and rivets up to 1% inches speedily. 


The J. L. Taylor Dredge Mfg. Company, Royal Centre, Ind., is 
iooking for a suitable site for its proposed new plant. The com- 
pany will erect a modern plant to cost about $30,000, the main 
structure to be of concrete 60 x 300 feet. The company will 
make improved dredging machinery which will have a patent 
air cooled shoe friction and dipper handle holder. J. L. Taylor 
is president and general manager, Wm. Gundrum vice-president 
and W. J. Goodrich secretary and treasurer. 


Cole & Thornley, Rhinebeck, N. Y., intend to fit out a com- 
plete plant for the manufacture of their patent horseshoe calks, 
the equipment to include a 1-inch bolt heading or forging ma- 
chine, small crude oil furnace, screw machine and emery wheel 
grinders. While it has not been decided how much power wil! 
be required to operate the plant, it is probable that 10 horse- 
power will be sufficient and that a gasoline engine will be used. 
The firm is composed of W. B. Cole and F. H. Thornley. 

The Insley Iron Works has been incorporated at Indianapolis. 
Ind., with $15,000 capital stock, by Ernest F. Knefler, Wm. IH. 
Insley ard Louis F, Aichorn. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, has 
received an order from the Tonapah Mining Company for four 
electric hoists, 


Some little machinery will be purchased by the Michigan 
Boat Company, Detroit, Mich., for equipping the building which 
it recently secured. Considerable machinery has already been 
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Power Plant Equipment. 


The Murray lron Works Company, Burlington, Iowa, is work- 
ing on a number of important boiler contracts, among them 
ing the following: One 250 horse-power water tube boiler, with 
omplete combustion chambers, for Cape Girardeau, Mo.; two 
300 horse-power for Kansas City, Mo.; one locomotive type boiler 
for the Boston-Montana Consolidated Copper Company, which 
will weigh when completed 45,000 pounds, and duplicating a 
boiler furnished the Copper Company September 15; three ma- 
rine boilers for the Santa Fé Railroad, one 250 horse-power for 
its own plant and three boilers for the municipal lighting plant 
at Lincoln, Neb. 


The Canadian Westinghouse Company was awarded a con- 
tract at $68,411 for the installation at Toronto, Canada, of two 
»,000,000-gallon imperial turbine pumps and steam turbines. 


George A, Upham, Watertown, Conn., will need either a gaso- 
line engine or an electric motor of 15 to 20 horse-power in con- 
nection with the building which he is erecting at his lumber 
yard for a wood working shop. 


The gas and electrical department of the city of Norwich, 
Conn., will add extensively to its lighting plant. The new equip- 
ment will consist of a 240-kw. two-phase 60-cycle alternating cur- 
rent General Electric generator, direct connected to a 360 horse- 
power Reliance Corliss tandem steam engine, and a water gas 
set and three purifiers manufactured by the Western Gas Con- 
struction Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. Several new buildings are 
being erected. ‘The city is trying the experiment of municipal 
ownership. 

The United Shoe Machinery Company is adding to its boiler 
house at its new plant at Beverly, Mass., and will install two 
500 horse-power Babcock & Wilcox boilers. 


Three orders of large size have recently been received by the 
Westinghouse Machine Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., for its 
Roney mechanical stoker. One is from the Jones & Laughlin 
Stee! Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., for 16 114 x 24 inch grate stok- 
ers: another is from the Lehigh Valley Traction Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for eight 130 x 20 inch grate stokers, and the 
third is from the Pressed Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for six 100 x £0 inch grate stokers. These stokers will be ca- 
pable of burning low grade bituminous coal efficiently and with- 
out smoke In addition to these orders smaller ones have been 
received from the Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Water, 
Light & Gas Company, Hutchinson, Kan.; William Wanton Dun- 
neli, Aponaug, R. I.; Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pa.; Pennsylvania Heat & Power Company, Wilkinsburg, Pa.; 
Merchants’ Light, Heat & Power Company, Canton, Ohio; Schlitz 
Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., and United Shoe Machinery 
Company, Beverly, Mass. 

The Abner Doble Company, San Francisco, Cal., has recently 
received several interesting orders for Doble tangential water 
wheels, Prominent among them is an order from the California 
Gas & Electric Corporation for a 9000 horse-power wheel for 
its De Sabla power plant. This machine will be similar to the 
8000 horse-power wheel installed in the De Sabla plant last 
year and the three 8000 horse-power wheels recently completed 
and now successfully operating in the new electric station of the 
same company. ‘T'he whee! will operate under a head of 1530 
feet at 400 revolutions per minute and will be driven by a single 
jet of water, thus making it the most powerful water wheel ever 
constructed for operation under a single jet of water. Among 
the other orders are one Doble needle regulating nozzle for a 
large water wheel for the Komata Reefs Gold Mining Company, 
New Zealand, and a double 700 horse-power water wheel unit 
for Mitsui & Co., Japan, for operation under 210-foot head, this 
order including the wheel complete with Lombard governor and 
gate valve. 


The Ideal Stoker, 114 Liberty street, New York, has secured 
a contract for the installation of Ideal stokers at the Bayonne, 
N. J., works of the Para Recovery Company. 


The Hough Pump Company, Franklin, Pa., has incorporated 
to put on the market a new pump for all deep oil and artesian 
wells which is a new departure from the pumps now in use. The 
pumps will be manufactured by the Chas. N. Hough Mfg. Com- 
pany of that city, which is well equipped for turning out goods 
of that character, 


Foundries. 


The new plant of the Gibson-White Foundry Company at 
Alton Park, Chattanooga, Tenn., is now in full operation. The 
Gibson-White Company purchased the plant from the Southern 
iron Works and during the summer made extensive improve- 
ments to the buildings and installed new machinery. The com- 
pany will manufacture stoves, hollow ware and grates.  Fill- 
iore Gibson, the manager, has had many years’ experience in 

sundry work. He has been interested in several foundries in 
past years and was instrumental many years ago in locating the 
st stove foundry at Chattanooga. 


Aug. Wilshuen of Stafford, Kan., has made preparations for 
the installation of an iron foundry for use in connection with 
is factory. 

A charter has been secured at Birmingham, Ala. by the 
‘Vebber Iron Works, which is capitalized at $10,000 and will 
‘-ect a foundry. P. S. Webber, president; J. A. Pilcher, G. A. 

,wan And others are the incorporators. 
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The Manufacturers’ Foundry Company, Waterbury, Conn., 
manufacturer of castings for gasoline engine cylinders and gen- 
eral purposes, is to build two one-story additions to its works, 
one to be 22 x 51 feet, of brick, heavy mill construction; the 
other of frame construction, 40 x 50 feet. No new equipment 
is required, 

Davidweiser & Wiand, Pottstown, Pa., have started work 
on the big foundry for the Stanley G, Flagg Company at that 
place. It will be 340 x 100 feet. It will be one of the largest 
foundries in the Schuylkill Valley. 

The Ross-Meehan Foundry Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., is 
erecting a building 110 x 65 feet, for the making and storing of 
cores. It is also building two annealing ovens, each of 15 tons 
capacity. 

The G. F. Burton Company, Springfield, Ohio, has been in- 
corporated with $10,000 capital by G. F. Burton et al. It will 
manufacture foundry supplies. 

The Pittsburgh Valve & Fittings Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is erecting a fire proof pattern shop, 40 x 100 feet, one story, and 
a fire proof vault for pattern storage, 50 x 30 feet, 20 feet high, 
at its Barberton (Ohio) plant. No new machinery is required. 


The plant of the Standard Car & Machine Company at Union- 
town, Pa., has been sold to the American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Company, New York, who will operate it. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


The Russell Wheel & Foundry Company, Detroit, Mich., re- 
ceived the steel contract for the Murphy Power Building to be 
erected at the corner of Wayne and Congress streets, Detroit. 
This is said to be the largest steel contract for a building ever 
let in Michigan, amounting to about 3,000 tons. 


The Commissioners of Chester and Montgomery counties, 
Pennsylvania, have formulated plans to begin work this fall on 
the construction of a steel bridge across the Schuylkill River, 
bids for which will soon be asked. 

Upon petition of Ross B. Stark, a stockholder, Joseph W. 
Porter has been appointed receiver for the Ohio Steel Erecting 
Company, Steubenville, Ohio. The company was incorporated 
under Delaware laws with a capital of $50,000 and is alleged to 
be insolvent. 

The Pacific Bridge Company, Portland, Ore., received a con- 
tract at $27,625 for the erection of a steel bridge over the 
Wishka River at Aberdeen, Wash. 

Fires. 


The foundry of R. Estabrook & Son, South Boston, Mass., was 
destroyed by fire October 10, 

The barrel factory of Goepper Bros. Company, East Cam- 
bridge, Mass., was destroyed by fire October 10, with a loss of 
$35,000. 

The Riverside Foundry & Machine Works, Riverside, Cal., 
was recently destroyed by fire, the loss being about $28,000. 

Hardware. 


The G. Drouvé Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has booked a 
number of contracts for the Anti-Pluvius Skylight, including 
about 15,000 square feet for the new public library building on 
Forty-second street, New York; 30,000 square feet for the Edi- 
son power house, New York, and 3,000 square feet for the West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Company, Mechanicsville, N. Y. Orders 
for the Lovell sash operating device have been received for the 
equipment of the mili of J. L. Stifel & Sons, Wheeling, W. Va. ; 
erecting shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Altoona, Pa.; new 
building for the Alden-Sampson Mfg. Company, Pittsfield, Mass. ; 
shops of the Southern Pacific Railroad, Ogden, Utah, and the 
Dupont Powder Company’s works, Wilmington, Del. Orders for 
skylight work have been received from Isaac G. Johnson & Co., 
Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y., and the Firth Carpet Company, Firth 
Cig; B. x 

The New Castle Shovel Company, formerly of New Castle, 
Ind., has been reorganized and moved to Owensboro, Ky., being 
now styled the Owensboro Shovel & Tool Company. Announce- 
ment is made that desirable orders have been booked and that 
operations will be confined to turning out the better grades of 
goods, practically eliminating what are known as fourth-grade 
goods from the output. 

The Hussey Farm Tool Company, Indianapolis, Ind., has suc- 
ceeded the Niagara Plow Company of Indianapolis and the Hus- 
sey Mower Company of Knightstown, Ind. 


Mott, Lauritzen & Breniman, manufacturers of the One 
Minute washer, have opened a temporary office in the Lodick 
Building, Sandusky, Ohio, and are making preparations for the 
establishment of a factory in the Stapleton Building, on Bast 
Water street, in that city. The firm is being supplied with ma- 
chines to commence business from the factory at Newton, Iowa, 
where the washer is made for Iowa and several adjoining States. 
Electric motor, lathe, drill press and other machinery, together 
with castings and other parts of the machines, have been or- 
dered for the Sandusky factory, where the washers will be made 
for the newly established territory, which embraces some twenty 
States East and South. a 

The Hays-Henderson Saw & Supply Company, Chattanooga, 


Tenn., has been organized and incorporated under the State laws 
of Tennessee for the manufacture of circular saws, planer knives 
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and bits. A specialty will *‘be)ymadevef repair work, including 
gumming, filing, hammering and retempering. Mill supplies will 
also be carried. 


The New Castle Forge & Bolt Company, New Castle, Pa., 
part of whose plant was destroyed by fire some time since, is 
now running to nearly full capacity and making almost as much 
tonnage as before the fire. The company reports a large amount 
of business on its books. Its manufactures consist of car forg- 
ings, chain, bolts, nuts, rivets and wrought washers. 


The Dicke Tool Company, Downers Grove, IIl., will rebuild 
its shops recently destroyed by fire, the new plant comprising a 
main building 150 x 50 feet and a blacksmith shop 38 x 40 feet. 
The company manufactures linemen’s construction tools and 
hardware specialties. It started business in a small factory in 
Chicago in 1886, moving to Downers Grove on account of heav- 
ily increased business in 1890. 


The White Lily Washer Company, Davenport, Iowa, has sup- 
plemented the equipment of its plant with a 100 horse-power 
boiler and an improved fan system of dry kilns. The improve- 
ments will give the company a capacity of about 500 machines 
a day. 


The new building which the New Home Sewing Machine 
Company, Orange, Mass., will erect as soon as the factory now 
under construction is completed will be 70 x 100 feet and four 
stories and will be devoted to the shipping department. 


The International Silver Company is building a brick addi- 
tion to the melting and rolling mill located at its Factory M, 
Wallingford, Conn., formerly the factory of Simpson, Hall, Miller 
& Co. The silver for both flat ware and hollow ware for the 
entire International Silver Company is furnished from this de- 
partment. 


The Howe Scale Company, Rutland, Vt., will build a three- 
story addition to its plant, to be 50 x 80 feet. The new building 
will contain iron, wood and pattern shops, the draughting de- 
partment and rooms for photographic work, and also a series 
of fire proof vaults, 15 x 30 feet, one on each floor and built one 
above the other. 


Luther W. Carden of Iron City, Tenn., and other business 
men of Tennessee and Alabama have organized the Florence Ma- 
chine & Railroad Supply Company at Florence, Ala., and pur- 
chased the Hoxie-Kells machine shops in East Florence for the 
purpose of manufacturing the Carden smooth surface roller cat- 
tle guard. Major A. J. McGarry of Florence is president, L. W. 
Carden, patentee, secretary, and James Garrett of Lawrencebrug, 
Forsythe Brothers of Iron City and George L. Hoxie of Flor- 
ence are large stockholders. New machinery and equipment for 
the manufacture of the cattle guard will be installed. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Morrow Mfg. Company, Wellston, Ohio., capital $25,000, 
was incorporated this week by Jerry Morrow, Will P. Morrow, 
H. C. Morrow and Jere. H. Morrow. It will make trolley wheels, 
harps and other specialties. 

The National Interurban Metal Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with $5,000 capital by John C. Davey and 
others. 


The Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., has 
purchased the business of A, H. Steele & Bro. of that city, man- 
ufactures of quillers and other textile appliances, and has re- 
moved the machinery to the loom works. q 


The Curtis & Marble Machine Company, Worcester, Mass., 
manufacturer of cloth finishing machinery, has purchased the 
business and equipment of the Miller Press & Machine Com- 
pany, Woonsocket, R. I.. manufacturer of the Miller flexible bed 
press used in textile manufacturing, and also the business of the 
Atlas Foundry & Machine Company, Irvington, N. J., manufac- 
turer of woolen machinery, the specialty being equipment for 
picker rooms. Both industries will be removed to the Curtis & 
Marbte plant, Worcester, where there is ample space for the en- 
largement. 


Clarence W. Ferguson and Henry Green, formerly with the 
Hartford Bedstead Company, Hartford, Conn., have established 
a business under the name of the National Wire Works, to man- 
ufacture office and bank railings, wire partitions, guards, &c. 
The shop is located at 308 Pearl street, Hartford. 


The Athol Pump Company, Athol, Mass., is erecting a new 
building 30 feet square and one story for its brass ferrule de- 
partment, which will be removed from the main building, per- 
mitting additional room in that structure for other departments. 
The company manufactures suction and force pumps. 


The Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago, was awarded 
contract by the Great Northern Power Company, Duluth, for 
the erection of a steel standpipe consisting of a steel tank with 
hemispherical bottom, having a capacity of about 310,000 gal- 
lons, carried on a four-column steel tower. The hight to the 
top of the tank is approximately 232 feet. Connection between 
the tank and the reservoir at the bottom is made by riveted steel 
pipe 6 inches in diameter. 


The Bucyrus Company. South Milwaukee, Wis., manufac- 
turer of dredges and steam shovels, has for many months been 
working day and night getting out large orders for the Govern- 
ment and for mining and railroad corporations. The company 
has recently received a contract from the Panama Canal Com- 
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mission for 49 steam shovels for work on the canal. This is In 
addition tc the orders which were filled for the Government ear 
lier in the year. 

The Archambault Company has been organized under Con- 
necticut laws to take over the business of A, J. Archambault, in 
ventor of the Archambault kerosene burner for plumbers and 
tinners’ furnaces and torches. The officers are: President, 
George A. French, formerly the Hartford superintendent of the 
Southern New England Telephone Company; vice-president, 
George T. Manson; secretary and treasurer, Ellis B. Baker, 
formerly general superintendent 6f the Southern New England 
Telephone Company; superintendent, Arthur J. Archambault. 
Directors, these officers and Albert C, Bill. The office of the 
company is at 15 Cortlandt street, New York, and the tempo- 
rary factory is at Rutherford, N. J. Nothing will be done for 
the present in the way of erecting new works. 

The Harrisburg Mfg. & Boiler Company, Harrisburg, Pa., has 
taken a large order for steel pipes and tanks for Mexican con- 
cerns. 

The Taft-Pierce Company, Woonsocket, R. I., has taken the 
contract for a large amount of work for the Tabulating Machine 
Company, Washington, D, C., manufacturer of instruments for 
accounting. The Taft-Pierce Company has done a great deal of 
work for the same company in years past, and some special lines 
now in course of development promise an access of the business. 


The Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Mich., will build an 
addition to its plant which will be used as an erecting floor. 


The Western Steel Car Company, Hammond, Ind., has booked 
contracts sufficient to keep the plant running day and night for 
three years. Twelve hundred men are employed and the com- 
pany is making additions that will give work to 600 more men. 


The Mount Vernon Mfg. Company has been incorporated at 
Mount Vernon, Ind., with $10,000 capital stock, to manufacture 
hay presses. The directors are Henry Spencer, John F, Staiger 
and G. A. Ashworth. 

It is stated that some capitalists of Youngstown, Ohio, are 
negotiating for the purchase of the plant of the Garry Steel 
Roofing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, which was placed in the 
hands of a receiver some months ago. Among those interested 
are William A. Kingsley, formerly with the General Fire Proof- 
ing Company of Youngstown, and George D. Wicks of that city. 


The Royal Battery Company, 148 Chambers street, New York, 
now controls the sole manufacturing rights of the Geecee bat- 
tery, which is claimed to have proved one of the most popu- 
lar storage batteries ever placed on the market. The National 
Sales Corporation, 256 Broadway, represents the selling end of 
the Royal Storage Battery Company, and will control the ex- 
clusive marketing of the Geecee battery. 


The organization of the Cross Mountain Iron Company was 
completed at Bristol, Tenn., this week by the election of George 
K. Hamblen of New York as president; Charles P. Toncray of 
Elizabethton, Tenn., vice-president and ‘general manager, and 
William Spalding of Boston as secretary and treasurer. The 
company will be incorporated with a capital stock of $60,000. 
After all the details of organization are completed and the char- 
ter granted plans for the working of the iron mines will go for- 
ward. The company recently purchased from the Boston Iron & 
Timber Company the rights of 6,900 acres of fine timber and 
iron ore lands at the headwaters of Stoney Creek. 


The. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh, has estab- 
lished another warehouse and jobbing department at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., making a total of 26 branch houses in various 
parts of the country maintained by the company. 


The Tyrone coke plant at Bradford, Pa., which has been idle 
for six years and practically dismantled, has been repaired and 
will be operated by J. N. Kendal of Pittsburgh, Robert 0. 
Thomas and John Guiler of Connellsville, Pa. The plant was 
formerly owned by Jones & Laughlin Steel Company of Pitts- 
burgh. 


The Underwood Typewriter Company is adding about 170,000 
square feet of floor space to its plant at Hartford, Conn., with 
a view to practically doubling its output. The company will in- 
stall about 1000 additional horse-power, and all the machinery 
equipment, it is stated, has been contracted for. 


The Struthers Coal & Coke Company, an identified interest 
of the Struthers Furnace Company, at Struthers, Ohio, has 
awarded a contract for the building of 160 coke ovens at New 
Salem, Pa. The Struthers Furnace Company will put itself in 
position to supply its entire requirements of coke for its blast 
furnace. 


The partnership between M. S. Bankert and A. C. Frey, doing 
business under the name of the Sheet Metal Stamping & Ma- 
chine Company, Arrott Power Building No. 2, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been dissolved. The business will be continued by A. C. 
Frey. 

The Brooklyn Range & Boiler Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
building a new factory in Long Island City on a site 50 x 180 


feet. 
+e ___ 


The Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa., has 
secured an order from the Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey for 1000 steel hopper gondola cars of 50 tons capacity. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


The leading interests in the Stee] industry are more 
and more emphatically taking a position adverse to any 
violent upward price movement. They are endeavoring 
not alone to keep values of raw material within bounds, 
but are holding down prices on Finished Iron and Steel. 
This is shown by the character of the buying of Pig Iron 
on the one hand, and by the success in keeping the of- 
ficial price of Plates at the old figure. 

The markets for Pig Iron have stiffened. This week 
it is the East and the Central West which have marked 
up quotations. Some of the large Southern interests 
have practically withdrawn from the market entirely, 
but there is still some, though little, Iron available on 
the basis of $12.50 for No. 2 at Birmingham. 

In the Central West, the news of greatest interest is 
that the Steel Corporation has purchased 20,000 tons 
of Iron for October delivery at $15.50, at furnace, and 
20,000 tons for November delivery at $16, thus establish- 
ing an advance. The quantities purchased, however, are 
smaller than expected. 

There has been further good buying in the Eastern 
markets and prices have been advanced to $16.50 to 
$16.75, at furnace, for No. 2 Foundry and $17.50 to $17.75, 
delivered, for Basic Pig. A leading Buffalo interest has 
to-day put up prices 50c. per ton. 

The reaffirming of the official price of $23 for Steel 
Billets by the makers interests nobody, since the “ official 
price” has long since been inoperative. What transac- 
tions have taken place during the last few months have 
been at considerably higher figures. In the Eastern mar- 
kets very considerable quantities of Open Hearth Steel 
have been selling lately at $28. 

A number of moderate sized lots of Steel Rails ,have 
been contracted for during the last week. It is under- 
stood that thus far the New York Central Company has 
allotted about 125,000 tons of its requirements and that 
the Baltimore & Ohio Company is in the market for 71,- 
000 tons. 

The pressure upon the car builders and locomotive 


shops is enormous. It is figured out that there are con- 
tracts in sight for 80,000 Steel cars, which include the 
20,000 cars just being figured on for the Pennsylvania 
system. The locomotive builders are crowded and are 
covering liberally for their materials. One large interest 
has contracted for a total of 75,000 tons of Bars, Plates, 
&e, 

Reports from the lighter lines are very encouraging. 
Even in the Tin Plate trade orders and specifications are 


on a more satisfactory scale. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Oct. 18, Oct.11, Sept. 20, Oct. 19, 


PIG IRON: 1905. 1905. 1905. 1904. 
Poundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 

PRIGIONOR. | 6sicnvee.csnndies $17.25 $17.25 $16.50 $14.50 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, . 

CEUR, oc cunesceaennawead 15.25 15.25 14.25 13.00 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local, Chicago 17.50 17.25 16.00 13.50 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh....... 16.60 16.35 15.85 13.10 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 15.85 15.60 14.60 12.25 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 18.50 18.50 17.00 15.25 
BILLETS, RAILS, &ce.: 

Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh.... 26.00 25.00 25.00 19.50 
Steel Forging Billets, Pittsburgh. 29.00 29.00 29.00. .... 
Open Hearth Billets, Philadelphia28.50 28.00 27.00 22.00 
Wire Rods, Pitsburgh.......... 32.00 31.50 31.00 26.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago.......... 14.50 1450 14.50 11.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia..... 17.25 16.50 16.25 13.00 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago.......... 22.00 22.00 22.00 16.50 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia...... 22.50 22.50 22. 16.50 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago......... 16.00 16.00 16.00 12.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia..... 17.00 16.00 15.50 12.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh.. 16.50 16.50 16.00 12.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 14.50 14.50 14.50 11.00 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.83%4 1.731%, 1.68% 1.43% 


Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.80 1.75 1.65 1.35 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh... 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.30 
Steel Bars, Tidewater.......... 1.64% 1.64% 1.64% 1.44% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.30 
Tank Plates, Tidewater........ 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.54% 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.40 
Beams, Tidewater............. 1.89% 1.89% 1.89% 1.54% 
Beame, Pittsburgh. ...csccscese 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.40 
Amanes,. TIGPWOIE ooo cccccccccs 1.89% 1.89% 1.89% 1.54% 
Angles, Piteburgh. ....ccccccee 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.40 


Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.50 150 1.50 1.30 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.35 


Sheets, No. 27, Pitsburgh....... 2.15 2.15 2.20 2.00 
Barb Wire, Galy., Pittsburgh.... 2.25 2.25 2.20 2.05 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh......... 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.60 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh.......... 1.65 1.65 1.60 1.60 
METALS: 
Copan, Te SMEs. cc cccccticn 16.62% 16.62%416.00 13.12% 
Sy ee EON 6 a cence neues 5.95 5.85 5.85 5.15 
Se  BOEc ci ccsanceetauc’ 5.25 4.95 4.85 4.20 
ig ee eee 4.95 4.92% 4.72% 4.20 
es ae Ben bs vec bu cavewwes 32.60 32.20 32.00 28.82% 
Antimony, Hallett, New York.. 12.25 12.25 14.00 7.00 
ee, FO MOOs 0% oe canes bes 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York...... $49 349 3.74 3.49 

Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, October 17, 1905.—( By Telegraph.) 

A quieter tone pervades the Iron and Steel market. The 
buying of both raw and finished material during the week 
was on a smaller scale than at any time during the past two 
months. Sales of Pig Iron were limited almost entirely to 
small lots for future shipment, but at prices ranging from 
25c. to 50c. above those prevailing the previous week. 
Southern Iron is now firmly established on a basis of $13, 
Birmingham, for No. 2, and one Southern interest closed a 
number of small contracts aggregating 2000 tons at $13.50. 
While the new Steel Bar tonnage of the leading local in- 
terest has fallen off materially current business continues 
50 per cent. greater than the output. Iron Bars have been 
advanced $1 a ton, two roads having purchased 1000 tons 
each at 1.80c. On Steel Bars for immediate delivery a pre- 
mium of $2 a ton is readily secured. Specifications for 
Plates, Structural and Agricultural Shapes greatly exceed 
the output of mills and deliveries are gradually being fur- 
ther deferred. Large orders for Wire Nails and Wire prod- 
ucts are being received from the fever stricken Southern 
States, where business has been at a standstill for nearly 
four months. The current demand for Cast Iron Pipe con- 
tinues heavy on account of the open weather prevailing 
throughout the West, the largest municipal letting having 
been made by Los Angeles, Cal., providing for 5000 tons. 
The bookings of Rails were light, amounting to only 11,000 
tons for delivery in November, 1906. Car shortage continues 
to interfere with mill shipments, and the inadequate transfer 
facilities in this district delays deliveries to consumers. 

Pig Iron.—The aggregate tonnage sold in this market 
during the week was small as compared with that of pre- 
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vious weeks; nevertheless, prices continue to advance. Pro- 
ducers are not anxious to take on additional tonnage, having 
already booked heavily for future requirements. Local fur- 
naces are out of the market for the remainder of the year, 
while one Southern interest not only moved a stock of 
70,000 tons but booked 280,000 tons in addition during the 
heavy buying movement. The Lake Superior Charcoal fur- 
naces have almost succeeded in moving their accumulation, 
and the advanced price of $17, furnace, or $18.50, Chicago, 
named last week, has been firmly maintained. Southern 
Iron is firm on the basis of $13, Birmingham, for No. 2, 
and one interest is experiencing no difficulty in securing 
$13.50. Local furnaces are asking $17.50 at the furnace, 
equivalent to $17.75 to $18, delivered. We quote, at Chi- 
cago, as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal... .....ccccccdcdsasees $18.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ $18.25 to 18.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 17.50 to 18.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Northerm Geoten, Bo. 2c oes ccrccvcesss 18.25 to 18.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 18.55 to 18.80 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... 18.30 to 18.55 
Southern 8 very, - to 6 per cent. Silicon. 17.90 to 18.90 
Southern Coke, Dic-aleskia's oa ak & a eae 17.15 to 17.65 
Southern Coke, No a ee 16.65 to 17.15 
re a 16.15 to 16.65 
Southern Coke, No. - °) teen: 15.90 to 16.40 
Southern Coke, No, 1 Soft............ 17.15 to 17.65 
Southern Coke, > ci chia ae os 16.65 to 17.15 
SOUT PMO. gw os ac ccc asesee 15.50 to 16.15 
Southern Mottled and White......... 15.15 to 15.40 
eT ae ee 17.50 to 18.00 
I IN on wt 0 4 0 99% 0s e'a pees 17.30 to 17.80 
Jackson Co. and Ky. Silvery. 6 % Silicon....... 18.80 
Jackson Co. and Ky. Silvery, 8 % Silicon....... 19.80 
Jackson Co, and Ky. Silvery, 10 % Silicon...... 20.80 
I RS ora Wen nie b's G50 wk Rao eet Os ee ec 17.65 


Metals.—The market is quiet. Casting Copper, 164c. 
to 165¢c.; Lake, 16%c.; Pig Tin, car lots, 33c, to 33l4c 
small lots, 34c. to 34%4c.; Spelter, prompt delivery, 6.05c. 
for car lots; Lead, Desilverized, 4.95¢c.; Corroding, 5.05c. 
for 50-ton lots; on car lots, 24%4c. per ton higher; Light 
Brass 7c. Sheet Zinc is $7.50, list, f.o.b. Lasalle, in car 
lots of 600- lb. casks. On Old Metals we quote: Copper 
Wire, 14c.; Heavy Copper, 13%c.; Copper Bottoms, 12%c. ; 
Copper Clips, 13%c.; Red Brass, 12%c.; Red Brass Bor- 
ings, 10%c.; Yellow Brass, Heavy, 9%4e. ; Yellow Brass Bor- 
ings, 7%4c.; Light Brass, 744c.; Lead Pipe, 4%4c.; Tea Lead, 
4c.; Zine, 444c.; Pewter, No. . 21c.; Block Tin Pipe, 2714c. 


(By Mail.) 


Billets.—The Illinois Steel Company is now out of the 
market on Forging Billets and will be unable to again offer 
any tonnage in the open market until the seven Open Hearth 
furnaces now already under construction are completed. On 
account of the shortage of Steel at the South Works efforts 
will be made to complete this addition in record time and 
March has already been set as the date for the first cast. 
We quote Forging Billets, car loads, at $32 with the usual 
extras. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The bookings of standard 
sections have been very light during the week, especially as 
compared with the tonnage taken from week to week since 
September 1. Two orders aggregating 11,000 tons for deliv- 
ery November, 1906, were closed. The demand for light 
Rails continues heavy, while the orders booked thus far this 
month for both Spikes and Track Bolts are double the com- 
pany’s output during this period. Quotations are unchanged as 
follows: Angle Bars, accompanying Rail orders, 1906 deliv- 
ery, 1.50c. ; carload lots, 1.75c.; Spikes, 1.85c. to 1.95c. ; Track 
Bolts, 2.40c. to 2.50c., base, Square Nuts. The store prices 
on Track Supplies range from 15c. to 20c. above mill prices. 
Light Rails, 30-Ib. to 45-lb. Sections, $25.50; 25-lb. $26.50; 
20-Ib., $27.50; 16-lb., $29; 12-Ib., $30; lighter Sections down 
to 8-Ib., $35 to $38, f.o.b. mill. Standard Sections are quoted 
$28, f.0.b. mill, full freight to destination. 


Structural Material.—The structural mill of the Illi- 
nois Steel Company will from present indications be placed 
in operation much sooner than anticipated, and the first Steel 
will probably be rolled early in November. Notwithstanding 
the early completion of this mill no contracts have yet been 
taken against its output, nor has any of the tonnage of the 
Carnegie Steel Company been diverted to this mill. The 
congestion at all of the mills continues and jobbers who can 
make prompt deliveries of assorted sizes are experiencing 
no difficulty in securing an average of 2\%4c. to 2l4c. For 
future delivery from mill we make the following quotations: 
Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 inches, inclusive, 1.86\4c.; 
Angles, 3 to 6 inches, 44-inch and heavier, 1.86%4c.; Angles 
larger than 6 inches on one or both legs, 1.9644c.; Beams, 
larger than 15 inches, 1.96%4c.; Zees, 3 inches and over, 
1.864c.; Tees, 3 inches and over, 1.91%4c., in addition to the 
usual extras for cutting to extra lengths, punching, coping, 
bending, or other shop work. Store prices on Angles, Beams 
and Channels range from 2.50c. to 3c., according to quantity 
on hand, in store, or obtainable from mill. 

Plates.—While considerable lake boat business is still 
under negotiation no additional tonnage has been taken on 
from this source during the week: Current business is light, 
although specifications on old contracts thus far this month 
have been from 50 to 60 per cent. greater than the outputs of 
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the mills. Prices are firm and unchanged as follows: Tank 
quality, 44-inch and heavier, wider than 644 and up to 10 
inches wide, inclusive, car lots, Chicago, 1.7644c.; 3-16-inc! 
1.864c.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 1.91%c.; No. 9, 2.01%4c 

llange quality in widths up to 100 inches, 1.86%4c.; base. fo: 
\4-inch and heavier, with the same advances for lighte 
welahhen : Sketch Plates, Tank quality, 1.8644c.; Flange qua! 
ity, 1.9614c. Store prices on Plates are as follows: Tan} 
Plate, 44-inch and heavier, up to 72 inches wide, 2c. t 
2.10c.; from 72 to 96 inches wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c. ; 3-16-inc! 
up to 60 inches wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 72 inches wide, 2.35c 
to 2.45c.; No. 8 up to 60 inches wide, 2.10c. to 2.15¢c; Flang: 
quality, 25 cents extra 

Sheets.—As practically all of the large buyers of Black 
and Galvanized Sheets have covered requirements at least 
to the end of the year, and in a few instances for a period 
of six months, the volume of new business that is being 
placed is comparatively light. Prices are firm, and 2.25c 
is now the well established minimum on Black Sheets 28 
gauge. We quote the following prices: Blue Annealed, Nos. 
9 and 10, 1.811%4c. to 1.8614c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 18 and 
20, 2.1644c. to 2.211%4c.; No. 27, 2.8114c. to 2.36%4c.; No. 28, 
2.41%e. to 2.46%4c., with the customary differentials between 
gauges. Store prices are 2c. to 2.10c. for No. 10 Blue, 2.05c. 
to 2.15c. for No. 12 Box, 2.10c. to 2.20c. for No. 14, 2.20c. 
to 2.30c. for No. 16, 2.40c. to 2.50c, for Nos. 18 and 20, 
2.50c. for Nos. 22 and 24, 2.55c. to 2.65c. for No. 26, 2.60c. 
to 2.70c. for No. 27, 2.70c. to 2.80c. for No. 28, 2.95c. to 
3.05c. for No. 30. Galvanized Sheets are quoted in car lots 
from mill at the following prices: No. 10, 2.364c. to 2.4114c.; 
Nos. 17 to 21, 2.71i4c. to 2.76%4c.; No. 27, 3.26%4c. to 
3.31%4c.; No. 28, 3.46%c. to 3.514%4c. Store prices on Gal- 
vanized Sheets are firmer than for some time and high prices 
are being demanded for sizes difficult to obtain. Prices are as 
follows: Nos. 10, 12 and 14, 3.10c. to 3.20c.; Nos. 16 to 20, 
2.90c. to 3c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3c. to 3.15c.; No. 26, 3.20c. to 
3.35¢c.; No. 27, 3.40c.. to 3.55c.; No. 28, 3.60c. to 3.T5c.; 
No. 30, 4.85e. to 4.95c. 

Bars.—lIron Bars art now firmly established on the 
basis of 1.80c., f.o.b. Chicago, and considerable tonnage has 
already been placed for future delivery at this price. We 
also note the sale of 1000 tons of Steel Bars for early de- 
livery at a premium of $2 a ton, or 1.60c., Pittsburgh. Not- 
withstanding the large contracts closed recently for Steel 
Bars the tonnage taken on thus far this month by several 
of the leading producers exceeds their output by fully 50 
per cent. Specifications on business placed recently are un- 
usually heavy and the mills are from three to four weeks 
behind on deliveries. We make the following quotations: 
Iron Bars, 1.80c.; Steel Bars, 1.66%c., both half extras; 
Hoops, 1.91%4c., extras as per Hoop card; Bands, 1.6614c., 
as per Steel card; Soft Steel Angles and Shapes, 1.7614c., 
half extras, and Hard Steel Angles and Bars at about 10c. 
below the price of Soft Steel. In store prices Steel Bars and 
Bands are being held at a minimum of 1.85c., base, half ex- 
tras; Steel Angles and Shapes, 1.95c., half extras, and Soft 
Steel Hoops, 2.20c., full extras, with 5c. to 10c. higher than 
the minimum prices named for small quantities from store. 

Merchant Steel.—Deliveries now chiefly concern con- 
sumers who placed contracts during the summer months for 
their half year requirements. On Agricultural Shapes none 
of the mills is in a position to make immediate deliveries, 
several in the Central West having their output taken for 
a period of six months. On material for immediate delivery 
premiums are already being asked, but on deferred shipments 
the following quotations prevail: Planished or Smooth Fin- 
ished is unchanged at 1.70c., base, Pittsburgh, and Iron finish 
up to 1%4 x 1% inch is 1.65c., base, Pittsburgh: Iron finish 1% 
x \% inch and larger, 1.50c., base, Pittsburgh, and Channets 
for solid rubber tire are quoted as follows: *%4, % and 1 inch, 
2c., Pittsburgh, and 1%-inch and larger, 1.90c., Pittsburgh. 
Other quotations remain unchanged, as follows: Smooth 
oa Machinery Steel, 1.9144¢c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 
1.86% Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.7144c.: Concave and Convex 
Sleigh ‘Shoe, 1.86l4c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40c. : Toe Calk Steel, 
2.2114c.: Railway Spring, 1.8614c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 
Bbc. to 8c.; special grades of Tool Steel, 13c. and up; Shaft- 
ing, 50 per cent. discount on car lots and 45 per cent. in less 
than car lots, in base territory. 


Merchant Pipe.—The continued fine weather through- 
out the West and Northwest has resulted in an unusually 
heavy movement of Merchant Pipe from jobbers’ stocks. Lit- 
tle new business, however, is being placed with the mills at 
the present time, as all the buying for this period was done 
by the jobbing interests about a month ago. The new list 
recently promulgated is being well maintained, and reports 
that 81 per cent. off has been done at Pittsburgh in the last 
few days are unfounded. Current discounts to consumers 
from mill on Black Steel Pipe are 78.35 per cent. on the 
base sizes, 3% to 6 inches, and Galvanized, 68.35 per cent. 
Iron Pipe is quoted from 114 to 2 points higher. From store 
in small lots Chicago jobbers are quoting 76% to 77 per 
cent. on Black Steel Pipe, % to 6 inches, 

Boiler Tubes.—Despite the large tonnage that the mills 
have on their books some shading has been reported this 
week in this market. The lower prices have been named 
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a few dealers who covered their 12 months’ requirements 
ist spring, when low prices were prevailing. Mills gen- 
ally are maintaining the prevailing discounts. Official 
iscounts, f.o.b, Chicago, in car lots, are as follows: Steel 
ubes, 62.85; Iron, 51.85; Seamless, 50.35. Store prices are 
unchanged as follows: 


Steel. Iron. Seamless. 
Gy 3} eres rey 40 35 42% 
Se Ge ek MONE ns cacieccus 50 35 35 
SE a ts5 igs is Saen o8. 521% 35 30 
Oe ss urs 60 cdd cain. 60 47% 42%, 
6 inches and larger.......... 50 35 . 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The city of St. Louis will this week 
lose for 5000 tons of Cast Iron Pipe, this being the largest 
municipal letting now in sight. On account of the favor- 
ible weather current business is heavy, although deliveries 
innot be made before the middle of November. On current 
usiness prices are unchanged as follows, f.o.b. Chicago, 
per net ton: Water Pipe, 4-inch, $30; 6, 8, 10 and 12 inch, 
$29; over 12-inch, $28, with $1 extra for Gas Pipe. Very 
irge municipal contracts are placed on a somewhat lower 


asis. 


Coke.— Both Connellsville and Wise County Foundry 
Cokes and now selling on the basis of $5.50 to $5.65, Chicago, 
and individual cars of Connellsville Coke have sold as high 
as $3.25 at ovens, or $5.90, Chicago. Foundries generally 
are not buying for future delivery, but many of those hav- 
ing contracts are experiencing considerable difficulty in 
securing deliveries and are compelled to go into the open 
market to meet their requirements. Furnace Coke has also 
advanced and it is reported that one Connellsville producer 
refused to accept $2.80 at the ovens for delivery through 
1906. 

Old Material.—Railroad lists that have been issued this 
week dispose of only a very small tonnage, and the monthly 
list of the Illinois Central Railroad has not yet put in an ap- 
pearance. It is well known that this company has been 
holding its Scrap for higher prices, but has been letting a 
small tonnage go from month to month. Six weeks have 
elapsed since the last list was issued, and the indications 
are that the company will now hold all its material until 
higher prices prevail. An anonymous circular letter was 
received last week by all the railroad purchasing agents and 
Scrap dealers calling attention to the fact that the Chicago 
and St. Louis markets were considerably lower than other 
markets. It was also stated that the leading largest West- 
ern consumers have formed a pool to bear the market. Con- 
trary to the statements in this circular, all of the large 
Western buyers in this district covered much of their re- 
quirements during the summer months, when prices were 
from $1.50 to $2 lower than those now prevailing, one con- 
sumer alone having a stock of 65,000 tons. There have 
been practically no changes in the prices during the week 
and the buying has been almost entirely limited to small 
lots. The range of prices paid by large consumers to pro- 
ducers and dealers in carloads, f.o.b. Chicago, is as follows: 


ee ete eee $22.00 to $22.50 
Old Steel Rails, 4 feet and over....... 15.50 to 16.00 
Old Steel Rails, less than 4 feet....... 14.50 to 15.00 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in- 
Ey re ere 26.50 to 27.00 
OR ad ares cau 6 66 b.09n'e 60.6 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap............ 14.50 to 15.00 
Frogs, Switches and Guards.......... 14.50 to 15.00 
pS” Er ta Ty ret 11.50 to 12.00 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
SE SN a wk oss Gs eects Ewer $18.50 to $19.00 
DT MN 6 CN bcne bekcicbek nace 23.50 to 24.00 
RO ee eee ee ee 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Se acca hire 4 cat 17.00 to 17.50. 
BUG, DB PRBIOM WROGENE. co cc cect ceee 16.00 to 16.50 
Locomotive ‘Tires, smooth............. 14.25 to 14.50 
EP er ee 14.00 to 14.50 
wos ago aie ne 0.40% 14.00 to 14.50 
Wrought Pipes and Flues............ 12.00 to 12.50 
Betis BG Be oc cc bic ccics ewer 12.00 to 12.50 
eS OE eee 11.50 to 11.75 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 11.00 to 11.50 
Machine Shop Turnings............... 11.00 to 11.50 
Ge SEES PGA SS os Died ede eee chaes-< 9.00 to 9.25 
NE Or ee rere ee 9.00 to 9.25 
i Sahih tatty sens ce kk eee seas 10.00 to 10.50 
CEC sss Machen eerasdect-wes 8.50 to 9.00 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings.. 11.75 to 12.25 
DY ace aint oad BOW dvs ew 13.50 to 14.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 11.50 to 12.00 
PE, Oe cc ce Vnccmcecbers 14.25 to 14.50 
Agricultural Malleable............... 1325 to 13.75 
— Om 


The Pennsylvania Car Wheel Company, Pittsburgh, 

1., has purchased a controlling interest in the Pennsyl- 
vania Malleable Company and the Central Car’ Wheel 
Company, whose plants are at McKees Rocks, Pa. 


Reports are current that Frank Baackes, now 
‘eneral sales manager of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
any, has declared the presidency of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Company. It is probable that Charles S. Guthrie, 
vho is heavily interested in the Republic Company, will 
‘ake the management. 
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Philadelphia. 


REAL Estate Trust BuILprine, October 17, 1905. 

The Iron and Steel markets have been very strong during 
the past week, but the feeling appears to be less excited 
than it was. This is not due to any unfavorable develop- 
ments, but.rather to the impression that enough material will 
be available to meet the increased volume of business which is 
confidently expected. Moreover, manufacturers are doing 
all they can to discourage speculative purchases, and as they 
are in fairly close touch with what their customers are doing 
it enables them to discriminate in regard to what business to 
accept and what to decline. Considering the vast volume of 
business that is in progress, it is remarkable how well 
prices have been kept in check, although there can be little 
doubt that advances in some of the finished products will be 
made at an early date. If moderation on the part of buyers 
can be maintained the next six months should be unusually 
satisfactory, as prices will be high enough to leave a good 
profit and yet low enough to make them reasonably safe 
against the reaction which is bound to come sooner or later. 
As a matter of fact, it is the opinion of the trade that any 
inconvenience which may arise from periods of scarcity will 
be due more to insufficient transportation than to an actual 
shortage of materials. If this theory is correct the fact of 
having bought heavily for forward delivery will not help 
the eonsumer in the least, and it might be an unfavorable 
condition if high priced orders were on the books, and which 
of necessity would have to be carried over until the strain 
on the railways was relaxed. There will most likely be 
plenty of material to go around, and the necessity for pay- 
ing much higher prices is not apparent at the present time, 
although adjustments in certain lines will probably be made 
during the next two or three weeks. 


Pig Iron.—The demand is very good, and prices are firm 
without going higher than they were a week ago. 
Sellers are disposed to limit the amount which they will 
quote on, as they have alre:idy about as much business as 
they are desirous of taking until more light can be had in 
regard to costs and on other matters pertaining to the situa- 
tion. The high price of Coal and Coke and the prospects for 
transportation are likely to be serious problems during the 
winter months, so that for the present it is considered good 
policy to keep within safe limits in regard to further en- 
gagements. Happily it is not a question of getting business, 
nor is the question of prices a matter of serious difficulty, 
as more business could be had and higher prices would be 
paid, but producers want to be sure that they will be able 
to get what they buy and to deliver what they sell. With 
prospects of insufficient transportation, however, and with a 
possible shortage of Coal and Coke, the situation may be- 
come one of considerable embarrassment, to minimize which 
there is a disposition to have some margin to come and go 
on. This will be no hardship to consumers, for if Pig Iron 
can be produced in sufficient quantities it will be for sale. 
and if the supply should be unavoidably restricted consum- 
ers would have to do without it any way. It will there- 
fore probably turn out that there is not much to be gained 
by crowding work upon manufacturers, who, of course, are 
always anxious for business when they are in a position 
to handle it, while, as we said before, circumstances might 
occur that would make it impossible to complete deliveries, 
no matter how full their order books might be. Sales have 
been on a fairly large scale, quite as large in fact as sellers 
desired them to be. The distribution of business has been 
fairly uniform, but Foundry and Mill Irons have assumed 
a greater preponderance than usual, Steel Making Irons hav- 
ing been comparatively quiet during the last few days. It 
is known, however, that there is a considerable amount of 
business waiting to be placed, and if makers would open 
their books indiscriminately it would not be long before 
everything was taken clear up to next summer, but, as we 
have already said, great care is taken in regard to how 
much they quote on, what price, and what delivery. This 
will do much to prevent irregularity and inflation, which 
the trade greatly deprecate. 'To-day’s prices are not mate- 
rially different from those of last week, although some quote 
25e. more money, while there are very few sellers at 
the inside rates, but the range for Philadelphia and nearby 
deliveries would be about as follows: 


pT eT eer cerry eee $18.00 to $18.25 
ek eS o. 05 oie. ae Cae ew a nwewes 17.25 to 17.50 
ee Es nde vaigeessaevevudetuen’ 16.75 to 17.00 
ee ae eee eee 17.50 to 18.00 
Standard Gray Forge... ......cccccees 15.75 to 16.25 
Tie nt wees ge cee ate cee en eee t 4 17.25 to 17.50 
TI NN i cbc tc cower cneiss 21.50 to 22.50 


Sales of Western Bessemer have been made for delivery 
to a nearby mill at about $22.25. There is also a great 
deal of inquiry for Low Phosphorus Irons, but furnaces are 
so well sold up that it is difficult to secure such deliveries 
as are required. Southern Pig has been advanced to $14 
basis for No. 2 Foundry. 


Ferromanganese.—Prices have jumped to $58 per ton 
for 80 per cent. Ferro and hard to get for this year’s deliv- 
ery even at a still higher figure. 
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Ferrosilicon.—There is an active demand at about the 
following prices: 11 per cent., $27.50; 50 per cent., $95, 
and 75 per cent., $170 to $175. 


Steel.—Mills have done a heavy business during the 
past week and are hardly able to make quotations on new 
business, although $28.50 to $29 are nominal quotations. 

Muck Bars.—There is no demand at present, but prices 
are about $28 asked, f.o.b. cars seller’s mill. 


Plates.—The demand is very heavy and mills are 
crowded with work, with a great deal of inquiry for addi- 
tional quantities. The car and locomotive shops are taking 
a great many orders for rolling stock to be delivered with 
all the dispatch possible, so that the demand for Plates is 
unusually large. Boiler shops, shipyards and other con- 
sumers in important lines are also very busy, so that the 
Plate mills are certain to be fully employed during the 
winter months. Prices are unchanged for the present, but 
an advance is expected at an early date. Meanwhile the fol- 
lowing quotations are in force: 


Part 
Carload. carload. 

Cents. Cents. 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel.......... 1-73 1.78 
Flange or Boiler Steel............... 1.83 1.88 

Marine, A. B. M. A. and Commercial Fire 

EE ks cok ask One eee pe Cee e 1.93 1.98 
oe ere 2.03 2.08 


Locomotive Fire Box Steel........... 2.23 2.28 
The above are base prices for %4-inch and heavier. The fol- 
lowing extras apply: 


Per 100 
EE abc wes cbaeessee eee $0.10 pounds extra. 
“ee EY a A ee eee 15 = 
i Ci ad ae rene ie ahd ¥en vines & -25 = 
Plates over 100 to 110 imches.......... .05 . 
Plates over 110 to 115 inches.......... 10 m 
Plates over 115 to 120 inches.......... 15 “ 
Plates over 120 to 125 inches.......... -25 = 
Plates over 125 to 130 inches.......... .50 ee 
Plates over 130 inches.............505- 1.00 = 


Structural Material.—There is nothing to be said more 
than has been said during the past several weeks. Mills are 
full of work for months, and snything for this year’s de- 
livery commands a premium of $3 to $5 per ton or more. 
Nominal quotations are as follows: Beams and Channels, 
up to 15 inches, at 1.83\4c. to 2c., and a tenth more for 
large sizes, and about the same schedule for Angles. 


Bars.—The demand for Bars is increasing, and while 
the nominal quotation is 1.63%4c., it would be difficult to 
place even the most desirable class of business at less than 
1.83\%4c. Some large sales have been made at the last named 
figure, but in several instances business for 1906 delivery has 
been declined at that figure. The situation appears to be 
very strong, and 2c. for Best Refined Iron is likely to be 
reached before there is any reaction. Steel Bars are also 
very strong, and while the nominal quotation is 1.63%4c., 
it is almost impossible to get deliveries without paying the 
equivalent of the prices obtained for Refined Bar Iron. 

Sheets.—The demand is heavy and orders for next 
year’s delivery are coming in very freely. Prices are firm 
but are usually given as follows for good sized lots: 18 to 
20 gauge, 2.30c.; 22 to 24 gauge, 2.40c.; 25 and 26 gauge, 
2.50c.; 27 gauge, 2.60c., and 28 gauge, 2.70c. 

Old Material.—The market is very unsettled, but prices 
are strong, and in some cases they are materially higher. 
Steel Scrap is variously quoted at $16.75 to $18, but a good 
deal of business has been done at about $17, and that is 
probably as much as consumers are willing to pay, but the 
market is very changeable, and a price given to-day may be 
something very different a few days later. A fair average 
of bids and offers would, however, be about as follows: 


RUT ENEID ss cokes cect davivceee $17.25 to $18.00 
SOO, ee SEN nn 4a e865 oy Casha 16.75 to 17.25 
Low Phosphorus Scrap.............+. 21.50 to 22.50 
SE HEEL «2 os save & '» bee» 6 90 MNS 21.00 to 21.50 
ff MESS av b'nx'e ss ud eb sw cen ee 27.00 to 27.50 
eres ee 22.50 to 23.50 
re ee 17.00 to 17.50 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1. Wrought.... 22.00 to 22.50 
Se kL SRS aoa 19.00 to 19.50 
ee SS ee rrr ee ee ee 18.00 to 18.50 
SR SOOO 4 04 bin os we nase seen ee 16.00 to 16.50 
a, ces 00s bbee 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 Forge Fire Scrap.......sccccces 15.00 to 15.50 
BOO, Fy. Ae COED. 615s 0 cede wd cea wine 12.00 to 12.50 
WE SEs se ewwannd ce dvebies 14.50 to 15.00 
Axle rnings, Choice Heavy.......... 15.00 to 15.50 
CE MEE Sic sSeventrvcdeebaaks vets a 10.00 to 10.50 
eS Freer 138.00 to 13.50 
PR cba i cchessuscdsisacetsias 12.75 to 138.00 
—_——_9---@——___—_—- 


The stockholders of the American Locomotive Com- 
pany at their annual meeting, October 17, elected C. A. 
Coffin, president of the General Electric Company, and 
BE. C. Converse directors of the company. W. G. Hoadley 
and W. Seward Webb retired from the board. 


At a special meeting of the National Association of 
Window Glass Manufacturers, held in Pittsburgh last 
week, the sliding scale of the window glass workers was 
signed for five years. 


October 19, 1905 
Pittsburgh. 


Park BUILDING, October 18, 1905.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The purchase of 40,000 tons of Bessemer 
Iron by the United States Steel Corporation at $15.50 for 
October and $16 for November Iron will no doubt have the 
effect of still further strengthening the Pig Iron market and 
incidentally the whole line of finished products. The large 
Pig Iron interests are now holding Bessemer and Basic at 
$16, Valley furnace, for November and December delivery, 
but there is more or less Iron in the hands of dealers and 
independent furnaces which can be bought at $15,75 and 
perhaps a little less. The tonnage of such Iron, however is 
relatively small and does not cut much figure in the market. 
We quote Bessemer and Basic Iron at $15.75 to $16, Valley 
furnace, the lower price being for small lots for prompt-ship- 
ment. There is a moderate inquiry for Foundry and North- 
ern No. 2 is firm on the basis of $15.75 to $16, Valley fur- 
nace. Sales of several fair sized lots are reported at these 
prices. Northern Forge Iron is held at $15, Valley furnace, 
and we are advised of a sale of 1500 tons at this price. 

Steel.—The demand for Steel is exceedingly heavy and 
the supply is very limited. Bessemer Billets have advanced 
to $26, Pittsburgh, for reasonably prompt delivery. Open 
Hearth Billets are practically impossible to get and a mill 
that can spare some for reasonably prompt shipment can 
get almost any price it cares to ask. Forging Billets are 
$29 and higher, depending on specifications. Sheet and Tin 
Bars in random lengths were billed at $26 for this month’s 
shipment to concerns that have contracts. It is said the 
price for November delivery will be advanced to $27, maker’s 
mill. 


Steel Bars.—In view of the fact that no advance was 
made on Tuesday in the price of Plates it is not likely there 
will be any advance in Steel Bars in the near future. 


Coke.—F ancy prices are being paid for Connellsville 
Furnace and Foundry Coke for delivery in the first quarter 
and first half of next year. We are advised that Furnace 
Coke on contracts for first quarter has been sold as high 
as $2.90 to $3 a ton at oven, while 72-hour Connellsville 
Foundry Coke for the first quarter is reported to have sold 
as high as $3.50 a ton at oven. Coke makers will accept 
lower prices on Coke for the first half of next year than they 
will for the first three months. 


(By Mail.) 


As generally anticipated, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration has again come into the market as a buyer of 
Bessemer Iron and has bought 40,000 tons, half for October 
delivery at $15.50 and half for November shipment at $16, 
Valley furnace. The tonnage is understood to have been 
about equally divided between the Besemer Pig Iron Asso- 
ciation and the Shenango Furnace Company. The fact that 
the Steel Corporation agrees to pay $16 for November 
practically establishes the market at that figure, and while 
it is possible that some Bessemer Iron could be had from 
dealers and outside furnaces at about $15.75, the amount 
of such tonnage is very small and cuts little figure in the 
market. Now that Bessemer Iron has squarely reached 
$16 at furnace it will probably mean that the large inter- 
ests will try to hold the market at that figure and prevent 
it from going higher. With such excellent conditions pre- 
vailing in the Pig Iron trade, and in fact all along the 
line, it would be a serious mistake to have a runaway 
market, which is now threatened. In fact, it is not believed 
that the Steel Corporation will buy any more Iron if the 
price goes above $16 at furnace. The general market on 
both Bessemer and Basic has been rather quiet for the 
past two weeks, but whether this latest purchase of the 
Steel Corporation will bring in other consumers remains 
to be seen, for although. there is a good deal of inquiry in- 
tending buyers are balking at the high prices being quoted. 
There is a moderate inquiry for Foundry Iron, but the large 
consumers are pretty well covered into next year. Prices 
are higher, and we quote Northern brands of No. 2 Foundry 
Iron for this year and first quarter delivery at $15.75 
to $16, Valley furnace. It is possible that small lots for 
prompt delivery might be picked up at $15.50, Valley fur- 
nace, but this is doubtful. There is some inquiry for Forge 
Iron and Northern brands are firm at $15, Valley furnace. 
We note a sharp advance in the price of Ferro, which has 
touched $62, Pittsburgh, for December shipment. 

Never before in the history of the trade have the rail- 
roads of the country been as large purchasers of Steel 
Rails, engines and cars as they are at present, and heavy 
contracts for railroad equipment will continue to be placed 
for some time ahead. Last month the Pennsylvania Railroad 
placed orders for 16,150 cars and is planning to place 
early orders for about 15,000 cars additional. That rail- 
road will also place contracts for 525 more engines, 275 of 
which will be built at its own shops in Altoona, Pa., and 
the other 250 by the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadel- 
phia. The Baltimore & Ohio placed orders some time ago for 
12,000 cars and has just placed an order for 500 wooden 
coal cars with the American Car & Foundry Company. 
The Norfolk & Western Railroad is in the market for 3000 
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» 5000 coal and coke cars, while the Duluth & Iron Range 
oad has placed an order with the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
yany for 500 steel hopper cars, and the Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern Railroad has placed an order for 750 steel cars 
with the same concern. The Baltimore & Ohio is in the mar- 
ket for 71,000 tons of Steel Rails for delivery next year 
and contracts for these will likely be given out within a 
very short time. In spite of the large orders for cars and 
engines placed by the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio and 
other leading roads that enter Pittsburgh, a serious car short- 
age is developing in this city which promises to become 
more pronounced with the breaking up of the weather. 
Should the manufacturing plants in this district be driven 
during the winter months at their present high rate Pitts- 
burgh will likely be confronted with the most serious car 
shortage in its history. It is clearly evident that the rail- 
roads have not kept up their equipment to meet the grow- 
ing demands of Pittsburgh for shipping facilities. The ef- 
forts of the Pennsylvania and other roads to keep the 
Wabash out of Pittsburgh were certainly ill timed, and 
while the Wabash is now getting its share of heavy tonnage 
from Pittsburgh and is helping out to a considerable ex- 
tent, yet without that road the situation would have been 
far worse than it is now. There is a crying need in Pitts- 
burgh for additional railroad facilities and for more rolling 
stock to handle its immense freight tonnage more promptly. 


Ferromanganese.—The situation in Ferro has be- 
come more acute and in the past week prices of English 80 
per cent. for this year’s delivery have advanced $5 to $6 
a ton, and we can note a sale of 100 tons at $62, Pitts- 
bargh, for December shipment. One leading importer is 
quoting $65, but this is believed to be above the actual mar- 
ket. There is very little Ferro to be had and dealers who 
have some in stock and can make reasonably prompt deliv- 
eries can get almost any price asked for it. It is probable 
that contracts for delivery in the first half of next year 
could be made at considerably less than $62, which is the 
minimum of the market to-day for November and December 
shipment. 


Steel Rails.—The Baltimore & Ohio order for 71,000 
tons for next year’s delivery has not yet been placed, but is 
likely to be given out this week. Western and Southern 
roads have been heavy buyers of Rails in the past two weeks, 
placing over 200,000 tons. The Rail trade for 1906 promises 
to be a record breaker. We quote Standard Sections at $28 
at mill. There is a moderate demand for Light Rails and 
prices are firm. We quote: 8-lb., $36 to $37; 10-lb., $32 
to $38; 12-lb., $29 to $30; 16-lb., $27 to $28 ; 25-Ib., to 45- 
lb., $26 to $26.50, all f.o.b. cars maker’s mill. 


Rods.—There is more inquiry for Rods than there is 
tonnage and Bessemer and Open Hearth Rods are firm at 
about $32, maker’s mill. It is said that sime sellers are 
asking higher prices. We quote Open Hearth Chain Rods 
at $33, maker’s mill. 


Muck Bar.—There is a good deal of inquiry, and owing 
to the higher price of Forge Iron dealers are asking more 
money for Muck Bar. We quote best grades made from all 
Pig Iron at $28 to $28.25, Pittsburgh. 

Skelp.—Prompt deliveries of Skelp are very hard _to 
obtain, the mills being filled up with contracts on which 
buyers are specifying very freely. For ordinary widths 
we quote: Grooved Steel Skelp, 1.50c. to 1.55¢c.; Open 
Hearth, 1.55c. to 1.60c.; Sheared, $1 advance; Grooved Iron 
Skelp, 1.55c. to 1.60c.; Sheared, 1.65c. to 1.70c., maker’s 
mill. 

Plates.—The Plate mills are simply congested with ton- 
nage and it is still coming in at a very heavy rate. A new 
seller of Plates in the market is the United Steel Company, 
at Canton, Ohio, which is prepared to furnish Universal 
Plates %-inch thick and heavier, 15 to 40 inches wide, and 
in any lengths. Prices in force at this writing are as 
follows: Tank Plates, 4 inch thick, 644 up to 100 inches 
in width, 1.60c., base, at mills, Pittsburgh. Extras over the 
above prices are as follows: 


Extra per 
$3 100 pounds. 
Gauges lighter than 14-inch to and including 3-16- 

teed EE OO) WE GUID cnc cc ccccccccccenses $0.10 
Gauges Nos. 7 and 8... ccccccccccccccesccevess 15 
CED BUG Din n:a aio 954206 6004660 noc cenceetnns 25 
Plates over 100 to 110 inches..........eeeeeeee 05 
Plates over 110 to 115 imches...........eceeees 10 
Plates over 115 to 120 imches...........eeeeee> 15 
Plates over 3120 to 125 incheS........cccecceces -25 
Plates over 125 to 130 inches. .........e2eeeee .50 
pg PEPTIC re eee ee eee 1.00 


All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 inches in width at ends, 


narrowest end being not less than 30 inches)... .10 
CON SON oc ec te che chs t eet evisccivsces -20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates. ...............+. 10 
Marine, ‘ A. B. M. A.,” and ordinary Fire Box 

i ees tien a bha tes 6555 4 OA BESS .46 8.4 ‘ 
ee I UNE s di dae Geb ec Ceieegtetcdsvide .20 
eT rr ee .50 


Shell Grade of steel is abandoned. 

TeRMsS.—Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a 
maximum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
‘nnum and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be 
harged at the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within ten 
lays from date thereof, discount of % of 1 per cent. is allow- 
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able, Pacific Coast base, 1.40c., f.0.b. Pittsburgh, with all rail 
tariff rate of freight to destination added, no reduction for rec- 
tangular shapes 14 inches wide down to 6 inches of Tank, Ship 
or bridge quality. 

Structural Material.—The American Bridge Company 
has taken contracts for Structural Steel for large office 
buildings in Chicago and San Francisco, the material to be 
rolled by the Carnegie Steel Company. A great deal of 
work is in sight and the leading Structural concerns are 
practically filled up until April of next year. Prices are 
very firm and on small lots of Structural Steel for prompt 
shipment premiums are being paid. We quote: Beams 
and Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.70c.; over 15-inch, 1.80c.; 
Angles, 3 x 2 x \% inch thick up to 6 x 6 inches, 1.70c.; 
Angles, 8 x 8 and 7 x 31% inches, 1.80c.; Zees, 3-inch and 
larger, 1.70c.; Tees, 3-inch and larger, 1.75c. Under the 
Steel Bar card Angles, Channels and Tees under 3-inch are 
1.60c., base, for Bessemer and Open Hearth, subject to half 
extras on the Standard Steel Bar card. 


Sheets.—We note continued improvement in demand for 
Sheets, but while prices are firmer they are not as yet any 
higher. It is probable that the price of Sheet Bars to con- 
cerns which have contracts will be $27 for November delivery, 
and for this reason as well as the steadily expanding de- 
mand and an advance in price of Sheets of about $2 a ton is 
generally anticipated by the trade. Prices are firm and 
we quote: Black Sheets, box annealed, one pass through 
cold rolls, Nos. 22 and 24 gauge, 2.05c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 
2.10. ; No. 27, 2.15¢.; No. 28, 2.25¢.; No. 29, 240c., and No. 
30 gauge, 2.50c. Galvanized Sheets are firm in price and 
we quote: Nos. 22 and 24, 2.70c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.90c.; 
No. 27, 3.10c.; No. 28, 3.30c.; No. 29, 3.55¢; No 30, 3.80c. 
We quote No. 28 gauge Painted Roofing Sheets at $1.60 per 
square, and Galvanized Roofing Sheets, No. 28 gauge, at 
$2.80 for 214-inch corrugation. Jobbers charge the usual ad- 
vances over these prices for small lots from store. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—We note a continued heavy 
tonnage in both Iron and Steel Bars and prices are very 
firm. While nothing definite has been done, an advance of 
$2 a ton in Steel Bars may be announced at any time. A 
number of consumers whose contracts have run out have 
recently come in the market and paid the full price of 1.50c. 
for Steel Bars. We quote Iron Bars at 1.70c., Youngstown, 
or 1.74%c., Pittsburgh, and Steel Bars at 1.50c., base, half 
extras, for carloads and larger lots. 


Hoops and Bands.—Most leading consumers are cov- 
ered by contracts on which they are specifying very freely 
and a moderate amount of new tonnage is being placed We 
quote Steel Hoops at 1.75c., and Bands to be used for coop- 
erage purposes at 1.75c., the latter carrying full Hoop and 
Band extras. Bands for other than cooperage purposes are 
1.50¢., base, half extras, as per Standard Steel card. Above 
prices are for carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus full tariff 
rail rate to point of delivery. 


Tin Plate.—The Tin Plate trade remains in practically 
the same condition as noted in this report last week. The 
large orders from the canning industry were placed some 
time ago, and little improvement in the demand can be 
reasonably expected until after the first of the year. We 
quote Tin Plate at $3.30 per base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms 30 days, less 2 per cent. for cash in 10 days. 


Merchant Steel.—Practically all the leading consumers 
are covered by contracts, but a fair current tonnage is be- 
ing placed. Buyers are specifying very freely on contracts 
and the mills are filled up with work to February or later. 
Prices are very firm and we quote: Planished or Smooth 
Finished Tire is 1.70c., base, Pittsburgh, and Iron finish 
up to 1% x % inch is 1.65c., base, Pittsburgh; Iron finish, 
1% x 1% inch and larger, 1.50 base, Pittsburgh, and Chan- 
nels for solid rubber tire are quoted as follows: %, % and 
1 inch, 2c., Pittsburgh, and 1%-inch and larger, 1.90c., Pitts- 
burgh. For other grades we quote: Smooth Finished Tire, 
1.70c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2c. to 2.05c.; Railway Spring Steel, 
1.65c. to 1.70c.; Cutter Shoes, 2.20c. to 2.25¢.; Flat Sleigh 
Shoe, 1.50c. to 1.55c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 6c. to 8c. for 
ordinary grades and 12c. and upward for special grades. 
The demand for Shafting is quite heavy, which we quote 
at 50 per cent. discount in carloads and 45 per cent. in 
less than carloads, delivered in base territory. 


Railroad Spikes.—The demand continues heavy and 
several makers have advanced prices again 5c. per 100 Ibs. 
in the past week. We quote Railroad Spikes at $1.80 to 
$1.85 per 100 lbs., maker’s mill, but note that some makers 
refuse to sell at less than the higher price. 


Spelter.—We note an excellent demand and prices are 
very firm. Prime Western grades of Spelter are held at 5.85c. 
to 5.90c., St. Louis, equal to 5.9714c. and 6.02%4c., Pitts- 
burgh. 


Merchant Pipe.—Prices are distinctly firmer and ton- 
nage being entered by the mills is heavier than for some 
time. In view of the expanding demand and the higher prices 
for Skelp an advance in Merchant Pipe by the leading 
mills before long would not be surprising. Discounts are 
as follows: 
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Merchant eS 
--Jobbers, carloads. ean ~~ wa carloads.—, 
Steel. Iron. Steel. lron. 
Blk. Galv. Blk. Galy. Blk. Galy. Blk. Galv. 
% A % hh % wh yA 


% and % inch...... 72 86 60% 53% 71 «255 68% 52% 
i and Z%inch..../:76 64 73% 61% 75 68 721% 6014 
to 6 inches... ..: 80 70 78 68 7 69 77 67 
7 to 12 inches...... 75 60 78 57% 74 59 72 56% 

Extra strong, plain 

ends : 
% to % inch.......65 53 62% 50% 64 52 61% 49% 
% to 4 inches...... 72 60 691% 57% 71 59 68% 56i4 
4% to $ inches... 68 56 65% 53% 67 55 641% 52% 
Double extra strong, 

plain ends: 
% to 8 inches......61 50 58% 47% 60 49 57% 46% 


Boiler Tubes.—The demand continues very heavy and 
the large contracts for engines being placed by the Penn- 
sylvania and other leading railroads indicate a very heavy 
consumption of Boiler Tubes through the winter months. 
Prices are very firm, discounts being as follows: 


Zoiler Tubes. 
; Iron. Steel. 
1 to Ae be iis Won, eck A te ac eae 41 44 
1% to Csaba kcshs 4 4as tee 41 56 
ou, MEE 9 sts obsess bes nvewesvssins 46 58 
en. COTO. igs 0 ie vale'e'6 0 40.e 0 WS e oe 53 64 
ee I iia ai 156-5: s bre wh di eS 41 56 


Coke.— It looks very much like a runaway Coke market 
and all kinds of fancy prices are being quoted on Furnace 
and Foundry Coke for delivery in first half of next year. 
The Pennsylvania Steel Company has bought the output of 
the Mount Pleasant Coke Company for first half of next 
year, the price being given as $1.80 a ton at oven. The 
Washington Coal & Coke Company has let. a contract for 
the building of 300 more ovens, and it is very likely that 
other Coke concerns will also build more ovens on account 
of the enormous demand for Coke. A sale of a round lot 
of Connellsville Furnace Coke is reported at $2.75 a ton 
at oven. It is predicted that some furnaces that have not 
yet covered for their supply of Coke for next year may 
have to pay $3 a ton for it before they can get it. Most of 
the leading Coke companies have their entire supply sold 
for the first six months of next year and Coke for that 
delivery is very hard to find. We quote strictly Connells- 
ville Furnace Coke at $2.60 to $2.75 a ton at oven and 
note that some sellers are asking higher prices. The min- 
imum price of strictly Connellsville 72-hour Foundry Coke 
is $3 and some dealers are asking as high as $3.50 a ton 
at oven. The total output in the Upper and Lower Con- 
nellsville regions last week was over 360,000 tons, and Coke 
is being shipped as fast as it is being made. Up to this 
time the supply of cars for shipping Coke has been very 
geet. but there is a shortage just now of cars for shipping 

oal 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—Prices on all kinds of Old 
Material are exceedingly firm and demand is urgent. A 
local Steel concern that is usually a seller of Scrap in the 
open market now refuses to sell, but will trade Scrap for 
Pig Iron or Billets. The minimum price of Heavy Melting 
Scrap is $16.50, and some dealers are quoting $17 or higher. 
Other grades of Scrap are quoted as follows: No. 1 
Wrought Scrap is $16.50; Cast Iron Borings, $9 to $9.50; 
Bundled Sheet Scrap, $14.25 to $14.50; Old Steel Rails, 
short pieces, $16; long pieces, $16.50: Machinery Cast 
Scrap, $15, and Cast Steel Scrap, $15.50, all in gross tons, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Goff, Horner & Co., Limited, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, 
have been appointed selling agents in the Pittsburgh district 
for the United Steel Company, Canton, Ohio, maker of Uni- 
versal Plates, Sheet Bars, Forging Billets and Skelp. The 
United Steel Company will roll Universal Plates % inch 
thick and heavier, 15 to 40 inches wide, and in any lengths 
desired. 

—_———_>-+oe___—_ 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, October 17, 1905. 

Iron Ore.—The movement of Ore is hindered somewhat 
by a congested condition of the railroads both in the North- 
west and on the south shore of Lake Erie. Shippers con- 
tinue to use more freely their contract boats to the exclu- 
sion of the wild tonnage, which is finding profitable employ- 
ment elsewhere on the lakes. To such boats as take wild 
cargoes rates remain unchanged at T5c. from the head of 
the lakes to Ohio ports, 70c. from Marquette and 60c. from 
Escanaba. Reports are still around and increasing that 
the price of Ore is to be advanced in the winter, some pre- 
dicting a restoration of the schedule of two years ago. Ac- 
cording to some estimates stocks on the docks next spring will 
be the largest in the history of the trade. 

Pig Iron.—More furnaces have announced their with- 
drawal from the market on Foundry Pig Iron for the re- 
mainder of the year. This has had the effect of stiffening 
the price and opening the field here for the sale of Southern 
Iron, which is only slightly above the price now asked by 
the Northern furnaces. It is reported that very little Foun- 
dry Iron is on sale in this territory at $15.50, at furnace, for 
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No. 2 for spot shipment, most of the furnaces holding f; 
$16. Some are asking $16.50 for delivery the rx 
mainder of this year. Iron has been sold for delivery in th 
first quarter of next year at that figure. The Southern fu 
naces are, in the main, sold up, but one or two offered Nx 
2 Foundry in this market in the week at $12.50, Birming 
ham, to which is added $3.85 freight to Cleveland. That ji 
on a parity with $15.50 Iron in the Valleys. The Clevelan 
furnaces are among those sold up for the remainder of th: 
year. Steel making Irons are also stronger. It is rx 
ported that very little Basic or Bessemer remains for sa! 
at $15.50 in the Valleys, most sellers asking $16. The pre 
diction is made that within a week $16.50 will be the ru! 
ing price in the market. A few furnaces operating in thi 
territory are in need of relining, and this operation ma 
restrict the output temporarily. One factor contributory | 
the strength of the market is the constant advance in th 
price of Coke. The best grades of 72-hour Foundry Cok 
are now selling at $3.50, at the oven. Some sellers have ad 
vanced Furnace Coke to $3, while in some cases contract: 
have been made at $2.75. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The report that Plates would 
advance has brought about an increased demand, which has 
been met by a refusal on the part of the mills to take new 
contracts at the present time. The larger mills are sold uy 
and cannot offer deliveries inside the next three months. A 
good part of the supply of Plates for Cleveland has com: 
for the past month or two from the Eastern mills, which 
have not been so congested as those in the Pittsburgh dis 
trict. The expectation is that the price of Plates will lx 
advanced to a parity with Structural Steel, or 1.70c., Pitts 
burgh. The belief is freely expressed that the advance 
would not detract from the present heavy buying. Billets 
are reported scarce in all quarters. Difficulty is experi 
enced in getting Forging Billets, and within.the week some 
sales have been made at $31, Pittsburgh. In Bessemer Bil- 
lets for rerolling indications are that mills are practically abl 
to name their own prices. Fancy quotations have been 
heard, among them $28, Pittsburgh, for 4 x 4 inch. The 
market is more nearly represented by $27, Pittsburgh. The 
Sheet market continues to show improvement. The princi- 
pal business is done out of stock, where price changes have 
not been reported. The market is still based on 2.05c. for 
No. 10 Blue Annealed, 2.55¢c. for No. 28 One Pass Cold 
Rolled and 3.55c. for No. 28 Galvanized. The Pipe market 
is also reported stronger. In the Structural trade continued 
stress appears. The buying movement for lake vessels is 
for the time being about at an end. The demand from the 
shipbuilding quarter is now largely on specifications, which 
continue large and urgent. The building contractors are 
buying from stock where that is possible, but in the main 
are patronizing the Eastern mills, which are asking pre- 
miums of $5 at the mill over 1.70c., Pittsburgh. 

Old Material.—Buying during the week has shown 
improvement and prices are slightly higher in some places. 
A few lines still retain nominal quotations. The following 
represents the quotations of the dealers, gross tons: Old 
Steel Rails, $16; Old Iron Rails, $20 to $21; Old Car 
Wheels, $16 to $16.50; Heavy Melting Steel, $16. Net tons: 
Cast Borings, $9 to $9.50; No. 1 Busheling, $14 to $14.50: 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought, $16 to $16.50; Iron Car Axles, 
$21 to $22; No. 1 Cast, $14.50 to $15; Stove Plate, $11; 
Tron and Steel Turnings and Drillings, $11. 
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Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., October 18, 1905.— (By Telegraph. ) 

Pig Iron.—The market continues to show considerabl« 
strength and is moderately active. It appears that in a 
general way the trade is fairly well covered for the re 
mainder of this year, and even for the first quarter of next 
year. Shipments are said to be moving freely, and buyers 
are taking them as fast as received without any complain' 
A great many furnaces, both North and South, are well sold 
up for the next six months, and as a matter of fact sev 
eral of the larger Southern producers have practically with 
drawn from the market altogether. Reports would indicat: 
that a large tonnage of speculative Iron is quietly being put 
on the market, as spot Iron can be had in abundance and a' 
prices slightly below schedule. Inquiry is reported as being gen 
erally confined to small melters, whose usual purchases ar‘ 
from a carload to 500 tons. Southern No. 2 is apparent)) 
well established on a $12.50, Birmingham, basis and a ver) 
large percentage of the sales made during the week have bee! 
at this figure. We have reports, however, of some spot Iro 
selling below this price, but still other sales have been mac: 
at prices slightly in advance over the ruling quotation 
Northern Iron is very strong, and has made a slight up 
ward move since our last report and is now said to be firn 
at $15.50 to $15.75, at furnace. Gray Forge is in moderat: 
demand, principally in Eastern territory, with sales ligh' 
in this section during the past week. We have reports o! 
sales of Southern Foundry grades of 1200 tons, Louisvill: 
delivery ; 800 tons, Cincinnati delivery, and 500 tons, In 
dianapolis delivery, each being on a $12.50 basis. La Fo! 
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‘tte Furnace is reported to be going out of blast this week 
or extensive overhauling and repairs, which will probably 
onsume 60 days or more. Freight rates from Hanging 
Rock district to Cincinnati are $1.15, and from Birmingham 
‘2.75. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


Sawthers Cale, NO. 2. «occ cccicsccsoes $15.75 to $16.25 
Se EO, EO, Meee dekessteegs 1525to 15.75 
SE OS Oe re 14.75 to 15.25 
NR OE ae eee eee 14.25 to 14.75 
Southern Coke, No, 1 Soft............ 15.75 to 16.25 
Southern Coke, No, 2 Soft............ 15.25 to 15.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 14.00 to 14.25 
oe a reer 13.75 to 14.00 
Se I PRES 6 a8 bb x of wisin.s weenie 19.40 to 19.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 17.15 to 17.40 
Lake Superior Coke, No, 2............ 16.65 to 16.90 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 16.15 to 16.40 
Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel......... $18.75 to $19.00 


Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 18.25 to 18.50 

Coke.—The demand greatly exceeds the supply obtain. 
ible, and the inability to make deliveries is becoming a source 
much annoyance. The car situation is again causing a 
great amount of anxiety to all concerned and will probably 
grow worse as cold weather approaches. The best grades 
of Wise County, Va., Foundry are quotable at $3.25 
with Furnace Coke reported scarce and strong from $2.50 
to $2.60, f.o.b. ovens. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—New specifications are said 
to be coming forward in a very satisfactory manner. The 
demand for Plates and Shapes is well maintained. Trade 
along all Structural lines is said to be unusually strong, with 
no indications of any change in sight. We quote, f.o.b. Cin- 
cinnati, as follows: Iron Bars, in carload lots, 1.65c., with 
half extras; the same in smaller lots, 1.90c., with full ex- 
tras: Steel Bars, in carload lots, 1.63c., with half extras; 
the same in small lots, 1.85c., with full extras; Base Angles, 
1.73c., in carload lots; Beams and Channels, in carload lots, 
1.838e.; Plates, 44-inch and heavier, 1.73c., in carload lots; 
in smaller lots, 1.90c.; Sheets, 16-gauge, in carload lots, 
2.15¢c.; in smaller lots, 2.70c.; 14-gauge, in carload lots, 
2.05¢.; in smaller lots, 2.60c.; Steel Tire, 3% x 3-16 and heav- 
ier, 1.83c¢., in carload lots. 


Old Material.—The market for this class of material 
seems to hold firm, running in parallel lines with the devel- 
opment in Pig Iron. Considerable tonnage has changed hands 
during the week, and the general feeling is one of strength. 
We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: No. 1 
Railroad Wrought Scrap, $16 to $16.50 per net ton; No. 1 
Cast Scrap, $13 to $13.50 per net ton; Iron Rails, $19 to 
$20 per gross ton; Steel Rails, rolling mill lengths, $14 to 
$14.50 per gross ton: Relaying Rails, 56-lb. and upward, 
$23.50 to $24 per gross ton; Iron Axles, $21.50 to $22 per 
net ton; Car Wheels, $15.50 to $16 per gross ton; Heavy 
Melting Scrap, $14 to $14.50 per gross ton; Low Phos- 
phorus Scrap, $17.50 to $18 per gross ton. 


C. J. Burton, for many years connected with Robert 
Field in the Pig Iron business in Cincinnati, has withdrawn 
to join his father, G. F. Burton of Springfield, Ohio, in form- 
ing the G. F. Burton Company, with headquarters at Spring- 
field. The new organiation is an Ohio corporation, with 
an authorized capital of $25,000, and will continue the busi- 
ness of dealing in Pig Iron, Coke, Molding Sand and kindred 
products as formerly conducted by G. F. Burton. 


——o+-e—____ 


New York. 


New York, October 18, 1905. 

Pig Iron.—There has been as active a movement in Pig 
Iron as the disposition of makers to limit sales has per- 
mitted. The inquiry continues large and the pressure to 
secure Iron is still heavy. Prices have advanced and the 
tendency is decidedly upward. Throughout this district, 
throughout New England and the western part of New York 
State the sales have been liberal in Foundry Iron. A good 
deal of Forge Iron has been taken in eastern Pennsylvania 
and some round blocks of Basic have been sold, with addi- 
tional heavy business pending, which sellers may only take on 
a scale up. We quote for Northern Iron, tidewater deliv- 
ery, No. 1 Foundry, $17.75 to $18; for No. 2 Foundry, 
$17.25 to $17.75, and for No. 2 Plain, $16.75 to $17.25. 
Southern Iron is quoted on the basis of $17.25 to $17.50 
for No. 1 Foundry and $16.75 to $17 for No. 2. 


Steel Rails.—It appears that about 125,000 tons in all, 
of the order for the New York Central and other Vanderbilt 
roads has been placed, and that the Steel Corporation and 
the Buffalo Rail mill have the bulk of this business. Some- 
thing like 35,000 tons remains to be bought for the above 
roads. Pending business in Rails includes the Baltimore & 
Ohio order, which is expected to reach 75,000 tons. In the 
past week the Clover Leaf bought 11,000 tons, the “‘ Soo” 
Line 6000 tons and the Western Maryland 3000 tons. Frog 
and crossing companies are making extraordinary provision 
for their next year’s business. Their purchases in the past 
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ten days have amounted to 50,000 tons, one company alone 
contracting for 30,000 tons. 


Structural Material.—The week has added no large 
bridge or building contracts to the heavy tonnage already 
booked, though the amount of railroad bridge work recently 
figured on has reached high mark for an equal period of 
time. It is expected that the Astor apartment hotel will 
be let next month. It will occupy the block bounded by 
Seventy-eighth and Seventy-ninth streets and West End 
avenue and Broadway, in this city, and will require 10,000 
tons of Steel. There is no present expectation of an advance 
in Structural Material, manufacturers being disposed to let 
the conditions with each mill govern in the making of 
individual contracts. A portion of a large contract made 
in this market the past week by an important consumer 
consisted of Angles and Channels, though the principal ton- 
nage in a total of 75,000 for next year’s delivery was Plates, 
Bars, Billets and Axles. We quote the following minimum 
prices for tidewater delivery on mill shipments: Beams, 
Channels, Angles and Zees, 1.8414c.; Tees, 1.8914c.: Bulb 
Angles and Deck Beams, 1.99\4c. Beams 18 to 24 inches, 
0.10e. extra; Angles over 6 inches, 0.10c. extra. Sales of 
Structural Steel out of stock have been made at 2.25e. to 
2.75c. 

Plates.—The manufacturers of Plates held a meeting 
in this city on Tuesday. It is understood that quite a 
number of those present favored an advance, but the ma- 
jority decided that 1t would be better not to change prices 
at present. As the impression had gone out that an ad- 
vance was very likely to be agreed upon, many local buyers 
made haste to get under cover, and a very large tonnage was 
placed under contract for future delivery. The quantity 
thus purcuased comprises probably 25,000 tons. The Bast- 
ern mills will for the present take further orders on the basis 
of old quotations, but they are so well supplied with work 
that it appears to be only a question of a short time until 
premiums will be exacted on prompt shipments. Quotations 
at tidewater for shipment from mills are as follows: Sheared 
Tank Plates, 1.74%c. to 1.84%4c.; Flange Plates, 1.84%4c. 
to 1.94%4c.; Marine Plates, 1.944%4c. to 2.04%c.; Fire Box 
Plates, 2.04%4c. to 2.60c., according to specifications. 


Bars.—A meeting of Eastern Bar Manufacturers is being 
held in this city to-day, but at the time of going to press 
the result of the meeting had not been announced. The de- 
mand for both Iron and Steel Bars continues active and 
some important contracts were placed during the week, 
among them one for 2000 tons of Steel Bars. Steel Bars 
continue to be quoted on the basis of 1.50c., Pittsburgh, 
for forward delivery, which is equal to 164\4c., tidewater, 
but premiums are being paid for prompt shipment. While 
a few Bar Iron mills may be found in a position to take 
a small amount of business at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, or 1.74%4c., 
tidewater, the larger mills are refusing to sell under 
1.844. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The city of Orange, N. J., will open 
bids next week for 4000 tons of 20, 24 and 30 igch Pipe. As 
the demand for these sizes has not been so heavy as for the 
smaller sizes, it is probable that competition will be quite 
keen. The volume of current business keeps up wonderfully 
well for so late in the season. Prices continue to be quoted 
at $27.50 per net ton for carload lots of 6-inch, at tidewater. 


Old Material.—The market presents a number of inter- 
esting features. The demand for almost every kind of Old 
Material is good and prices are tending upward. Wrought 
Serap is especially strong, with a general demand from con- 
sumers, some of whom desire extended deliveries to cover 
the winter. Steel Scrap has at last made an: advance, and 
sales are reported of 2000 tons of Heavy Melting Scrap and 
1000 tons of Old Steel Rails at prices a trifle higher than 
our minimum quotation. Holders of these classes of Mate- 
rial are not willing to accept anything like the prices quoted 
last week. Inquiries are in hand from four different con- 
sumers for blocks of 5000 to 10,000 tons of Steel Scrap, but 
as far as known none of these have succeeded in securing 
any part of what was wanted. The general opinion is that 
Steel Scrap will be much higher by November 1. Cast 
Scrap for foundry purposes is very active. It is stated that 
practically all the Heavy Cast Scrap and Stove Plate in 
stock in this vicinity has been placed under contract for de- 
livery. Pipe Scrap is in demand, with little to be had at any 
price. A very heavy movement is noted in Malleable Scrap. 
Iron Rails are also in strong demand, but are hard to get. 
Among the sales reported for the week were 1000 tons of 
Cast Borings, 1000 tons of Heavy Cast Scrap, 1000 tons of 
Stove Plate. 500 tons of Car Wheels and 500 tons of Wrought 
Turnings. Dealers believe that with the winter months ap- 
proaching, when the supply of all kinds of Old Material, will 
be much less, as the railroad companies have disposed of 
their surplus Material and will have little to offer until to- 
ward spring, or four or five months hence, prices may, be ex- 
pected to advance materially. Quotations based on the con- 
ditions of the week are as follows for New York and vicin- 
ity, per gross ton: 
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COG Bom BAS. 6c sive cdccass vegans $21.50 to $22. 00 
Rearing Balls. ...« 00 «9).0 sre ementyas 24.50 to 25.00 Iron and Industrial Stocks. 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 16.00 to i 00 mcg? a . 
Old Steel Rails, Short pieces.......... 16.00 to 16.50 New York, October 18, 1905. 
aay Melting Steel spartan hipebipes oreo > 550 While the stock market still continues in a state of re- 

& mt. ~.os ceoeeeeseee ° =. . . : eae 

Old Steel Car arene felied 64se0yas vue 20.00 to 21.00 pression, owing to the high rates prevailing for money, the 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought.............. 20.50 to 21.00 industrial stocks exhibit decided strength. In some instances 
iron arn Wrongii Seaman sobs saat eas ieee - eae advances are noted. Steel Foundries common moved up dur- 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, short........... 16.50to 17.00 ing the week ending Tuesday afternoon from 12% to 13%, 
NE SEDs isnt OA v0 eSNG 0 RN s. 15.00 to 15.50 and the preferred from 43% to 453g; Pressed Steel com- 
See eons tenet enter eee eee eeeeens rs » “22 mon from 45 to 4654, and the preferred from 96% to 98; 
Wrought Turnings... 2.220.222.0552) 12.50 to 13.50 Republic common from 237% to 26%, and the preferred from 
Old Car Wheels...............00.0005 17.00 to 17.50 92% to 96%; ‘Tennessee Coal from 84% to 86%; United 
eee Ce nenhs + Safire peeaen Wien ie States Steel common from 37 to 38%, and the preferred from 
Malleable Cast..............2s.2..2. 15.00 to 16.00 103% to 105; Car & Foundry common from 36% to 38%; 





Metal Market. 


New York, October 18, 1905. 

Pig Tin.— Several influences have tended to give 
strength to this market. Although business was dull last 
week with the price about 32.20c., on Monday a good busi- 
ness was done on advancing quotations. On Tuesday the 
price further advanced, and to-day in sympathy with Lon- 
don cables New York brokers are holding spot Tin still 
higher at 32.60c. Shipments for November and December 
delivery are quoted at 32.40c. to 32.75c. In London the 
market is steady to firm, with spot Tin quoted at £148 17s. 
6d. and futures at £141 5s. The strength in London ap- 
parently comes from delay in shipments from the Hast due 
to the blockade in the Suez. It is expected this will have 
some slight influence on the New York market. The ar- 
rivals during the last week were not as heavy as during 
the first ten days of the month. The total amounts to 
1735 tons, and there are afloat for American ports 2130 
tons. From the known movement of the metal afloat it 
appears that the reserve stocks will be drawn on before the 
end of the month. Notwithstanding that business is very 
dull in Pig Tin, business in some lines where the metal is 
used is reported as very active. 


Copper.—There has been little or no business during 
the week. The interest in Copper is apparently centered in 
the market for standard warrants in London, which have 
steadily advanced, spot being quoted to-day at £72 10s. 
Futures are also higher at £71. Spot stocks in New York 
are held at about 16.62%4c. for both Lake and Electrolytic, 
but some of the special brands which have been command- 
ing considerable premiums during the last month are offered 
at a much less premium. There is apparently no business 
for future delivery, and consumers are holding off before 
covering their wants for the first few months of next year. 
The exports so far this month aggregate 9547 tons. 


Spelter.—The principal news of the week comes from 
St. Louis in a report to the New York Metal Exchange stat- 
ing that Spelter has been sold there for export to Europe. 
This report has later been confirmed. This feature of the 
trade is being closely looked into, and exporters here have 
gone so far as to obtain freight rates. Spot stocks in New 
York have advanced and are held at 6.10c. to 6.20c., with 
November and December shipments at the same price. The 
output of Ore is large and the Ore market has declined 
about $2 during the week. 


Pig Lead.—Spot stocks of Lead are hard to obtain, the 
market being quoted at from 5c. to 5.50c. on the local Metal 
Exchange. For strictly spot delivery 5.25c. has been bid. 
The car shortage undoubtedly has had some effect on the mar- 
ket, but the consumption is very large and consumers are de- 
sirous of covering their requirements for the busy season. 
The American Smelting & Refining Company Is only accept- 
ing orders for delivery at the price current on date of ship- 
ment. This is likely to discourage speculation and keep the 
trade in its legitimate channels. In St. Louis the market 
is quoted very firm at 4.95c. In London the market has 
again advanced, now being quoted at £14 18s. 9d. for Soft 
Spanish Lead. 


Antimony.—The market is practically unchanged, Hal- 
lett’s being quoted at 12.25c. to 12.50c.; Cookson’s at 12.50c. 
to 12.75c.; other brands, llc. to 12c. 


Nickel.—There is a fair amount of business, consump- 
tion being large, but there are ample stocks to cover pres- 
ent requirements. Large lots are obtainable at 40c. to 45c.; 
smaller quantities at 50c. to 55c. 


Quicksilver.—The price of $40 per flask of 75 pounds in 
100-flask lots is still maintained. In San Francisco do- 
mestic orders are taken on a basis of $39, while the London 
market is likewise unchanged at £7 2s. 6d. 


Tin Plate.—The situation at the mills is dull, but there 
is apparently a good consumption of Terne Plates. The 
principal producer continues to quote 100-pound IC Coke 
Plates on a basis of $3.49, f.o.b. New York, or $3.30, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. In Swansea Welsh Plates have advanced to 
12s. 9d., due to higher prices of Pig Iron. 


Locomotive common from 59 to 61; Colorado Fuel from 
44% to 46%. Indications point to speculative activity in 
industrial stocks as soon as money becomes easier. Last 
transactions in active stocks up to 1.30 p.m. to-day are re- 
ported at the following prices: Can common 10%, preferred 
71; Car & Foundry common 38, preferred 100; Locomo- 
tive common 63%, preferred 114144; Colorado Fuel 454; 
Pressed Steel common 46, preferred 98144; Railway Spring 
common 44%; Republic common 25, preferred 94%; Sloss- 
Sheffield common 70, preferred 122%; Steel Foundries com- 
mon 13%, preferred 4544; Tennessee Coal 8514; United 
States Cast Iron Pipe common 375%, preferred 96%; United 
States Steel common 3744, preferred 104. 


Dividends.—American Shipbuilding Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has declared the regular quarterly dividend of 1 
per cent. on the common stock, payable December 2. 

National Steel & Wire Company has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 154 per cent. on the preferred stock. 

Henry R. Worthington has declared the regular semi- 
annual dividend of 3% per cent. on the preferred stock, pay- 
able November 1. 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
November 1. 

The International Steam Pump Company has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable November 1. 


—————_»--e———_—_—- 
New York Pig Iron Warrant Market. 


The first sales of pig iron warrants since the 
innovation of that style of trading in the Produce Ex- 
change took place during the week ending at noon on 
Wednesday, when 100 tons of Alabama gray forge was sold 
at $11 and 100 tons of Alabama No. 2, November, was 
sold at $12.75. The sales of pig iron warrant certificates 
amounted to 600 tons, as follows: 200 tons October foundry, 
$16; 100 tons October regular, $15.95; 100 tons cash, $16; 
100 tons October regular, $16.00; 100 tons November reg- 
ular, $16. The following prices were established on call 
Wednesday noon: Warrants, gray forge Alabama $11 bid; 
$11.50 asked; Birmingham No. 2, $14 asked; Pennsylvania, 
tidewater, $17.50 asked. Pig iron warrant certificates. 


r-——Regular.——_, -—Foundry.—, 

Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 

Ce ccassvexsssayeee vias 16.00 ite d ‘Perr 
CE. occ tthowaws beled $15.50 16.00 $15.60 $15.75 
TC Te 15.50 16.10 15.60 15.85 
TED danppa ets anne 15.70 16.20 15.70 16.00 
MEET, si crctenev abasic bees 16.30 15.80 16.10 
DUET oscasecacesees wale 16.40 15.90 16.20 
PT veut tant 16.40 16.30 
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The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Company was held in Denver, October 
16. The following were unanimously elected directors 
for the ensuing year: Alvin W. Krech, Edwin Hawley, 
John H. McClement, Benjamin Nicoll, Willard P. Ward, 
Winslow S. Pierce, George J. Gould, E. T. Jeffery, EB. H. 
Harriman, BE. W. Oglesby, Edwin Gould, D. C. Beaman 
and F. J. Hearne. There was no election of officers, the 
matter being deferred by the directors until the meeting 
in New York this month. 

The report of President F. J. Hearne for the 
year ended June 30, 1905, was submitted and shows the 
largest tonnage of coal ever produced by the company. 
The gross earnings from operations for the year were 
$18,615,017, an increase of $6,763,687, as compared with 
the preceding year. The net earnings carried to the 
credit of income account were $1,474,193, an increase of 
$1,306,876, as compared with the preceding year. The 
total net earnings from all sources amounted to $1,922,- 
047. It is explained by the report that this total, after 
the payment of all fixed charges and sinking funds, 
“leaves a deficit of $341,922; carried to the debit of 
profit and loss.” 


‘ 
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The Machinery Trade. 


NEw York, October 18, 1895. 

The most interesting happening in machinery circles the 
past week was the convention of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association, which was held at the Hoffman 
House Monday and Tuesday. As many of the merchants in 
this city represent members of the association who are now 
here they have been pretty busy attending to a large volume 
of business and entertaining the visitors. A detailed. re- 
port of the convention appears in another column of this 
issue. 

The projected change in German tariff laws, which will 
add to the cost of exporting American machinery to that 
country, has attracted the attention of many American ma- 
chinery houses as well as German interests that have hereto- 
fore imported machines and machine parts to that country 
from here. It is said that a deep rooted idea exists on the 
other side of the water to the effect that it will be profitable 
—to manufacture some machinery in Germany which has in 
the past been imported from this country, and a number 
of machinery houses in this country have received com- 
munications from German interests asking them to furnish 
prices of machines to manufacture goods that have hereto- 
fore been imported. Joseph L. Ullo, who represents the 
Berlin sales agency of Henry Bischoff & Co., 237 Broad- 
way, New York, is representing German interests in a move 
of the kind mentioned and he is gathering together cata- 
logues of manufacturers who make machinery to turn out 
automobile parts, gasoline engine parts, auto gear cutters 
and the like. He is not, however, specializing on those lines, 
but is busy collecting catalogues and price-lists on the prod- 
ucts of about every line of American manufacture in the 
machine trade. He states that he represents German in- 
terests, but his principals wish to remain in the background 
for the present. It is their idea that it will be more profit- 
able after the new tariff rates go into effect for German 
capital to manufacture certain lines of machinery products 
than to import them. If this is found to be true it is 
expected that there will be considerable purchasing done here 
by the interests he represents, although he is not at liberty 
to make an announcement to that effect as yet. 


Machinery Requirements. 

The Erie Railroad has completed the purchase of prop- 
erty in Jersey City for the proposed extension of its ter- 
minal there and all the difficulties that arose with the mu- 
nicipality have been settled. As a consequence it is ex- 
pected that before long the work of the long projected im- 
provements at that point will be begun. It is understood 
that in addition to other projects the company has under con- 
sideration the erection of a machine shop at Jersey City; 
also a repair shop and other buildings. If the present plans 
of the company are carried out a large amount of money 
will be spent for machinery at that point and the New York 
trade will be greatly benefited, as all of the buying will no 
doubt be done in this city. Officials of the road are not yet 
ready to announce just when the improvements will be 
begun, but it is understood that the engineering force of 
the road has been busy with plans for some time past. 

Strenuous efforts are being made to improve the facili- 
ties for handling freight not only in the additional rolling 
stock but by improved machinery at the freight houses of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, and to this end the purchasing 
department is now in the market for from one to five 10-ton 
locomotive cranes, the purchase of which will enable it to 
expedite the large business in and about the freight stations. 

The trade is paying some attention to the purchasing de- 
partment of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road just at present, as it is expected that before long 
there will be a large list of machine tools in the market 
for the new Kingsland shops of the company. A large plant 
is being completed at that point, and it is understood that 
the company intends not only to repair cars there but will 
build them as well. It is said in the trade that no machin- 
ery has been bought as yet for the shops, and those who 
are following the matter up are looking every day for the 
appearance of a list of requirements. 

It is announced that the Pratt & Whitney Company of 
Hartford, Conn., has purchased a plant in Dundas, Ont., for 
the manufacture of its full line of small teols—taps, reamers, 
milling cutters, punches, dies, &c. The building is a modern 
structure and the power plant is already in place. The ma- 
chinery equipment is being gotten ready at Hartford and will 
be sent there and operations begun immediately. The plant, 
we are informed, will also include a department for manu- 
facturing a full line of twist drills, an elaborate equipment of 
special machinery having been gotten ready for the purpose. 
The location of the factory is near that of the John Bertram 
& Sons Company, which, as has been announced, was recently 
purchased by the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 

It will not be long before the Kellogg-McCrum-Howell 
Company, 46 East Twentieth street, New York, will be in 
the market for a long list of machinery equipments for its 
new plant at Blairsville, Pa. The company, which makes 
radiators, furnaces, ranges and the like, has already be 
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gun to rebuild its plant, which was destroyed by fire some 
time ago, and the plant will be reconstructed on a much 
larger scale than it was before. The main factory and 
the adjoining buildings will be 102 x 350 feet and the plant 
will include a power house 60 x 96 feet and a milling 
room 40 x 60 feet. There will be a machine shop 50 x 257 
feet, an enameling room 55 x 257 feet, and a warehouse 
80 x 300 feet. It is expected that a power plant of from 
250 to 300 horse-power will be installed, but that has not 
been entirely decided upon as yet. No arrangements have 
been made regarding the machinery and it is stated that 
those details will not be taken up as yet, but in three or 
four weeks the company will begin considering the matter. 
As practically all the machinery in the old plant was 
destroyed, the company will no doubt come into the market 
with a substantial list. Mr. Kellogg has personal super- 
vision over the arrangements for the erection of the plant 
and he is attending to the details from the New York of- 
fice of the company. 

Plans and specifications are now being prepared by the 
Osborn Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio, for the new 
plant to be erected for the Connellsville Machine and Car 
Company at Connellsville, Pa. The new plant is to replace 
the one which was destroyed by fire some months ago and 
will undoubtedly necessitate the purchase of quite a good 
sized lot of machinery. While the Osborn Company’s plans 
may include the purchase and installation of the power 
plant, it is thought the machine tool equipment will be 
purchased by the company from its Connellsville office. 

Large punches, lathes and quite a quantity of other 
metal working machinery are required by the Empire State 
Engineering Company, 553 East 116th street, New York. 
The company has secured a plant in Rome, N. Y., which it 
is equipping for a general engineering business and for the 
manufacture of engines, &c. The plant, which covers three 
acres of ground and contains 82,000 square feet of floor 
space, is now being equipped, a part of the machinery hav- 
ing already been purchased. 

The Proctor & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
purchased an extensive tract of land in Staten Island, where 
it intends to erect a large plant for the manufacture of soap. 

In view of the fact that the National Enameling & 
Stamping Company, New York, will have to purchase con- 
siderable new machinery for equipping its new building it 
will be of interest to note that permits have been taken out 
for a building 79 x 206 feet. The building, which will be 
located at the corner of Creek street and Debevoise avenue, 
Long Island City, will be equipped to a great extent by 
machinery which will be moved from one of the company’s 
present factories. 

The Orient Steel Radiator Company has been incor- 
porated under the laws of West Virginia, with a capital 
stock of $2,000,000, with Julian Kennedy, the prominent 
engineer of Pittsburgh, Pa., as one of the chief incorporators. 
While the plans of the company are not yet formulated, it 
is the intention to erect a large plant in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, to cost, we understand, in the neighborhood of $300,- 
000. We are informed that the site for the new plant has 
not yet been selected. Associated with Mr. Kennedy in the 
enterprise are C. E. Safford, Reid Kennedy, J. W. Lee, Bu- 
gene Mackey, E. C. Converse and C. E. Bray. 

The Pressed Steel Car Company, whose headquarters are 
in New York, has been buying considerable machinery of 
late for its plant at Kees Rocks, Pa., and it is understood 
that there are still some orders to be closed. Several large 
orders have been placed within the last few weeks and a 
Cleveland concern was awarded several thousand dollars’ 
worth of business in one lump, it being the largest order re- 
corded by the concern during the month. 

Dealers in rolling mill equipment are still kept busy fill- 
ing orders, not a few of which have been placed of late by 
the United States Steel Corporation. The activity in buy- 
ing is particularly noticeable in the Pittsburgh district, where 
a number of plants are being overhauled and enlarged, and 
one New York house has recorded the largest month’s busi- 
ness of the year. 

A project that will entail the purchase of considerable 
machinery is that of the S. S. McClure Company, 44 East 
Twenty-third street, New York, to add to its plant at Long 
Island City by the erection of a publication building. The 
new structure will be about 100 x 260 feet, three stories and 
basement. O. W. Brady, business manager for the com- 
pany, states that no decision has been reached as yet regard- 
ing what machinery will be installed, and those details will 
be taken up later on. 

The Jucaro & Moron Sugar & Land Company has been 
incorporated under the laws of New Jersey, with $3,000,000 
capital, for the purpose of operating a sugar plant in Cuba 
along the lines of the Jucaro & San Fernandon Railroad. 
The interests of the new company are closely allied with 
those of the railroad, and it is expected that a number of 
refineries will be erected before long. It is understood that 
the company expects to develop large sugar plantations and 
has arranged already with a contracting firm for a large 
sugar plant. Similar projects are in view along the line of 
the railroad, which passes through a rich sugar and fruit pro- 
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ducing section. The incorporators are: G. W. Lreland of 
Philadelphia, William B. Symmes, 52 Broadway, New York, 
and J. R. Besson of Jersey City. Mr. Symmes, to whom in- 
quiries can be addressed, states that the company is not ready 
as yet to make a full announcement of its plans, but it is 
expected that before long the trade can look for some pur- 
chases of sugar mill equipment. 

McClave, Rimmer & Co., 85 Liberty street, New York, has 
been awarded a contract by the William Peters Brewing 
Company, Hoboken, N. J., for a 60 horse-power engine di- 
rect connected ; 60-kw. dynamo, Liberty Silk & Dyeing Com- 
pany, Allentown, Pa., and a centrifugal pump and a 75 
horse-power motor, Lehigh Valley Coal Company. 

The Commissioner of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, 
New York, will receive bids until November 8 for furnishing 
four water tube boilers at the new Ridgewood pumping sta- 
tion, Brooklyn. 





Chicago [achinery [arket. 


Cuicaco, ILt., October 17, 1905. 

The demand for wood working machinery, which has 
been much smaller than for iron and steel work‘ng tools 
during the past two months, has shown material improve- 
ment. The entire equipment of several large plants is now 
under negotiation, and among them is the new plant of the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company which is under erec- 
tion at Muskegon, Mich. The Liquid Carbonic Company of 
this city, now moving into the old Western Steel Works 
plant on the north side, is also greatly adding to its equip- 
ment. The International Harvester Company continues a 
heavy buyer of small machine tools and there is no falling 
off in the sales from stock. Manufacturers of lathes, plan- 
ers, drill presses, engine lathes and boring mills are unable 
to make deliveries in less than from two to three months, 
and second-hand tools consequently continue in big demand 
and high prices are ruling. On desirable tools dealers are 
securing prices only 25 to 30 per cent. lower than those 
for which the new tool could be bought. Nor is the supply 
of second-hand machinery very diversified at the present 
time on account of the heavy movement during the past two 
months, and manufacturers having second-hand equipment 
at their disposal are holding for higher prices. Builders of 
cranes are gradually catching up on orders, and the amount 
of new equipment that is being placed is not as heavy as 
during the earlier months of the year. Despite the heavy 
demand engines of all kinds continue low in price, undoubt- 
edly due to the keen competition now existing among the 
large manufacturers. 

The Miners Foundry & Supplies Company has been 
incorporated at Carterville, Mo., with a capital stock of 
$50,000, the following being incorporators: Chas. P. Wal- 
lace, O. H. Schoenherr and W. B. Kane of Carterville and 
M. R. Lively of Webb City, Mo. The company will build a 
new foundry and equip it with a 10-ton cupola, making pro- 
vision for the addition of a similar sized cupola if desired 
later. Cranes, traveling trolley, ladle, &c., will be installed. 
The company is in the market for a complete equipment, with 
the exception of shafting, pulleys and power. 

The Emerson Mfg. Company, builder of plows, harrows 
and other agricultural implements, Rockford, IIl., is putting 
up a one-story blacksmith shop, 104 x 527 feet ; manufactur- 
ing building, 75 x 450 feet, three stories, and a power house 
of 800 horse-power capacity. Other buildings will be added 
as required. 

The Marshall & Huschart Machinery Company, 62 and 64 
South Canal street, Chicago, has added to its present show- 
room another store, which was formerly occupied by Whit- 
man & Barnes, 66 Canal street. The general offices of the 
company, which now occupy a portion of the second floor, 
will be removed to the first floor, where they will be con- 
solidated With the small office now on this floor. The sec- 
ond floor will then be entirely devoted to small machine tools, 
and the addition of the new storeroom will greatly increase 
the first floor showroom, which is devoted to the larger 
tools. 

The South Park Commissioners, Chicago. will receive 
bids at their office at Fifty-seventh street and Cottage Grove 
avenue until October 25 on the following machinery for in- 
stallation in the power house in Washington Park: One 
cross compound condensing engine for direct connection to a 
1000-kw. generator, one cross compound condensing engine 
for direct connection to a 500-kw. generator, one 1000-kw. 
three-phase 60-cycle alternating current generator, one 
500-kw. three-phase 60-cycle alternating current gen- 
erator, two 350 horse-power water tube boilers, automatic 
stokers and superheaters, one 1000-kw. three-phase 60-cycle 
turbo alternator and one 500-kw. three-phase 60-cycle turbo 
alternator. 

The National Medical University, Chicago, is in the mar- 
ket for a 25 horse-power gasoline engine for electric light- 
ing and for a boiler of about 1000 feet radiation for its steam 
heating plant. 

Plans and specifications are now being prepared by 
Holabird & Roche, Chicago, for the new. Cook County Build- 
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ing, Which is to be erected at a cost of $3,500,000. The pow- 
er equipment for the building, including engines, boilers, &c., 
will be large. 

The trustees of the sanitary district of Chicago opened 
bids October 11 on the electrical apparatus and materials 
for the power house at Lockport, IIl., and for the trans- 
mission lines along the right of way to the sanitary dis- 
trict of Chicago. Bids were received on the different 
specifications from the following firms: Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Chicago Edi- 
son Company; Case Mfg. Company, Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company, Whiting Foundry Company, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Company, Crocker-Wheeler Company, Aermotor 
Company, Pawling & Harnischfeger, Northern Engineering 
Works, General Electric Company, Porter & Berg, Challenge 
Company, Brennan Electric*Company, American Insulated 
Wire Company, Franklin Rolling Mill Company, American 
Electric Works, Stanley Mfg. Company, W. R. Gaston Com- 
pany, Standard Underground Cable Company, Arthur Frant- 
zen Company, John A. Roebling Sons Company, Western 
Electric Company and Pittsburgh Reduction Company. 
The Western Electric Company was the only firm to offer 
a bid for all the work, but its bid of $300,000 was about 
$8000 higher than the lowest bids from individual firms. The 
bids were referred to the Engineering Committee to be 
passed upon at its next meeting. 





Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, October 17, 1905 

Judging from all we can learn there appears to be no 
falling off in the demand for tools of all kinds, and all the 
shops are as busy as they have been at any time during the 
year. Foreign trade is a very important factor in the 
shipments that are being made, and is said to be increasing. 
A great deal has been said about the Russian reciprocity 
treaty that it is understood is in effect, and which will so 
reduce the duty on American imports as to allow the 
machine tool builders of this country to compete with 
Quropean countries in general. There seems, however, to 
be an uncertain element in this matter, and it would ap- 
pear that there was another side to the matter. In talking 
with Mr. Lodge, of The Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Com- 
pany, on this subject he said: ‘‘ The new duty which went 
into effect in consequence of the Japan-Russia peace treaty 
has been misconstrued, giving the impression that the con- 
cession made by Russia to this country was much more 
important than it really is. As a matter of fact, the reduc- 
tion of the duty is not so important as the general reader 
would suppose from reports. It is true that, commencing 
on the 15th day of September, the duty on American ma- 
chines has been reduced from Rubel 3.81% to Rubel 2.14 
per pud. However, this rate will only hold good until the 
new duty tariff between Russia and Germany will go into 
effect. Most probably this will happen in the months be- 
tween January and March of next year, and then the duty 
on American machines will be raised to Rubel 4.20 per pud, 
which means Rubel 0.89 per pud higher than it has ever 
been before. You will see that under the circumstances 
the advantage of the Russian concession lasts only a short 
while, and then a duty much higher than the old one will 
take effect. However, my informant, who is thoroughly 
posted on the subject, says that notwithstanding this in- 
crease, an advantage will arise to this country from the 
fact that a duty will be paid on German machinery of ex- 
actly the same amount, viz: Rubel 4.20 per pud, as on 
American machines, and the result will be that the German 
competition will not be felt so keenly as before.” 

The Houston, Stanwood & Gamble Company has com- 
pleted its re-organization. The officers are as follows: 
Charles R. Houston, president and general manager; James 
B. Stanwood, vice-president and engineer; H. M. Houston, 
secretary, and C. F. Houston, treasurer. The company has 
disposed of almost its entire issue of preferred stock. It 
has contracted with the Stewart Iron Works, of Cincin- 
nati, for a building for its boiler department, to be of struc- 
tural iron, 140 feet wide and 340 feet long. The company 
is now in the market for a complete outfit of up-to-date 
boiler makers’ tools, consisting of rolls, punches, shears, 
rivetor, air compressor and traveling cranes. It reports 
sales very good. 

The Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company -has 
recently extended its works by enclosing more yard room 
and erecting thereon electric traveling cranes for the handl- 
ing of lathe beds, so that beds of all sizes and lengths may 
be carried in stock, both finished and in the rough. This 
company is the undisputed largest manufacturer of lathes 
exclusively, in the world, so far as output in dollars and 
cents is concerned. Jacob Dietz, who formerly superin- 
tended shop No. 2, recently retired from business, and shop 
No. 2 is now under the direct management of the Lodge & 
Shipley Machine Tool Company. It has recently installed 
a new 400 horse-power Greenwald-Brown engine, direct 
connected to a Triumph Electric Company generator, and 
the power house. when completed, will be one of the models 
of nicety in this section. The company is fortunate in 
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having secured at the outset a sufficient amount of ground 
and still has 5 acres unoccupied, which in the course of 
time will no doubt be utilized. The plant, when completed, 
will consist of one building of steel and brick construction, 
90 feet wide in three equal spans 1000 feet long, and an- 
other building 110 feet wide, the same length, intended to 
embrace a complete power plant and modern foundry. 
These latter improvements are, however, to be added some- 
time in the future. Trade is reported as exceptionally 
good both at home and abroad. 

The Cincinnati Punch & Shear Company says it has 
enough work ahead to run it throughout the remainder of 
the year. It is bidding on some large contracts that it 
hopes to secure, in which event it will be well taken care 
of for months to come. Trade is said to be general from 
all sections. 

The Industrial Bureau is still negotiating with a steel 
castings plant that it hopes to secure for the city. Conditions 
are more favorable than ever for the consummation of the 
deal, and it now looks as though it would be but a short 
time before all is settled. The machine tool people of the 
city realize the wisdom and necessity of securing a plant 
of this nature and are doing all in their power to bring it 
to pass. Daniel Donnelly and several other capitalists of 
Loveland, about 20 miles outside of the city, have pur- 
chased ground and formed a company and will begin the 
erection of a steel castings plant. Members of the Indus- 
trial Bureau on October 24 will visit the new dam at 
Culloms Riffle, going from thence to the plant of the 
United States Cast Iron & Pipe Company at Addyston. From 
there they will go to Norwood and visit the large plants in 
this section. It is expected that this trip will result in 
benefit to the manufacturing interests of the city, as they 
will at this time look over the ground thoroughly with a 
view to the location of several new industries that are now 
occupying the attention of the bureau. 

The Rathbun-Lacy Company, Toledo, has been incorpo- 
rated with $30,000 capital by Edward Rathbun and others. 
It has purchased a site and will erect a building, where it 
will manufacture marine gas engines. 





New England Machinery Market. 


Worcester, MAss., October 17, 105. 

New England is suffering from a congestion of freight 
due to the scarcity of freight cars. Raw materials are slow 
to arrive after being shipped, and as no orders for these 
materials are shipped promptly the additional delay is the 
more aggravating. The same thing is true of shipments from 
New England, it being difficult at times to obtain the nec- 
essary cars with desired promptness. Terminal facilities are 
better than ever before, the last period of abnormal conges- 
tion having had its effect. This is true of the smaller manu- 
facturing centers as well as the cities. But these improve- 
ments are not completed, and some of the important ter- 
minal freight points will be unable to satisfactorily cope with 
business if industrial conditions continue to improve as at 
present. The New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road, which is the most important of the freight lines in 
handling the manufactured products of New England, has 
very materially improved its facilities, especially in some 
important centers which have hitherto been neglected, not- 
able among these being Waterbury, Conn., and other places 
in the Naugatuck Valley. 

Che important announcement is made in connection with 
the discussion concerning machine tool prices that the 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., has ad- 
vanced prices upon all of its standard lines of machinery. 
The milling machine list has gone up from $50 to $75, which 
is an increase of approximately 10 per cent., the amount in 
dollars varying with the size and type of machine. The other 
lines of machine tools manufactured by the company have 
been advanced correspondingly. The announcement is the 
more interesting from the fact that the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Company is not a member of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association, its action being entirely independent 
of any general agreement. 

It is announced that the Cincinnati Milling Machine Com- 
pany has made an advance on its milling machines cerre- 
sponding to that of Brown & Sharpe, of from $50 to $75, 
and it is generally presumed that other builders of milling 
machines will follow along the same general scale of prices. 
But as yet no general advance has been made. One New 
England manufacturer of milling machines has not yet 
reached a decision on the question.- But it is believed to be 
only a question of a few weeks, or perhaps days, when the 
general schedule of all the prominent manufacturers of this 
type of machine will have been advanced to the higher scale. 

The Whitcomb & Blaisdell Machine Tool Company, 
Worcester, Mass., has purchased the business and plant 
of the Draper Machine Tool Company of that city and will 
absorb the business, the Draper Company going out of ex- 
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istence. The Draper shops and those of the Whitcomb 
works of the Whitcomb & Blaisdell Company are on ad- 
joining property on Gold street, so that the two plants 
may be economically conducted together. J. W. Carrel, 
president of the Draper Company, will sever his connec- 
tion with the company. Charles E. Thwing, treasurer of the 
company, will have a position with the Whitcomb & Blaisdell 
Company. The Blaisdell and the Draper lathes have hardly 
come into competition, the latter going into larger sizes, so 
that the continuation of the manufacture of the Draper 
machines by the new owners will be merely extending the 
Blaisdell line into larger sizes. The new combination under 
a single ownership is especially interesting, as it follows 
hard upon the combination of the Whitcomb Mfg. Company, 
manufacturer of planers, and P. Blaisdell & Co., manufac- 
turers of lathes and other machine tools, and the Whitcomb 
Foundry Company. There will be no necessity in changing 
the personnel of the board or officers or increasing the capital 
stock of the Whitcomb & Blaisdell Company, the capital 
being ample to conduct the business with the additional 
capacity and product. 

The Draper Machine 'Tool Company has a long history 
which covers much of the period of the development of the 
machine tool industry in Worcester as well as in the coun- 
try at large. The business was established in 1845 by S. C. 
Coombs & Co., which firm conducted it for some years until 
changes in ownership altered the name to Shepard, Lathe 
& Co. In 1861 the withdrawal of the senior partner brought 
with it a change to the name of Lathe & Morse, later the 
Lathe & Morse Machine Tool Company. Edwin A. Thwing, 
the father of Charles E. Thwing, entered the business in 
1871, and was an important factor in the management 
until his death in 1892, when the business was incorporated 
as the Draper Machine Tool Company, the name being for 
Gen. William F. Draper of Hopedale of the Draper Machine 
Works, who held a large part of the stock. Two years ago 
a reorganization was effected, J. W. Carrel, who had been 
with Hill, Clarke & Co., entering the business, taking the 
presidency and the sales end of the management. 

Landers, Frary & Clark, hardware manufacturers, New 
Britain, Conn., have begun the erection of a new brick 
foundry. The building will adjoin the cutlery works of the 
company and will be two stories, 100 x 350 feet, in the fuori 
of across. It will be served by a side track. 





Philadelphia [Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 17, 1905. 


Orders are coming out much more promptly, and an im- 
provement in all branches of the trade is noticeable. The 
demand for heavy tools has been more active, and sales of a 
number of large lathes, drills and boring mills as well as 
special tools have been made. The smaller machine tools 
have also been in good demand, but not as much business has 
been taken in those lines during the past week as has been 
done in the heavier classes of both tools and machinery. 

The greater part of the business placed has been made 
up of a number of small orders for a few tools for replace- 
ment or extension, no large equipment for any one concern 
being on the market, although it is quite probable that one 
right fair proposition will develop at an early date. The 
railroads, which have some good specifications already on 
the market, seem to be rather backward in closing up or- 
ders for machine tools, and during the past few weeks but 
little business has been received from those sources. 

Some further orders have been placed by automobile re- 
pair shops, but they have nearly all been for small tools. 

The principal factor against the ready sale of tools and 
machinery at this time is the inability of manufacturers to 
make good deliveries. Sales have in a number of cases 
been turned down inasmuch as the delivery of the tool 
could not be made for a period of from 30 to 90 days, vary 
ing according to the particular tool desired. These delays 
are largely unavoidable on the part of the tool builders, who 
in a majority of cases have enough work on their books to 
enable them to run their plants at full capacity well into the 
coming year. 

Delayed deliveries on the part of machine tool builders has 
materially aided the business of the second-hand machinery 
merchants, who have noted an increased demand for al! 
classes of tools, from which considerable business has re- 
sulted. 

Foreign trade continues to improve. While the forward 
movement is not rapid nor assuming large proportions, there 
appears to be a gradual steady growth in the demand for 
various classes of machinery and tools. Manufacturers, as a 
rule, are not pushing this trade very extensively at this time, 
as with the large domestic demand it would be almost im- 
possible to take care of a large quantity of business for ex- 
port unless on extended deliveries. 

Foundries, both gray iron and steel, continue uniformly 
busy. In some cases they have so much work on hand that 
prompt deliveries are hard to get. Others, however, could 
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handle greater tonnage and competition on some classes of 
work is very sharp. 

Bids for the erection of a power house, an electric gen- 
erator, engines, boilers, motors, &c., for the State Hospital 
for the Insane, at Danville, Pa., will be received by the 
Building Committee of the institution until October 27, 1905. 
Plans and specifications for same may be obtained from 
Philip H. Johnson, architect, 1826 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works has decided to use the 
proposed new building at Seventeenth and Buttonwood 
streets entirely for electrical work, the first floor being used 
for general storage purposes; the second and third floors for 
the manufacture of electric trucks, and the fourth story for 
storage of electrical supplies. Work on the new building is 
to be started as soon as the necessary formalities can be con- 
cluded. This company has taken some good orders for loco- 
motives during the past week, including one for 250 for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, to be delivered during 1906, and 
another for 50 of the Prairie type for the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad. All departments of the Baldwin Works 
are being operated at their full capacity, and work on the 
order books is sufficient to keep them busy well into next 
year. 

H. B. Underwood & Co. are busy in all departments. 
There has been a good demand for their various portable 
shop tools, and orders have been taken for portable cylinder 
boring bars, portable valve seat rotary planing machines and 
portable milling machines. A number of these tools have 
been shipped to the various shops of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and other railroad shops in the Middle West. A port- 
able boring bar has also been exported to parties in Cuba, 
and a portable drilling machine has been furnished parties in 
the Central West. 


Dienelt & Eisenhardt, Incorporated, have been receiv- 
ing a large number of orders for hydraulic jacks from the 
various railroad companies, particularly for the larger sizes, 
such as 25 and 30 ton car box jacks, sales of which have 
been increased largely over those of last year. In their foun- 
dry department they keep uniformly busy, having a large 
quantity of work on hand for the New York Shipbuilding 
C>r »:ny, Camden, N. J. They also find a good demand 
fo: «cir line of Monarch generators and motors, which they 
are rapidly extending so as to take in a greater range of 
sizes and cap-cities. All departments of their plant are 
busy and cont¢,ued active conditions are being looked for- 
ward to. 

The E. H. Mumford Company, manufacturer of foundry 
molding machines, has received a number of orders for 
split pattern machines, using its new vertical] vibrator prin- 
ciple, from parties using other types of machines, and notes 
an increased demand for both the above and the power ram- 
ming machines. The past few weeks have been the best 
the company has had in point of deliveries, which include 
among others two 12-inch plain power ramming machines 
with vibrators for a local concern and another of the same 
size to New York parties. Several split pattern machines 
have also been shipped’ customers in different sections of 
the country. 

‘he Energy Elevator Company notes a greater demand 
for its various lines of elevators, particularly from the 
out of town territory, and all departments of the plant 
are busy. This company has recently installed a heavy 
electric freight elevator for Ebeling & Reuss, and another 
for Edw. Sadtler, both of this city. A hand power passen- 
ger elevator has been finished for parties in Rosemont, Pa., 
as have also freight lifts for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
at Wilmington, Del., and for the Home of Aged Women 
at Norristown, Pa. Freight elevators have also been shipped 
parties in Terre Haute, Ind.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Salisbury, 
Md.; Providence, R. I.; Northampton, Mass.; Shreveport, 
Ill. ; Owensboro, Ky., and other places. 

The Alfred Box Company finds both inquiries and or- 
ders for cranes of different types quite numerous, and is busy 
in all departments. Recent orders include two 25-ton 
three-motor electric traveling and two hand power traveling 
cranes for the new power station of the Rapid Transit 
Company at Eighth and Sansom streets. A 10-ton three- 
motor electric traveling crane has been ordered by the Bern- 
stein Mfg. Company for its new foundry addition in this 
city, and a special 5-ton three-motor electric traveling 
crane, 78 feet span, will be furnished Henson & Pearson 
of this city for handling lumber. Among the recent deliveries 
made by the Box Company may be mentioned a 30-ton elec- 
tric traveling crane, 82 feet span, installed at the Lardners 
Point Pumping Station for the city of Philadelphia ; a 10-ton 
three-motor electric traveling crane for the Fairmount & 
Parkesburg Traction Company, Fairmount, W. Va.; two 
5-ton hammer cranes for the Richmond, Va., plant of the 
American Locomotive Company; special hand jib crane for 
the Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J., and a 5-ton 
three-motor electric traveling crane for the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. Six Box mechanical stokers 
for 250 horse-power Babcock & Wilcox boilers, have also 
been furnished the New York City ried for its Ninety- 
sixth street power station. 
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Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, October 17, 1905. 

Machinery dealers and manufacturers as a rule report 
that business continues to improve and that October will 
be heavier than the preceding month. The dealers say that 
comparatively little of the business is coming from Cleve- 
land itself, but rather it is coming from all over the district 
tributary to this city. There are many orders and inquiries 
from smaller classes of concerns which are improving and 
enlarging their facilities and replacing old machinery with 
modern high speed outfits. The difficulty of securing deliv- 
eries is becoming worse. One leading dealer stated that 
he was accepting no orders on standard modern tools for 
deliveries this year, the earliest guarantees being along in 
February and March. On the largest sizes of tools some 
of the factories have sold up to the fall of 1906, and 
certain tools can not be secured within a year. Retail 
stocks have become badly depleted, a remarkable contrast 
to a few months ago, when some of the stores were loaded 
with stock. Prices on certain lines of tools are showing 
indications of further advances, one large Cincinnati maker 
announcing this week an advance of 10 to 15 per cent. on 
all tools. 

The Mineral Ridge Mfg. Company, Mineral Ridge, Ohio, 
which is erecting a large shop, has been buying quite a 
large assortment of medium size and large tools, the orders 
being distributed among four Cleveland dealers. 

The National-Acme Mfg. Company, which, as stated in 
another column, is preparing to erect a large addition, will 
install a considerable amount of new machinery. The 
contemplated improvements will give this company perhaps 
the largest machine tool plant in Cleveland. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has been making in- 
quiries on considerable new equipment to be installed in 
the new shop at Lorain, Ohio, contract for the erection of 
which was closed two weeks ago. 

The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company has just made 
shipment of eight carloads of material for large work which 
it will install for the Panama Canal Commission. It will 
include a large cantilever crane, a large locomotive crane 
and coal hoisting machinery for the docks at the terminals. 

Foote-Burte & Co., manufacturers of multiple drilling 
machines, have experienced a slackening of railroad busi- 
ness, which has been very heavy the past few months, but 
in place there is a pronounced improvement in general 
business from all parts of the country. The automobile 
business is furnishing a number of good orders, several 
large tools having recently been shipped to the Cadillac 
Company at Detroit and others to the Royal Motor Car Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 

Last week the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company made 
shipment of a large amount of machinery for the manufac- 
ture of steel to Shanghai, China. 

The American Cereal Company, Akron, is erecting a ‘large 
power plant in that city. Four 350 horse-power Sterling 
boilers are to be installed and there will be individual steel 
stacks 190 feet tall. The company is planning to install 
electrical equipment to supersede the present system of belt 
drive. 

The Diamond Portland Cement Company will make im- 
portant improvements at its Middlebranch, Ohio, plant, includ- 
ing the erection of a concrete building 30x 160 feet, the in- 
stallation of grinding machinery and presses. Two 80-foot 
kilns will be furnished by the Bonnet Company, Canton. 

The American Iron & Wire Mfg. Company, Canton, is 
erecting a two-story shop, 40 x 100 feet. The company man- 
ufactures fire escapes, balconies, stairways and other struc- 
tural iron work of similar nature. 

The McMyler Mfg. Company, Warren, builder of hoisting 
and conveying machinery, is improving its facilities and is 
now employing 200 men. The Company recently shipped a 
large car crane to the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad. 

The Curtis Machine Company, Canton, manufacturer of 
ice machinery and refrigerators, has submitted a proposition 
to the Chamber of Commerce, Elyria, Ohio, to locate a fac- 
tory in that city. 

The Rathbun-Lacy Company, Toledo, has been formed by 
V. E. Lacy, Jr., Frank H. Lacy, Edward Rathbun, W. L. 
Lamb and others. The company has a capital stock of 
$30,000, and it proposes to manufacture marine and automo- 
bile gas engines from 3 to 15 horse-power in the two-cycle 
type and 15 to 100 horse-power in the four-cycle type. Ed- 
ward Rathbun and V. E. Lacy, who will be the active men, 
have had long experience in this line. 

The Board of Public Service of Newark, Ohio, has 
awarded a contract to the American Light & Water Company 
of Kansas City, Mo., for the erection of a municipal water 
works system, including a pumping station and 25 miles of 
mains. The company’s bid was $266,843. A filter system 
will be installed provided a bond issue for $200,000 addi- 
tional carries. Work will start at once. 

The Cedar Point Improvement Company, which is de- 
veloping a pleasure resort at Cedar Puint, near Sandusky, 
has placed contracts for a power station, including two 400 
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horse-power De Laval steam turbines and two 500 horse- 
power Root water tube boilers, 

The Craig Shipbuilding Company, Toledo, has secured a 
contract from the Indiana Transportation Company of Chi- 
cago for a large passenger steamer for the service between 
(Cuicago and Michigan City. She will be 295 feet long. 

The Spellacy-Raiff Company, Coshocton, Ohio, has been 
formed by M. Spellacy, D. A. Raiff, J. M. Morris, L. A. 
Smith and others with a capital stock of $25,000. The 
company will erect a new factory building and will install 
machinery for the manufacture of enameled ware. 

Contingent upon its approval by the State Board of 
Health, the Board of Public Service of Toledo, Ohio, has 
placed a contract with the Norwood Engineering Company, 
Florence, Mass., for the erection of a municipal filtration 
plant. The company’s bid was $483,327. The Toledo plant 
will have a filtering capacity for 20,000,000 gallons per day. 
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Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 17, 1905. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive bids until November 21, for 
the followinf supplies for the Mare Island and Puget Sound 
navy yards: Schedule 177, drum hoisting engine; schedule 
179, motors, rip saw table, die sinking machine, surface 
grinding machine, &c. 

The Depot Quartermaster, St. Louis, Mo., will receive 
bids until November 7, for the following equipment for the 
various forts: Fort Huachua, A. T., one 30 horse-power 
boiler; Fort Ringgold, Texas, one 40 horse-power boiler; 
Fort Wingate, N. M., one 40 horse-power boiler and one 
compound pump ; Fort Logan, Col., one compound pump. 

Bids are asked by the Municipal Board, Manila, P. I.. 
until January 12, for the construction of a sewerage sys- 
tem for the city of Manila. The total length of the sewers 
will approximate 52 miles. Specifications may be seen at 
the office of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, War Department, 
Washington. 

The following bids were opened October 10 for machin- 
ery for the various navy yards: 

Bidder 2. Austin Mfg. Company, Chicago, Ill. 4. Al- 
liance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio. 7. Allis-Chal- 
mers Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 10. Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Company, Providence, R. I. 12. Burke Electric Company, 
Brie, Pa. 15. Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company, 
Hyde Park, Mass. 17. Bigelow & Dowse, Boston, Mass. 
20. Baird Machinery Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 25. Berry 
& Aikins, Philadelphia, Pa. 27. Crocker-Wheeler Company, 
Ampere, N. J. 29. J. W. Cregar Agency, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 30. Central Metal & Supply Company, Baltimore, Md. 
34. C. & C. Blectric Company, New York. 37. Camden Iron 
Works, Camden, N. J. 41. Wm. Wirt Clarke & Son, Bal- 
timore, Md. 42. Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New 
York. 47. Detrick & Harvey Machine Company, Baltimore, 
Md. 49. Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H. 51. 
Erie Foundry Company, Erie, Pa. 53. Electric Dynamic 
Company, Bayonne, N. J. 54. Edward J. Etting, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 56. Fox Machine Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 58. Fairbanks Company, New York. 63. Frye, 
Phipps & Co., Boston, Mass. 67. R. W. Geldart, New York. 
68. George Garton Machine Company, Racine, Wis. 69. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 70. Hendey 
Machine Company, Torrington, Conn. 77. Hill, Clarke & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 78. Handlan-Buck Mfg. Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 87. J. B. Kendall, Washington, D. C. 93. 
Lucas Machine Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 104. Mot- 
ley, Green & Co., New York. 105. Montgomery & Co., New 
York. 106. Manhattan Supply Company, New York. 107. 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 117. Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company, New York. 119. Oliver Machinery Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich. 121. Pratt & Whitney Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 123. Prentiss Tool & Supply Com- 
pany, New York. 132. Royce & Ricketts, Washington, D. 
Cc. 188. H. A. Rogers Company, New York. 134. J. B. 
Roache, New York. 137. Thomas Somerville & Sons, 
Washington, D. ©. 145. Sherman-Brown-Clements Com- 
pany, New York. 148. Thresher Blectric Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. 157. Vermilye & Power, New York. 


Schedule No, 122, 

Class 1. One 70-ton railroad track scale—Bidder 58, 
$1324; 143, $975. 

Class 2. One rock crushing plant—Bidder 2, $1962.50; 
7, $2175; 49, $2590 and $2934; 104, $2023.68. 

Schedule No, 123. 

Class 11. One No. 1 horizontal boring and drilling ma- 
chine—Bidder 78, $1850; 93, $1640; 107, $1650; 117, 
$1700 and $1910; 123, $1720; 182, $2150 and $1975. 

Schedule No, 124, 


Class 21. One triple geared engine lathe—Bidder 29, 
$1250; 58, $1630 and $1740; 107, $2358; 117, $1800; 132, 


$1935. 
Class 22. One lathe—Bidder 20, $579; 29, $585: 58, $575 


and $617; 70, $675; 107, $587 and $670; 117, $598. 
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Class 23. One emery wheel grinding lathe—Bidder 20, 
$89 ; 29, $85; 56, $75; 106, $147.50; 107, $69. 

Class 24. One engine lathe—Bidder 20, $940; 29, $1025; 
58, $880, $945, $975 and $1060; 70, $1077; 107, $1056 and 
$935 ; 117, $1033 and $973. 

Class 25. One belt driven wood lathe—Bidder 56, $340; 
119, $595. 

Class 26. One engraving machine—Bidder 68, $944.50. 

Class 27. One milling machine—Bidder 10, $1789.70; 
15, $1685; 20, $1571; 58, $1768; 70, $1510; 107, $1584; 
117, $1385. 

Class 28. One vertical drill press—Bidder 20, $185; 29, 
$170 ; 58, $210; 78, $195; 107, $174; 117, $171; 123, $159; 
132, $175. 

Class 29. One single spindle sensitive drill press—Bidder 
20, $65.50; 29, $55; 56, $55; 106, $42.85; 107, $50; 121, 
$85.50; 132, $55. 

Class 30. One belt driven semiautomatic machine for 
making screw glands for surface condensers—Bidder 121, 
$682.50. 

Class 31. One magnetic metal separator—Bidder 20, 
$105; 49, $115 and $183; 54, $250, $200, $360 and $300; 
107, $125 and $300. 

Class 32. One hydraulic shaft straightening machine— 
Bidder 20, 3395; 29, $3400; 37, $990; 67, $3289; 106, 
$3674 ; 107, $3350; 133, $3257.90; 145, $3279. 

Class 33. One hydraulic shaft straightening machine~ 
Bidder 20, $210; 29, $205; 37, $520; 67, $198; 106, $240; 
107, $200; 133, $192; 145, $238.90. 

Class 34. One belt driven band saw—Bidder 56, $182; 
119, $351. 


Class 35. One hand planer and jointer—Bidder 56, $185; 
119, $423. 

Class 36. One single frame steam hammer—Bidder 4, 
$1085 ; 20, $833 ; 49, $834.50; 51, $748; 78, $834; 107, $935 
and $960; 117, $870; 123, $835; 132, $835; 157, $876. 

Class 37. One hydraulic pipe bending machine—Bidder 
20, 320; 29, $310; 37, $530; 49, $332; 67, $299; 106, $374; 
107, $310; 133, $297: 145, $296.90. 

Class 38. One pipe bending machine—Bidder 20, $139; 
29, $125; 42, $135; 107, $126. 

Class 39. One belt driven drilling and boring machine— 
aaa 47, $2109; 107, $1400, $1960, $1510 and $2070; 117, 

Class 40. One boring and turning mill—Bidder 78, $1750; 
107, $1450; 117, $1690 and $1390; 123, $1475. 

Class 41. One belt driven radial drill—Bidder 20, $1175: 
29, $1200; 58, $1340 and $1410; 107, $995, $1030 and 
$1140 ; 117, $1025; 123, $1355; 132, $1140. 

Class 42. One universal radial drill—Bidder 20, $1565: 
TT, $1750; 107, $1525; 117, $1550; 123, $1849; 132, $1500. 


Schedule No, 138. 


Class 93. Two diaphragm bilge pumps—Bidder 25, $190; 
30, $30 ; 67, $31; 105, $30.80; 106, $42; 137, $32. 


Schedule No, 143, 


Class 101. Forty-eight electrical equipments for delivery 
——— shipbuilding plants—Bidder 69, $14,760; 148, 


Class 102. Forty electrical equipments—Bidder 69, $17,- 
040 ; 148, $14,160. 


Schedule No, 147, 
Class 121. Four dynamos—Bidder 27, $380; 69, $380. 
Schedule No, 148, 


Class 142. ‘One Brown & Sharpe special universal mill- 


ing machine and one special fixture—Bidder 10, $2780; 117, 
$1760. 


Schedule No. 149, 


Class 151. Three electric motors—Bidder 12, $809; 34, 
$938 ; 53, $800 ; 69, $792. 


Schedule No. 151. 


Class 196. Twelve hydraulic jacks, 7 and 10 ton— 
Bidder 17, $573; 41, $516; 63, $492; 67, $497.88; 87, 
$497.70; 105, $495; 106, $504; 107, $514.44; 133, $511.68; 
134, $432; 145, $515.88. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for the 
various navy yards bids for which were opened September 5: 

Hallidie Machinery Company, Seattle, Wash., class 31, 
two motor drives for two-spindle upright molding machine, 

750. 

Berline Machine Works, Beloit, Wis., class 32, one motor 
driven automatic knife grinder, $443; class 34, one motor 
driven four-roll single surfacer, $860. 

Fox Machine Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., class 35, 
one motor driven hand planer, $425. 

Under bids September 30, schedule 273, by the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, the Austin Mfg. Company, Chicago, IIl., 
was awarded class 1, well drills and appurtenances, at its 
bid of $14,456; delivery in 30 days. 

Under bids opened on September 26, for the various navy 
yards, the Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J., was 
awarded class 11, two ventilating fans, $177. 
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The Preparation of Molds for Steel 
Castings.* 
BY ARTHUR SIMONSON. 


In attempting to bring forward a few points in con- 
nection with the preparation of molds for steel castings 
I realize that almost the best one can hope to do is to 
generalize on the subject. Every man has to fight his 
own molding sand battles, because the conditions are as 
varied as human faces. The shape and weight of the 
pieces, the casting temperature and, to a great extent, the 
availability of material play such important parts that 
it would be impossible to write a standard treatise that 
would be useful to every founder. If a man in Philadel- 
phia who is making excellent castings should write down 
in as full detail as possible his method of procedure and 
the man in New York should take that information and 
try to do likewise there would be no guarantee of suc- 
cess, the personal equation entering so largely into the 
making of molds; in other words, the “know how” is 
what counts, and it is just this “know how” which is 
difficult to put on paper and transmit from one to another. 

Molders Must Be Good Molders, 

Given good sand and plenty of muscle, it does not fol- 
low that a molder will make good molds. It is neces- 
sary to study carefully the pattern he is working on at the 
time, to adjust the pressure of ramming and the disposi- 
tion of vents, gates and risers to that particular case. 
The successful molder is not the one who has the most 
muscle, but the one having sufficient of that useful com- 
modity and also enough brain to do the above. A man 
should be proud to be a molder, for it is a trade that calls 
for the highest degree of skill and intelligence, and in my 
opinion the molder, as a mechanic, ranks as high as any. 
That molding calls for high development of skill is evi- 
denced by the regrettably small percentage of good mold- 
ers that one finds in a day’s march. 

It has to be admitted that the general average stand- 
ard of workmanship is much higher in Europe than with 
us, and this is attributable to the long apprenticeship 
they serve—generally seven years—before they earn jour- 
neymen’s wages. Then, again, there is much less of the 
tramp element than over kere. The men stick to one lo- 
cality and, indeed, to one shop for a great length of time, 
whereas the molders here are a roving class and no soon- 
er get accustomed to the work in one place than it be- 
comes monotonous and they float away to another. It 
has been said, aptly enough in some connections, that a 
rolling stone, while it gathers no moss, yet acquires a 
very fine polish. I fear this does not apply to molders. 
The conservative English journeyman, with his seven 
years’ apprenticeship and his tool box containing a won- 
derful assortment of tools for every conceivable purpose, 
who stays all his life in the place where he learned his 
trade, is a treasure to his employer and can scarcely lose 
a casting. 

During the past summer I visited in England the 
foundry where I took my first steps in the steel business. 
I had been away six years, but on entering the place it 
seemed that I had been away no longer than from Sat- 
urday to Monday. True, the place was much larger, but 
out of some hundreds of men whom I knew stx years ago 
there were few absentees. The same men were there on 
the same floors and in most cases, astonishing as it may 
seem, assisted by the same helpers, and they were doing 
the same class of work. There were orders for locomotive 
wheels and other parts that have been repeated, so that 
the same patterns were still in the sand. These are the 
places where the finest castings are made, and it would be 
strange indeed if it were not so if the old adage about 
sticking everlastingly at it has any basis in truth. 

In giving advice, then, for the making of molds for 
steel castings I would give it along the lines of that given 
to the man who asked how to skin a lion—*“ first catch 
the lion.” In other words, first procure a good molder 
and the rest will be easy. But in order to get something 
more concrete let us assume that all our molders are the 
very best and see what is our part in providing them with 


* Read before the Philadelphia Foundry Foremen’s Associa- 
tion at its October meeting. 
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suitable material, and then watch them at work. Let us 
see what are the conditions to be met with In considering 
the material to be used and the method of procedure in 
the preparation of the molds. 


Very Refractory Molding Materials Required, 


In our mind’s eye let us picture a typical steel cast- 
ing, an ordinary machine or engine part. Notice, how- 
ever, that the skin of the casting is quite smooth, free 
from pits or scabs, worm like markings or humps. It Is 
a healthy, attractive looking casting of a fine blue-gray 
color. Its corners are sharp and true and in shape it is 
line the pattern from which it was made. Strike it with 
a hammer, it rings true as a bell, showing there are no 
hidden cracks or hollow places. The mold in which it was 
made must have been perfect; of what material and how 
was it made? It had to stand high temperature, great 
statistical pressure, relentless contraction, and at the 
same time be smooth enough to give that beautiful skin 
to the casting. Let us study these points a little closer. 

The casting temperature of steel is in the neighbor- 
hood of 3000 degrees F. A very few hundred degrees in 
that high range of temperature make all the difference 
between hot fluid steel that will run the most compli- 
cated castings and sluggish pasty steel that will scarcely 
run a hammer block. To stand such a temperature the 
material of the mold must be very refractory. Molding 
materials are chosen from the acid refractories—that is, 
their basis is silica. Silica forms the greater part of 
the earth’s crust, and therefore silica materials can be 
obtained in almost any locality. The difficulty when it 
arises is to get them sufficiently pure—that Is, free from 
other substances which while probably themselves quite 
refractory yet in contact with silica form a more fusible 
mixture. These impurities are chiefly the bases Ime and 
magnesia. 

There is little difficulty in obtaining very pure silica 
sand in America; I have analyzed a great many sam- 
ples which run over 98 per cent. silica. France and Bel- 
gium produce also a very pure flint sand. Of course this 
pure sand would be entirely useless for molding purposes 
in its natural condition and it has to be mixed with 
other things to make it useful, but it must be regarded as 
the basis of all steel molding sands on account of its in- 
fusibility. Sometimes nature provides us with a sand 
which contains all the necessary ingredients in the natu- 
ral state, but this is comparatively seldom. In regard to 
the chemical analysis of steel molding sand it is a fact 
that this is not much of a guide, for it is the proximate 
analysis that counts, not the ultimate. In other words, 
take two sands of exactly the same chemical analysis, and 
one may be an ideal molding sand and the other use- 
less. It depends on the condition of the elements in the 
sand. 

It is necessary that molding sand should be plastic 
in order that it may retain the shape imprinted on it by 
the pattern. This plastic property is given by a certain 
small percentage of clayey matter or alumina. In one 
sand the percentage of alumina may be high, but it may 
be combined with the silica and the sand will not be 
plastic. In another sand a less proportion of alumina 
in the free state will make the sand adhesive and conse- 
quently fit for molding. In my experience I have al- 
ways found it better to start with a pure quartz sand and 
then give to it sufficient body for different purposes by 
adding varying proportions of a pure clay of known 
analysis. In this way one has complete control of the 
strength of the sand and can change it for different pur- 
poses to meet the gradations of weight in the castings and 
whether they are to be made in green sand, skin dried or 
dry sand. Analyses of three samples of quartz sand 
obtained from different parts of the United States are as 
follows: 


One Two Three 

percent. percent. percent 
RR, xv chars cs « ines sdedieabeoan 96.60 98.61 97.61 
BR” DR so < cow xdanwe tedeey eee 0.77 1.41 
NE tes cies aheincpin & ame ciate wale 0.41 0.25 0.39 
PP errery er 0.40 Trace Trace 


A suitable clay of very fine quality analyzes as fol- 
lows: 


Per cent Per cent. 
Ne is eed a olen Tae. . MED 4. o.oo. 05.0 04-568 Trace 
Alumina, iron ......... 22.51 Water and organic mat- 


Be iss oENER Nae ote 0.35 ORE ae ree 6.2 
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Mixing the Sand and Clay. 


Mixing any of the sands and the clay mentioned above 
in proportions to give from 90 to 95 per cent. of silica and 
from 3 to 5 per cent. of alumina will give a composition 
suitable for almost any class of casting. This sand will 
be much stronger than natural sand as a general rule and 
decidedly more uniform. 

The inking is generally done in a pan grinder with 
heavy chilled iron rollers. Centrifugal mixers are not so 
successful, for reasons that will be explained later. The 
sand and clay in requisite proportions being placed in the 
grinder, they are moistened with molasses water to such 
a state that when a quantity is taken in the hand and 
squeezed a few grains will stick to the hand. It must 
not cake on the palm or it is too wet. Molasses water is 
used to give greater body to the sand in the green state 
and also because it does not evaporate like plain water. 
The sand is rolled in the grinder for ten to twenty min- 
utes, and if its condition be felt with the hand from time 
to time it will be noticed that it becomes stronger the 
longer it is left in. This means that every grain of sand 
is uniformly coated with clay and explains why centrif- 
ugal mixers are not so successful. The heavy rollers 
thoroughly incorporate the clay with the sand, but they 
should not be so heavy as to crush the grains. 

As to the size of the grains it is wise to use two 
grades, one quite fine with rounded grains and the other 
much coarser and with more angular grains. The fine 
part of the sand insures a smooth face and the coarse 
part serves to open up the pores and provide a ready 
means of exit for the gases formed during and after pour- 
ing. As regards the strength or toughness of the sand 
it should be such that on squeezing some of it in the 
hand the lumps so formed will retain their shape and 
sustain a slight pressure between finger and thumb be- 
fore collapsing. This is a more delicate way of testing 
the strength of molding sand mixtures than appears at 
first sight. The fingers are very sensitive and sand can 
be very accurately graded by this means. 


The Mechanical Properties of the Mold. 


Passing to the second point, which concerns the 
mechanical properties of the mold itself, we shall try to 
deal with the question of pressure, contraction, &c. A 
mold has to stand an enormous pressure, as all know who 
have seen clamps burst, and holding-down weights and 
copes lifted by the rising metal. Not only is there the 
fluid pressure caused by the weight of steel and the head 
due to the hight of the ladle, but there is the pressure 
caused by the expansion of the air and the large amount 
of gases generated while the mold is being poured. Flasks 
for steel castings therefore need to be heavier and 
stronger than for iron castings, and all the accessories, 
such as clamps, plates, &c., also need to be corresponding- 
ly stronger. As for the mold—that is, the sand part of it 
it must be constructed to stand the strain that is put 
on it; all projections must be well rodded, the ramming 
firm and even and the gates and risers cut in such a man- 
ner as to relieve the strain as much as possible. It is 
wise to run castings from the bottom when feasible. 

What happens when the mold is poured full? The 
steel begins to shrink, and if it is a plain shape like a 
sphere or a cube it will shrink away freely from the 
mold on all sides. But few castings are so simple. They 
have projections, bosses, ribs, &c., and consequently when 
they begin to shrink they meet resistance from the mold. 
At the instant of setting or becoming solid steel has prac- 
tically no physical strength; so if the mold is too rigid 
the result will be that the casting will pull apart. We 
therefore need a mold to be very strong at the moment of 
pouring and quite collapsible a few minutes after. If 
the sand is mixed right this will be the case, as a few 
minutes at such a high temperature will serve to destroy 
the binder and the sand becomes “ rotten” and powdery. 

The fact that steel castings are frequently very much 
warped or twisted when taken out of the sand shows the 
resistance that was offered to the free shrinkage of the 
metal. It is almost impossible to avoid this in some cases, 
but steps can be taken to reduce it to a minimum. This 
can be done by ramming cinders, sawdust or shop sand 
in pockets at the places where the most shrinkage is go- 
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ing to occur. Cracking and warping may be avoided by 
shaking out the castings while very hot, before the 
shrinkage has all taken place. This must be done very 
judiciously, however, or it may result in worse trouble 
than it was intended to cure. 

The smooth face of castings is obtained by coating the 
molds with a liquid wash consisting of flour silica, a little 
clay and molasses water. This should produce on the 
mold when dry a very thin skin, very rigid and with a 
feel like velvet. It should be possible to rub the powder 
off to some extent. On this surface the steel will lie 
quietly without burning in, on account of its specially re- 
fractory nature, and it at the same time permits gases to 
pass freely through it to the more open-grained sand be- 
hind. 

Referring briefly to the technique of molding, we 
can make the molds in snap flasks or on the molding 
machine and the molds would be made in green sand and 
the procedure identically the same as for cast iron. The 
sand is used as dry as convenient, and only sufficient clay 
is used in its composition to make it just stick together 
when squeezed or rammed. 

As regards the ramming, this is probably the most im- 
portant part of the business. It has to be done more 
carefully than for iron, and this I say advisedly, for the 
steel is much hotter and more searching and will de- 
tect variations in hardness, with the result of cutting or 
scabbing. When a mold is dressed it is generally finished 
with flat headed wire nails, which hold the sand together 
and cool the face of the casting slightly. The mold must 
be thoroughly well ventilated, both cope and drag. This 
is very important. 

Core Making. 


This section of the steel foundry business is often 
relegated to a secondary position, though it is truly as 
important as the molding. The fact that undoubtedly the 
greatest proportion of defective castings are caused 
through defects in the core shows that it is a department 
needing the closest attention. In a core we have gener- 
ally worse conditions to meet than in the body of the 
mold, for generally speaking the steel shrinks away from 
the mold, but it shrinks on the core. On the other hand, 
a core does not as a rule have to stand the same amount 
of cutting action as the mold, as the gates should be cut 
to avoid impinging on a core whenever possible. Cores 
should therefore be specially refractory and “ rotten,” but 
they must be strong enough to handle and to bear the 
pressure of the rising metal. 

In making a core the idea is to produce a strong ex- 
terior and a weak interior. This is done by ramming up 
the core ‘of some collapsible gravel or burnt sand mixed 
with oil or rosin and then painted with a thick wash of 
Ceylon plumbago, silica flour and molasses water. Two or 
more coats may be advantageously given and dried in 
between. Cores should be almost but not quite burnt, 
These remarks of course refer to cores of some size. 
Small cores are not generally coated with wash. 

Summing up, it may be said that there is very little 
difference beween iron molding and steel molding except 
in details. The difference is chiefly in the different kinds 
of sand used and the fact that almost all steel molds are 
thoroughly baked or dried. But there is an increasing 
tendency to make steel castings in green sand molds, and 
as sand mixing and composition become better understood 
this will be still more so. Iron molders make very good 
steel molders with a little practice and instruction. The 
conditions are the same, only accentuated. The tempera- 
tures are higher and therefore more gases are generated, 
and we need more open sand and more refractory molds. 
The higher temperatures also cause higher pressures, call- 
ing for stronger molds. There is also a greater cutting ac- 
tion due to the chemical composition of the metal. But 
the fact that there are being produced to-day in increas- 
ing quantities steel castings of magnificent appearance 
and satisfactory physical qualities shows that the atten- 
tion that is being given to the molding by our foundrymen 
is receiving its reward. 


————~-e—___ 


Frank 8S. Witherbee of Witherbee, Sherman & Co.. 
Port Henry, N. Y., has returned from Europe. 
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The National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association. 


A good sized and enthusiastic gathering of machine 
tool builders discussed problems affecting their business 
for two days at the Hoffman House, New York, on Mon- 
day and Tuesday of this week. It was the fourth annual 
convention of the National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, and at its close those who attended it said, as 
they always say at the conclusion of the semiannual meet- 
ings of this growing young organization, “ the most profit- 
able meeting of the association.” There were about 40 
members present. 

On Monday morning when the machine tool builders 
commenced to assemble in the lobby of the hotel, a very 
noticeable feature was the large. representation of the 
prominent machinery merchants in evidence. Heretofore 
the manufacturing element has had things pretty well 
to itself at these meetings, but at this convention it was 
clearly evident that the association has arrived at the 
point of influence and importance that the “dealers” 
are now “sitting up” to “take notice” of what is in 
progress. The dealers are now organized, and to one 
who has kept track of affairs in the machinery world it 
was apparent that the merchants on hand at this meet- 
ing were the members of the Machinery Committee of the 
National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association. 

Most things accomplished by both the manufacturers 
and the dealers at these meetings are kept secret, but it 
is probably safe to surmise that the question of prices 
secured some attention. It is well known in the trade 
that several, if not all, of the machine tool builders be- 
lieve that prices should be advanced at this time. It is 
also well known that certain important dealers do not 
want prices advanced at all at present, but rather are in 
favor of receiving higher commissions from the manu- 
facturers. So far as can be learned to-day, the upshot of 
the matter is that the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association decided not to recommend a change of prices 
as an association. The matter is, however, left to the 
various subcommittees of the association, which include 
all the members divided into classes according to their 
products, to be settled between themselves and the 
dealers. 

These committees will hold meetings within a short 
time to decide whether they really want higher prices or 
not. The Lathe Committee has already met and decided 
not to advance prices at present. There are indications 
that a general advance will be made in milling machines. 
The fact that within the last few days a prominent 
builder of milling machines outside of the association 
has revised its price-lists, advancing an average of at 
least 5 per cent., will doubtless stimulate the builders of 
milling machines within the organization to do likewise. 
The reason given for this advance is that since present 
prices were made the machines have been improved con- 
siderably, especially on certain sizes and types. which 
now contain a good deal of mechanism for which the con- 
sumer is not paying. The prices of such machines, it is 
held, should be increased to cover the cost of the improve- 
ments. 

Builders of planers have already taken the matter in 
hand, and it is safe to say that in a short time all the 
lists will be revised. This revision will amount to about 
a 5 per cent. advance. One of the planer builders has 
placed his revised prices in effect. With the builders of 
other types of tools, so far as we can learn, the subject 
is still unsettled. 

In connection with the subject of motor drives no 
conclusion has been reached as yet by the committee now 
having the matter in hand for the association. More time 
was requested and the committee was continued. It is 
the belief of the members individually, however, that some 
concerted action should soon be taken whereby the ma- 
chine builder may make as large a profit on a motor 
driven machine as on a standard belt driven machine. 
This, it is said, is not the case at present. It is held that 
in order to build the machine so as to meet the require- 
ments of a purchaser almost all motor driven machines 
nowadays are really special machines, but are sold so 
close to the price of standard machines that the profit is 
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eaten away by the special work required. The intention 
is to bring the prices of electrically driven machines up 
materially. 

The committee appointed to report upon the subject 
of a new apprenticeship system begged for more time to 
consider the matter and received it. 

The report of the delegates, headed by Secretary P. E. 
Montanus, who attended the National Reciprocity Confer- 
ence at Chicago on August 16 and 17, contained the reso- 
lution of that conference urging tariff revision, and con- 
cluded by saying: ‘ We thoroughly believe that the men 
in whose hands this matter now is will carefully avoid 
anything that would tend toward national disaster and 
incorporate only such modifications as will result in the 
general good of all concerned.” 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted 
as follows: President, E. M. Woodward, Woodward & 
Powell Planer Company, Worcester, Mass.; first vice- 
president, William Lodge, Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; second vice-president, W. P. 
Davis, W. P. Davis Machine Tool Company, Rochester, 
N. Y.; treasurer, F. E. Reed, F. E. Reed Company, 
Worcester, Mass.; secretary, P. E. Montanus, Springfield 
Machine Tool Company, Springfield, Ohio. It was de- 
cided to hold the next meeting at Atlantic City, N. J. 


The Banquet, 


On Monday evening a banquet was given at the hotel, 
which proved a great success as well as a most delight- 
ful occasion. Fred. J. Miller delivered an excellent ad- 
dress on the subject of “Government Manufacturing,” 
in which he made a strong plea for greater efficiency in 
this branch of our national service, recommending the 
establishment of a Department of Manufactures, the head 
of which, he suggested, should be a Cabinet officer. 

Charles A. Moore of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Incorporated, made a masterful address on the subject of 
“Conditions and Possibilities of Trade for American 
Machine Tools Abroad.” So intensely did Mr, Moore 
interest his hearers that for an hour or more after the 
conclusion of his address he was besieged with questions 
asked by the numerous machine tool builders who were 
anxious to obtain all the information possible on the 
important points touched in the address. 

Mr Moore said in part: 


No manufacturer of machine tools that I know of in this 
country, at present or in the past, has ever been rated what 
might be termed a rich man, which shows that it is a close 
business, fraught with many expenses, largely out of propor- 
tion to the margin of profit, as compared with other enter- 
prises. But it has its attractions. A man engaged in it 
feels that he is doing something. He is adding to the mate- 
rial wealth of the country; he is contributing to its devel- 
opment, and I believe that no class of men contributes more 
to the substantial progress and development of a nation 
than its manufacturers. You are in the lead, in my judg- 
ment, as the designers and manufacturers of tools, both as 
to their quality and capacity, and as to their attractiveness 
in design, utility and earning power. But you are weak as 
merchants and exporters in selling your product in markets 
other than your own. That, I believe, is largely due to the 
fact that you have had your attention so thoroughly occu- 
pied in building up your business that you have not had the 
opportunity to go into the foreign countries and study the 
conditions that exist there, and which it is necessary to know 
in order to be successful. 

One who will give passing attention to this great indus- 
try in his visits abroad will discover that our enterprising 
and aggressive friends, particularly in Germany,.are grow- 
ing comparatively rich selling American machine tools in 
their own country and the adjoining ones. This I say with 
all due respect to those active and capable merchants. I take 
off my hat to them as men who are worthy of all the success 
they get, and I also recognize their good judgment in being 
so progressive and observing as to come to the market for the 
best goods and dispose of them. 


Europe Thinks Well of American Tools, 


I find in Europe a most kindly feeling toward American 
tools. In many cases I was taken by people in the countries 
I visited and shown with pride their great equipment of tools, 
and was told that they were mostly American tools. What- 
ever they have of the feeling of national pride which every 
one has in his own country cannot be counted upon as a se- 
rious prejudice against American tools. On the contrary, I 
believe they are most kindly considered, and the tools them- 
selves, in general, are of such high quality of workmanship 
and design that they merit all the good feeling that is ex- 
hibited by their users. 
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With that in our favor it seems but a matter of study 
and intelligent utilization of the information to increase 
largely our growing business in the industrial fields outside 
of America. To be sure, we labor under other disadvantages, 
some of which we can correct readily and others of which 
will take time. Our carrying trade, as is well known, will 
take a long time to develop, but should constantly engross the 
attention of our statesmen and lawmakers. 

In the matter of banking I do not think that we give 
the encouragement and loyal support to American capital 
in that line that we should. The bankers of Great Britain 
and Germany have been very enterprising, and have estab- 
lished their branches in the colonies and South American 
countries, and are of great and material assistance to the 
manufacturers and merchants of their countries. For the 
people are very much impressed by the argument that Amer- 
ica, with all her prestige, boasted power and industrial 
progress, is not able to handle the business of her mer- 
chants in the banking line. Our drafts have to go through 
London, and return payments through the same channel. I 
am no advocate of a commercial war, for I believe it farther 
reaching and more disastrous, and in many instances more 
lasting in its results than war at arms. But we have the 
right to seek trade in every quarter where our goods are 
acceptable 

Preparation of Goods for Export, 


And in speaking of those things that we should carefully 
consider I must make a strong plea to you all to give more 
careful and intelligent attention to the manner in which you 
prepare your goods for export. That one item of packing 
is of vital importance. I have been humiliated many times 
by seeing goods exported from America unpacked, to find 
that they were so badly boxed, or crated, as to cause serious 
injury to them. It shakes the confidence of a buyer, when 
he has looked forward to the arrival of an important article 
like a tool, to unpack it and find it injured in a very serious 
and vital point. He then feels his helplessness, being three 
to five thousand miles from the manufacturer, with the long 
intervening time necessary for a letter to reach the manu- 
facturer and, in turn, for the broken part to be replaced 
and sent back to him, and he suffering the loss of the delay 
in the interim. These errors can be very readily corrected 
and that confidence regained by using more intelligance and 
greater care in preparing these articles for sea shipment. 
It is not alone injury or defacement by rust and the marring 
in shipment, but it is the breaking of parts. I remember dis- 
tinctly at the late Paris Exposition seeing exhibits of Amer- 
ican manufacturers, of beautiful finish, incomparable in 
design, made almost worthless for a long time because of 
breakage of important parts, while the goods coming from 
other countries would almost invariably come in perfect 
condition, with every detail and part cared for in an intelli- 
gent and thorough manner. 

I would also most earnestly urge upon every manufac- 
turer that he should never, under any circumstances or con- 
ditions, however much he may desire an order, send a so- 
called experimental tool into a foreign market. In the words 
of David Crockett, “Be sure you're right, and then go 
ahead.” The cheapest way to determine that is in your 
own establishment, knowing that every part is perfect, that 
the mechanism is in complete working order, and that the 
tool will perform every required function without hitch or 
delay, and then pack it so that it may reach your customer in 
that condition, 


Promises Must Be Kept, 


This whole question of trade, whether at home or abroad, 
is one of good goods, well designed and well made, and the de- 
livery to your customer of the identical article you sell him. 
You cannot afford to get out attractive photographs, splen- 
did cuts and elaborate descriptions, by which you convey 
the idea to the possible buyer that the tool is capable of per- 
forming almost any known function, and then have it fail 
in any essential detail. You are not only responsible for the 
result as it may be to you, but you also owe something to 
your fellow manufacturer who is endeavoring to get into 
that same field, for a prejudice created against an article 
coming from another country also carries with it a little feel- 
ing of envy and jealousy that is kindled into an absolute 
dislike and a loss of the feeling that they are dealing with 
intelligent, honest, capable manufacturers, which is an injury 
that it takes a long time to obliterate. You cannot afford, 
however tricky and dishonest your customer’ may be, to at- 
tempt to meet him on the same grounds. 


The National Business Policy. 


One of the great questions discussed to-day in all civil- 
ized countries is that of the business policies of nations. It 
is the one burning subject attracting the attention of states- 
men, writers, manufacturers and merchants, and it taxes 
the best thought in the world, to the end that every nation 
may establish itself in a business policy of the greatest bene- 
fit to itself, and yet one which appeals to other nations as 
one that is fair in the commercial field. The policy of 
protection is one that has been advocated and demonstrated 
perhaps to a greater degree by this country than by any other 
in the world, and while we do not desire to be the envy of 
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all nations, yet by attending to our business and doing busi- 
ness on the lines adopted by Our wise and thoughful states- 
men, this country has prospered beyond compare. I do not 
believe any manufacturer or thoughtful American citizen 
can afford to advocate a change in that policy from a purely 
and entirely selfish point of view. He must take into con- 
sideration the greatest good to the greatest number, and 
while some enterprising, active machine tool builders may 
feel that a modification might be made that would give them 
a uttle larger business in some particular country, they must 
carefully consider whether, in advocating that, they do not 
do a greater injury to other interests, which are of vital 
importance to them, than they are doing good to their own. 

If I were a manufacturer in any other country than 
America I would be willing to make a very generous con- 
tribution of time and money to devise ways and means by 
which I might obtain the most desirable market on the globe 
for my wares, which would be America, fhe country in which 
they consume per capita from two to five times, in what they 
eat and wear and the luxuries they enjoy, more than in any 
other country, where the wages are better and labor more gen- 
erally employed, and where there is a better return in the 
products of the soil and from manufacturing. I would make 
every effort to get in there under the most favorable terms 
and conditions possible. Why should a concern with a 
business policy which has proven successful change that 
policy because competitors desire it to do so? There is no 
other argument that can be made in honesty by the advo- 
cates of any other country to lower our tariff than the plea 
to give them entrance to this market. In conversation with 
the representative and thinking men of other countries I 
have almost invariably, before separating, obtained from 
them the honest admission that the policy of this country 
is one that is most admirable and beneficial to us. 


The American Position, 


We know there are many inequalities and in the present 
condition some changes that should be considered, but it 
is opening up a very dangerous question which cannot be 
taken up quickly and disposed of as a matter of sentiment, 
but has got to be laid out by careful, prudent men, who 
have given careful study to the subject and who are prac- 
tical. We have demonstrated to the world that the trade 
policy under which we are working for the past few years 
has been of great practical benefit to the citizens of America, 
and, in turn, to those of the world. We have not tried to 
make others poorer, we have not tried to reduce the wage 
earner’s compensation, we have not tried by our policy to 
make our own citizens less prosperous, nor have we tried to 
make ourselves the most prosperous by taking from others 
that which belongs to them. We have conducted an honor- 
able, straightforward policy, announced broadly and plainly 
to the world, and the world has received much the benefit of 
our success. Holding up Great Britain’s free trade policy com- 
pared with the American policy of high protection, which 
is made to appear to many as a menace and as serving notice 
on other countries to keep out, does not correctly state the 
case. We realize that when we consider this fair statement 
of the situation in free trade Great Britain, boiled down: 
There they levy a per capita tariff of $4.30 on the noncom- 
petitive articles, while in this high protective country our 
per capita tariff is $3.50 on competitive articles. 

If the advocates of tariff revision, reciprocity, or any 
other change or form of tariff law will name twenty articles 
out of the great schedule of the Dingley tariff, from a re- 
duction of the duty upon which a greater benefit than in- 
jury will result to the greatest number of citizens, I am 
ready to join them in advocating that change. 


Some Th ngs Needed, 


We must be ever alert, studying the wants of those we 
desire to supply with our goods, and studying them intel- 
ligently and conscientiously, and adapting our goods to the 
wants and requirements of our customers, and keep up a 
constant watchfulness that we do not become weak in our 
overconfidence. The price of business and reputation is 
eternal vigilance. When a man gets tired of playing the 
game let him retire, and never spoil it by indifference and 
lack of interest in it. I believe that with the prestige 
which you manufacturers of machine tools now possess, 
justly established through the merits of your designs and 
the character of your workmanship, you will now reap the 
harvest of the great expenditure of time and thought which 
you have devoted to the development of this splendid in- 
dustry. And you must do so, not alone in your individual 
capacity, with the one selfish thought of getting there your- 
selves, but must aid, by advice and conferences with your 
fellow manufacturers, in keeping up that splendid well- 
earned prestige. You cannot do it alone by making pictures 
and descriptive matter of your various products, but you 
must follow them, yes, lead them, by energetic, conscientious 
young men,-who shall go forth equipped with the necessary 
practical information, address and knowledge of their busi- 
ness, and press your wares on the attention of the world, 
and the world’s markets will be yours. They cannot stay 
your progress, they cannot defeat you in our honest purpose. 
It takes patience and courage. 
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HARDWARE 


GREAT many merchants, large and small, and a few 
A manufacturers interested in the line directly af- 
fected have been perplexed by apparent irregularities in 
the Horseshoe market, which in general is free from such 
disturbances, as the ruling prices are well maintained 
and the whole situation is well in hand by the manufac- 
turers. In the midst of this comfortable regularity and 
with a large volume of current business certain very low 
quotations were made broadcast and in a decidedly ag- 
gressive manner by a well-known catalogue house. The 
prices named by this house were considerably below the 
market and the wonder was where it got the goods. Con- 
jecture was even ventured that as a flier it was delib- 
erately selling the Horseshoes at a loss, hoping to make 
it up by the increased sale of profit bearing articles, as is 
the way not infrequently with all classes of merchants 
when occasion demands the use of leaders. The mys- 
tery, however, was not long in clearing up. The facts 
in regard to the matter, given in another column, are ex- 
ceedingly interesting and suggestive. 


It appears that the Horseshoes in question were made 
by a company owned and operated by prominent Hard- 
ware jobbing houses, and for reasons into which it is 
not necessary to go were sold at special prices to a well- 
known retail catalogue house, which offered them to the 
public at a decided cut in price, lower indeed than retail 
merchants or even jobbing houses could buy the goods 
from the associated manufacturers. Although the goods 
in question were put on the market with a flourish of 
trumpets as to their quality and the great bargain‘ of- 
fered, they do not seem to have given entire satisfaction, 
and it is understood that many of them went back from 
the critical blacksmiths to the Chicago retail mail order 
house that sent them out. This is certainly a curious and 
complicated transaction, which suggests some interesting 
reflections : 


I. In the arrangements which underlie this episode 
there is an interesting illustration of the tendency on 
the part of jobbers to become manufacturers, as in this 
case a group of jobbing houses in different cities united 
in the ownership and operation of a Horseshoe plant for 
the production of goods for their own sale. This was 
doubtless done in the hope that they would be to some 
extent independent of the regular manufacturers and be 
able to secure something of the manufacturers’ together 
with the jobbers’ profit. Those disposed to moralize will 
make the point that there are perils attending manufac- 
turing enterprises which the jobbing trade should hesi- 
tate recklessly to encounter, especially as when difficulty 
or disaster comes the trade at large will suffer. Manu- 
facturing is not always a bonanza, and skill and experi- 
ence are needed to make it a success. 


Il. There is something almost pathetic in the fact that 
while Hardware jobbers in their resolutions deprecate 
the sale of goods to catalogue houses and denounce those 
who sell them, there is in this instance, unless the cir- 
cumstances are strangely misunderstood, an illustration 
of the fact that catalogue houses find little difficulty in 
obtaining goods from jobbing sources. The occurrence 
should indeed tend to rebuke the disposition on the part 
of some merchants, wholesale and retail, to cast upon 
the manufacturers all the odium of supplying the cata- 
logue houses—a matter in which, if it be blameworthy, 


neither jobbers nor manufacturers as a class can con- 
sistently throw the responsibility and reproach upon the 
Too much will probably be made of the incident 
in question to emphasize the alleged half-heartedness and 
insincerity of the jobbing trade in the catalogue house 
agitation. It may, however, quite reasonably be used 
by manufacturers to parry the recriminations of mer- 
chants who would impress upon them the obligation to 
decline business with the retail mail order houses, whom 
the jobbing trade are in many instances besides the one 
under consideration ready to sell. 


other. 


III. The extravagant and misleading description of 
was given by the 
catalogue house without reflecting un- 
duly on the character of the goods produced in the job- 
bers’ mill, it is a grotesque exaggeration to say that this 
make of goods is sold by nearly all the jobbers of the 
country and used by nearly every horseshoer in America. 
The description of quality is equally extravagant. If 


the Horseshoes in question which 


is suggestive. 


catalogue houses are to resort to such misrepresentations 
they will do much to discredit themselvés with the pub- 
lic. This method of overstatement on their part is, how- 
ever, only too frequent. While this kind of thing reflects 
on commercial methods generally, it is fortunately a prac- 
tice which overreaches itself and in the long run reacts 
upon those who resort to it. Not a few blacksmiths 
throughout the West will hold in lower esteem the house 
that, even though it were unintentional, made such un- 
founded claims for goods of at least questionable quality. 


IV. It is significant that the Horseshoes, the sale of 
which stirred up such a rumpus, bore a private brand. 
The name looks vefy well on the head of the keg, but 
gives not the slightest guarantee of quality. The manu- 
facturers did not care to be identified with the goods or 
be held responsible for them, and the shoes went out into 
the market with a name that did not signify anything. 
This transaction certainly emphasizes the suspicion with 
which special brands are to be regarded. 


———--~++o—____ 


Condition of Trade. 


Among Hardwaremen and those in related lines sub- 
stantial unanimity prevails regarding the existing favor- 
able condition of trade, whether from the standpoint of 
manufacturer or distributer, great or small. Orders for 
fall at this late day are seldom large in quantity, but 
requisitions now received are frequent, are of fairly good 
volume and as a rule are for actual needs. Manufactur- 
ing representatives at distributing centers find it impera- 
tive to keep urging their principals in the matter of ship- 
ments, the situation being aggravated in some quarters 
by past backwardness of buyers in ordering. There is 
also complaint as to the difficulty of accumulating eveu 
moderate stocks with which to care for current nearby 
business where purchasers are importunate. Some manu- 
facturers find their bookings for next season’s trade no 
larger than for the corresponding period of a year ago, 
but refer to such orders as satisfactory even if conserva- 
tive. Allusion is also made to the favorable October 
weather for harvesting the later crops, especially Westeru 
corn, which high winds in September blew down in some 
sections, but which even under these conditions has ripened 
and been gathered without much loss. The export trade is 
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reported better, especially to Continental Europe. Do- 
mestic business in Great Britain, although not yielding 
large profits, is appreciably better. Collections are vari- 
ously alluded to as never better, moderate and slow, dif- 
fering somewhat according to the trade involved. Such 
changes as there are in prices are in the direction of ad- 
vances, several such varying approximately from 214 to 
5 per cent. 
Chicago. 


The general prosperity of the Western Hardware trade 
continues unabated, and the demand for seasonable goods, 
notwithstanding the heavy buying during the past two 
months, shows no apparent diminution. Jobbers in Wagon 
and Implement Hardware, wood stock and accessories re- 
port an abnormal movement, as Western manufacturers 
of wagons and carriages are preparing for the biggest 
year in the history of the trade, and Implement makers, ou 
account of the unparalleled prosperity of the West are also 
preparing for a big buying movement next season. This 
year’s tremendous crop, with its attendant prosperity, puts 
aside all fears of overproduction among these manufac 
turers. The shortage of desirable wood stock on account 
of the wet season in Arkansas has compelled wagon and 
Implement manufacturers to buy in the open market and 
jobbers are unable to cope with the demand. Prices have 
in consequence been advanced and Wagon Hardware gen- 
erally is firm and higher in price. The advent of motor 
vehicles has not affected demand for wagons and car- 
riages, and the International Harvester Company, which 
last year became a manufacturer of wagons, is preparing 
to double its output. On account of the recent advances 
in Bar Iron all lines made from this material, such as 
Bolts, Screws, Nuts, &c., are higher in price. Forthcom- 
ing advances in Chain which have been generally predict- 
ed have not yet materialized, and in almost all lines of 
the Hardware trade manufacturers are acting conserva- 
tively with respect to advancing prices, notwithstanding 
the strength of the general Iron and Steel situation and 
the higher prices which they are compelled to pay for 
their raw material. Local jobbers are experiencing con- 
siderable difficulty in keeping up stocks, especially of sea- 
sonable goods, and shipments from manufacturers of al- 
most all lines are growing more uncertain, and the short- 
age of cars, together with inadequate railroad yard and 
transfer facilities, is adding further difficulties to the sit- 
uation. There is practically no change in Builders’ Hard- 
ware, manufacturers continuing behind on deliveries, and 
prices rule relatively low. 


Philadelphia 


SuPPLEE HARDWARE ComMpANy.—One would naturally 
infer that the continued warm summer weather would 
tend to reduce or at least retard trade, from the fact 
that October weather conditions are usually of such a 
character as to stimulate trade for winter goods, but on 
the contrary trade has continued active with the lines 
of goods sold during the last days of August and during 
the month of September. Building Hardware has been in 
active demand for finishing up buildings and building 
operations commenced during the summer months, and 
carpenters’ and mechanical Tools have also continued in 
active demand. 

In our last letter to The Iron Age we ventured the 
opinion that the trade of September would equal that of 
August, and it shows we were correct in our opinion, and 
with the jobbing trade it has been equal if it did not 
surpass August. The large crops throughout the coun- 
try have had a wonderful effect in stimulating trade and 
manufacturers of all kinds are very, very busy, conse- 
quently men who have a mechanical knowledge of the 
work required have no difficulty in finding employment 
and there is a shortage of workmen with many of the 
manufacturers. We are informed by a manufacturer in 
our city that it is difficult to obtain workmen. As a rule 
wages are high and manufacturers are all sending out a 
wonderful amount of product. From present appearances 
it looks as if more pig iron would be manufactured this 
month than during any month of the year. The manu- 
facturers of steel are behind their orders and there is a 
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great demand for their pr: -tuct for manufacturing Tools. 

The freight departments of the railroads are doing 
business to their utmost capacity, and notwithstanding 
the many thousands of new cars placed on the roads the 
last two or three years there is a great shortage of cars 
to supply the demands of the mercantile trade, but more 
especially the demand for the moving of agricultural 
products. This shows not only that trade is satisfactory 
but that the outlook for trade for the fall months is 
exceedingly gratifying. The retail trade of our city, 
which supplies the demand for a general line of goods, 
has been exceedingly active and reports that it never had 
a better September in its existence and considers the 
prospects for October equally good. 

Without any desire to cast aside prudence, without any 
desire to be over optimistic, we think the prosperity of 
our country has never surpassed its present conditions. 


St. Louis. 


NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE CoMPANY.—Business 
continues in satisfactory volume. The recent cool spell 
has stimulated the sale of seasonable goods in all lines 
and will give an added impetus to business. The quaran- 
tine is being relaxed in the yellow fever districts and 
salesmen in those sections are again traveling. In a short 
time this business, which has been tied up, will add to the 
general volume. 

We now hear of car shortages, of manufacturers be- 
ing behind in filling orders and the other usual manifesta- 
tions of a pressing demand. At a time when the market 
is stiffening on all lines a drop in the price of Hatchets 
excites some surprise and wonder. 

The low prices prevailing on Enameled Ware have 
largely increased the sales of this class of goods. It is 
interesting to note the sale of Enameled Goods is in- 
creasing at the expense of Tinware. As Enameled Ware 
will last so much longer in active use than Tinware it is 
evident the consuming public has discovered it is economy 
to buy the former. 

In the past two weeks an unusual number of new 
stock orders have been placed in this city, principally by 
merchants from the Southwest. That section is rapidly 
increasing in population, new towns are being located, the 
older towns are growing fast. The demand for Hardware 
is naturally large. This city enjoys not only the advan- 
tage of being the gateway and the natural source of sup- 
ply of the Southwest, but having catered to that trade for 
so many years the stocks of goods in St. Louis in all 
lines are particularly suited to the requirements of this 
new and developing country. 

Recently in conversation with some of these mer- 
chants who were purchasing new stocks the writer was 
interested in the fact that several of them realized the 
importance in embarking in a new business of buying 
their goods from salesmen thoroughly posted in regard to 
the kind and character of goods they would need. It is 
a refreshing sign of increasing intelligence when mer- 
chants, while careful, are not unduly solicitious about the 
matter of price, but realize the very great importance of 
selecting an assortment of goods that is suitable to the 
peculiarities of the locality in which they will do busi- 
ness, and are also careful to purchase these goods in 
quantities in proportion to their natural sale. The writer 
believes, as a result of many years observation and ex- 
perience, that many merchants are seriously injured right 
in the beginning of their enterprise by falling into the 
hands of careless, indifferent or ignorant salesmen who 
fill them up not only with wrong kinds of goods, but also 
with the wrong quantities of the right kinds of goods. 

It is of far more importance for a merchant just em- 
barking in business to devote his main attention to the 
character of goods and the assortment of his first order 
than to attempt to “split hairs” on prices. Even an igno- 
rant salesman, guided by his catalogue, cannot go very 
far astray on prices, but when it comes to selecting an 
assortment of goods the ignorant or careless salesman 
has full swing, there is no guide, and many are the mer- 
chants who have not realized until they have been in 
business some time how their interests have suffered at 
the hands of such salesmen. 

There is what we believe to be an objectionable cus- 
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tom on the part of several jobbers of paying their sales- 
men extra commissions for the sale of certain classes of 
goods. It is only human nature for the salesmen to try 
to swell their incomes by the sales of such lines. When 
the confiding merchant places himself in the hands of 
one of these salesmen you can always count upon his 
having at least a “ sufficient quantity” of these commis- 
sion goods. Merchants buying from these houses are al- 
most invariably overstocked on some of their “fad” 
lines. Given the names of certain houses we can almost 
tell on what lines of goods their customers will be, to 
say the least, very well stocked. 

We therefore believe it is wise for merchants in pur- 
chasing new stocks of goods, while giving the matter of 
price a fair share of their attention, to avoid getting 
what we may term “freak assortments,” representing 
simply the “ fad” ideas of certain houses or the commis- 
sion accounts of certain salesmen. 


Louisville. 


BELKNAP HarpwarE & Mro. Company.—Market con- 
ditions are still favorable to the seller. The steel and 
iron mills are extremely busy, and there is no complaint 
of contracts not being fully specified and taken out with- 
in the time agreed. A steady, persistent demand for 
actual consumption in factories and machine shops and 
for building operations prevents anything like weakness 
in price; in fact, for some supplies a premium is cheer- 
fully paid for prompt delivery. 

The very early cold snap has been most opportune 
this year, the frost of the 11th reaching, as it did, down 
into the confines of Louisiana and southern Mississippi. 
It gives an excuse to raise at once the troublesome quar- 
antine restrictions, which have interfered with traveling 
and traffic all over the section south of us for the last 
two months. We will expect to see an immediate re- 
sponse in the way of a large volume of business, for the 
great staples are in abundant supply at the interior ship- 
ping points, and traders are only waiting for free inter- 
course to be established in order to convert these into 
cash, starting money and commodities in great volume 
through their accustomed channels. 

he State Development Convention, which has just 
closed its three days’ session here in Louisville, was the 
most successful of any State meetings ever held before. 
It dwelt on such questions as “ Forestry,” “ Taxation,” 
“River Improvements,” “Crop Cultivation,” “ Fertiliz- 
ing,” &c., and manifested a more intelligent interest in 
ali of these great questions than has ever been shown 
before. Following, as it did, hard upon the race season 
and horse show week, it was remarkable in that the 
nights of the usual conventional orator exploiting Ken- 
tucky’s best products were happily missed. There was 
more talk of alfalfa than of bourbon, and more of coal 
und timber than of horse tiesh, and nothing at all said 
about the “ beautiful women,” for all of which the con- 
vention, the State and the country at large is to be pro- 
foundly congratulated. 


Portland, Oregon. 


Corbett, Faitune & Rosegrson.—This week will bring 
to a successful and brilliant close the Lewis and Clark 
Centennial Exposition and Oriental Fair, an exposition 
that will go down in history as unique in its conception 
and outcome. Located as Portland is in the center of 
one of God’s most fertile countries, endowed with a 
wealth of scenery, both of rivers, lakes and snow-clad 
mountains, the setting was perfect so far as natural 
advantages were concerned. 

The question to be considered was as to whether 
the scantily populated States of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and Montana would support an undertaking con- 
ceived on the scale of this exposition. The outpouring 
oi. the loyal people of the Pacific Northwest, supplemented 
by the open handed, generous residents of California and 
the 100,000 tourists from east of the Missouri River, 
has developed an attendance of 2,500,000, making the 
exposition a success from every point of view. 

Many eyes will be dim next Saturday at midnight as 
they ascend the grand staircase from Guild’s Lake to the 
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Esplanade, where are situated the exhibit buildings, to 
think that they are looking for the last time on a scene 
that can only be duplicated in fairyland. The beautiful 
grounds, flowers, buildings and electrical effects will at 
once be turned over to the wreckers for what little sal- 
vage remains for all the time, energy and money ex- 
pended on a temporary exposition of local and world- 
wide products and resources. That the good effects will 
be manifest for years to come on the Pacific slope in 
renewed interest and development there can be no ques- 
tion. 

Fall trade is now on in full swing. There are no com- 
plaints and as-producers are holding rather than selling, 
trade should be better rather than less as the season pro- 
gresses, 


Cleveland. 


THe W. BrincHAaM CompaNny.—All Cleveland jobbers 
are having a splendid trade at this time. Large quan- 
tities of goods are going forward by water to the West 
and Northwest before navigation closes. This refers 
particularly to Nails, Wire, Merchant Pipe, Cast, Mallea- 
ble and Brass Fittings, and other heavy goods, as well 
as a general assortment of Hardware. Throughout the 
interior trade is also very good. Were it not for the 
shortage of cars at the present time, affecting all rail- 
roads throughout the country, we could serve our cus- 
tomers much more promptly. However, we are not the 
only sufferers in this car shortage, as we understand 
that this condition obtains at all large points, and is 
especially noticeable where there are large quantities 
of grain, coal and ore to be moved. 

Trade at the present time does not seem to be con- 
fined to any one line, but orders are well assorted for a 
general variety such as Mechanics’ Tools, and, especially 
at this time, house trimmings and goods for fall and 
winter use. There will be a large trade in Grain Scoops, 
Baskets, Corn Shellers ard Huskers. The first or early 
orders for fall goods were shipped a month ago. Cold, 
threatening weather has induced many duplicate orders 
on Stove Boards, Coal Hods, Elbows, &c. 

Some customers are desirous of placing their orders 
for Wire Cloth and Poultry Netting for shipment next 
spring, but no prices have been made as yet, nor do we 
expect any will be made until sometime in November. 
We expect a steady trade throughout the remainder of 
the year. Trade on Holiday Goods, Carvers, Fancy Cut- 
lery and knickknacks has begun. The duck hunting sea- 
son is on and quantities of Sporting Goods, Guns, Am- 
munition, Hunters’ Clothing, &c., are finding a ready 
sale. 


Nashville. 


Gray & DuDLEY HARDWARE CompaNy.—There has been 
a very marked improvement in the condition of the Hard- 
ware business in the past 30 days. The fall trade is 
now on in dead earnest; in fact, we have never seen 
business better at this season of the year than it is to- 
day. 

The quarantine regulations in some of the Southern 
States, particularly Louisiana, Mississippi, southern Ala- 
bama and extreme western Tennessee, have interfered 
with business for several months, but this week the whole 
Southern country has been blessed with a light frost, and 
the fear of yellow fever in sections where it has not ap- 
peared will not interfere with business, and, while the 
quarantine will perhaps not be raised until November 1, 
the regulations will not be so strictly enforced as they 
have been heretofore. We have had with us in Nash- 
ville great numbers of people from the Southern country 
who fied from the yellow fever, but who are now return- 
ing to take up the every day duties of business life. 

The commercial world is already beginnning to feel 
the effect of the resumption of business in the quaran- 
tine districts and, as the yellow fever has been in a very 
mild form and has been restricted to a few localities, the 
business world will soon forget that it existed at all. 
Every one is enjoying a fine trade and expecting con- 
tinued prosperity, there is a general scarcity of croakers, 
prices of Hardware are firm and advancing, money is 
plentiful and we are all happy. 
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Omaha. 


LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE COMPANY. — The 
general business situation remains fully as_  fa- 
vorable as it was at the time of our last re- 
view. All kinds of seasonable merchandise are 
going into consumption rapidly. Orders from the coun- 
try cover well assorted lines of goods, showing that re- 
tailers are enjoying a steady and continuous demand. In 
practically every part of this section of the country nu- 
merous evidences are apparent everywhere in the shape 
of new buildings, both for commercial and residential 
purposes. 

The demand for Builders’ Hardware and building ma- 
terial is something large. Manufacturers of these goods 
find it difficult to satisfy the demand with their usual 
promptitude, consequently temporary delays in the deliv- 
ery of material cannot be avoided, and this phase of 
the situation will probably continue until the rush is over. 

A very confident feeling pervades all commercial 
classes and to this the great crops directly contribute. 
Summed up the business situation is very satisfactory 
in all respects. 


St. Paul. 


FARWELL, OzMUN, Kirk & Co.—October business has 
been fairly well sustained, although not quite up to ex- 
pectations in some respects, The weather has generally 
been very favorable for farm work and farmers have 
been so much engaged in threshing, plowing, &c., as to 
have very little time for improvements in volume. Thresh- 
ing is now quite well along and cool weather prevails 
and there will be more active demand for goods in many 
lines. Some lines have continued very active throughout 
the entire fall. There is a large scarcity of cars on 
some of the railroads and it is with great difficulty that 
the grain is being handled in some of the newer sections 
of country. This trouble will probably be largely over- 
come in the next few weeks, especially if winter holds 
off, as was the case last year. 

Collections are fairly good, but not up to what they 
would be if grain were moving as rapidly as desired. 


+e 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The scarcity of Steel and prospect of 
greater shortage in cars when cold weather sets in have 
stimulated the placing of orders to a large extent. Mills 
are full of orders and are being operated to their capacity. 
The market is in good condition, reports indicating that 
official prices are being maintained, and a further ad- 
vance would not come as a surprise to the trade in 
general. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus 
actual freight to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: 

Bt he sc tu EERE ET TT CL RR IR ERCP $1.80 
Carload lots to retail merchants. .................. 1.85 

New York.—Jobbers continue to have a large demand 
for small lots from store. This is so persistent that as- 
sortments are frequently broken before it is possible to re- 
plenish stocks. Not infrequently jobbers are a day or two 
behind in filling orders. Some jobbers are still selling 
Nails, that were contracted for before the recent advances, 
below schedule prices, and to this extent the market is 
irregular. Regular quotations for small lots from store 
are, however, $2 to $2.05, base. 

Chicago.—Large orders have been received during the 
week from the fever-stricken Southern States, where 
trade has been at a standstill for nearly four months. 
Reports received from this section of the country indicate 
that the fever is dying out and that business generally is 
resuming its normal condition. The tonnage booked by 
the mills thus far this month exceeds that taken during 
the same period in September, and the indications are 
that the present month will show a bigger tonnage than 
either of the two preceding. Prices are being firmly main- 
tained, and there is no necessity of the mills cutting, as 
the volume of business offered is more than they can 
handle. Official quotations are as follows: $1.95 in car 
lots to jobbers and $2 in car lots to retailers, with 5 cents 
higher for less than car lots from mill. 
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Pittsburgh.—We note great activity in the Wire Nail 
trade and the mills are running to their capacity. The 
large jobbing trade is pretty well covered by contracts on 
which specifications are coming in very freely, and there 
is also a good current demand. As soon as winter 
weather starts there will no doubt be great delay in ship- 
ments owing to shortage in cars and scarcity of Steel, 
and for this reason buyers are anticipating their wants 
as far ahead as possible. The market is firm and we are 
advised that official prices are being rigidly held. We 
quote Wire Nails at $1.80 in carloads to the largest job- 
bing trade and $1.85 in carloads to retail merchants, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of delivery, terms 
60 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days. 

Cut Nails.—No date has been fixed for the next meet- 
ing of the Cut Nail Association. Conditions in the raw 
material market justify an advance in price of Nails, al- 
though in the Western market large orders from jobbers 
are sometimes taken by mills at less than the regular 
quotations. The demand is good in anticipation of higher 
prices. Quotations are as follows: $1.65, base, for car- 
load lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Iron Cut Nails for delivery 
at Pittsburgh, Buffalo and all points west of these cities 
are held at $1.75, base, in carload lots. 


New York.—A moderate demand exists for small lots 
from store. Some irregularity exists in prices, but regu- 
lar quotations for small lots from store are on the basis 
of $1.90. 

Chicago.—On large lots to jobbers Cut Nail quotations 
are being shaded from 2% to 5 cents a keg. The tonnage 
booked recently, however, has materially increased, and 
the inability of the Wire Nail producers to make prompt 
deliveries is also diverting some business to the Cut Nail 
mills. We quote Steel Cut Nails in car lots to jobbers, 
$1.75 to $1.80; car lots to retailers, $1.85; and less than 
ear lots, $1.90; small lots from store, $2, base. Iron Cut 
Nails are firm at $1.85 in carload lots. 

Pittsburgh.—Buyers are anticipating an early advance 
in price of Cut Nails, and are placing orders liberally and 
as far ahead as possible. Prices as a rule are firm, and 
with the scarcity and high prices of Steel Billets it is 
generally believed there will be an advance in Cut Nails 
before long. We quote Cut Nails $1.65, base, in carload 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, an advance of 10 cents per keg 
being charged for Iron Cut Nails. 

Barb Wire.—Mills are receiving specifications on 
contracts, also new business, in considerable volume. Quo- 
tations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 





Painted. Galv. 
Jobbers, Carload Bote. ..ccccccccccccccce che $2.25 
Retailers, carload lots. .....cccccceccsccs 2.00 2.30 
Retailers, less than carload lots......... 2.10 2.40 


Chicago.—The unparalleled prosperity of the farmer 
in the West and Northwest alone accounts for the present 
heavy unseasonable demand, which is greater than the 
mills have ever before experienced. Quotations are being 
well maintained as follows: To jobbers, Chicago, car 
lots, Painted, $2.10; Galvanized, $2.40; to retailers, car 
lots, $2.15; Galvanized, $2.45; retailers, less than car 
lots, Painted, $2.25; Galvanized, $2.55; Staples, Bright, 
in car lots to jobbers, $2.05; Galvanized, $2.35; car lots 
to retailers 10 cents extra, with an additional 5 cents for 
less than car lots. 


Pittsburgh.—While this is the off season in Barb 
Wire, consumers are specifying lilfrally on contracts 
placed some time ago, and the mills are entering orders 
for a moderate amount of new tonnage. Jobbers report 
a fairly large movement from stock and prices are 
firm. We quote Painted Barb Wire at $1.95 and Gal- 
vanized at $2.25 in carload lots to the large jobbing trade, 
with the usual advance of $1 a ton to retailers in carload 
lots, f.0.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash 
in 10 days. 


Smooth Fence Wire.—New business and specifica- 
tions on contracts are being received by the mills in 
large volume. The market is steady and prices are 
maintained. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b Pittsburgh, 
60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


eee Pe $1.65 
Retailers, carloads 
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The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 

6to9d 10 11 12412413 14 15 16 


Annealed...... Base $0.05 10 -15 .25 35 45 55 
Galvanized... .$0.30 385 .40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 


Chicago.—Mills are unable to cope with the specifica- 
tions that are now being received on the heavy contracts 
recently placed. Consumers are insistent, and, despite 
the operations of the mills at their capacity, deliveries 
are gradually falling behind. There is no material dimi- 
nution in the volume of new business that is being placed 
and no difficulty is experienced in holding prices recently 
announced. Quotations are as follows: $1.80 to jobbers, 
f.o.b. Chicago, in car lots, and to retailers, car lots, $1.85. 

Pittsburgh.—Most of the large trade is pretty well cov- 
ered by contracts, but a good deal of new business is be- 
ing placed and the mills are very busy. Buyers are an- 
ticipating their wants to some extent on account of the 
shortage in cars, which will interfere considerably with 
shipments just as soon as the weather breaks. We are 
advised that the market is firm at the official prices, which 
are being rigidly held. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 
10 days: 
nc, cc bis ha eh bay Ode ew oe oa cee we $1.65 
SO MED 6 ccd ba base o's vie wa s 065 cyivene oe ee 1.70 
The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 


Shovels and Spades.—Prices on Shovels and Spades 
still remain on the low level that has been established, 
although a very fair volume of business is reported, with 
especially good orders from the jobbing trade. Some 
buyers seem to be anticipating their requirements, a pro- 
cedure which has been unusual in this line for many 
months. Market conditions have long been unsatisfactory 
to the manufacturers, and fourth-grade goods, on which 
competition has centered, have ruled very close to cost. A 
readjustment has taken place, however, in which the 
weaker concerns have been forced to discontinue produc- 
tion or turn their attention to other lines. As a result 
the situation shows signs of improvement, and in view of 
the advances in Steel and Handles it is not improbable 
that sooner or later manufacturers will be able to make 
contracts at more remunerative prices. 


Oakum.—The demand has been fairly good so far this 
month, but not equal to the same period last year. A 
still further falling off in requirements is expected to 
follow the closing of canal navigation in the West, which 
will take place on October 31. Prices of different manu- 
facturers vary slightly as indicated by the range given 
in the following quotations, which are f.o.b. New York in 
small quantities : 

Cents per pound. 


Ee a ies he big ad dba bs Ah aa ae hae ae 6% to 6% 
Sop NOE ose hos Kiva bus bOE Ss UN ORG EO RON SWORE 5% to 6 
SE ak 6s Fak aN ce RRS oe rehon shad NEUES 4% to 5 


Rope.—aA fair to active demand is being experienced 
by manufacturers. Sisal Hemp has advanced 4 cent per 
pound, while Manila Hemp shows no change in price. 
Some manufacturers put so small a proportion of either 
kinds of Hemp into mixed Rope that changes in raw ma- 
terial do hot immediately affect prices of the finished 
article. Some manufacturers have advanced the price of 
Jute products 44 cent per pound. General quotations are 
as follows: Pure Manila, 11% to 12 cents; Pure Sisal, 10 
cents; No. 2 quality Sisal, 8 cents per pound. 


Window Glass.—The only change which has taken 
place in the situation affecting manufacturers is that 
those who favor the sliding scale of wages and who have 
started their factories or contemplate doing so soon are 
introducing apprentices in their plants to make up in 
part for the deficiency in skilled workmen. A conference 
held last week between representatives of the National 
Association of Window Glass Manufacturers and of the 
union advocating the flat scale was barren of results as 
far as coming to any satisfactory agreement concerning 
wages. The number of factories being operated is gradu- 
ally increasing under both scales of wages. Merchants 
appear to be buying only to satisfy immediate require- 
ments, owing to the unsettled market conditions. New 
York quotations are as follows: First two brackets, single 
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and double strength B, 90 and 10 per cent. discount; all 


other sizes, single and double strength, 90 per cent. dis- 
count. 


Linseed Oil.—Spot Oil is in good demand in this 
market, as it has been for some weeks. Futures up to 
January 1, 1906, are offered by crushers on the basis of 
35 cents for raw. New York quotations for prompt de- 
livery are as follows: City Raw, 45 to 46 cents per gal- 
lon; State and Western Raw, 438 to 44 cents per gallon, 
according to quantity. 


Spirits Turpentine.—It is interesting to note that 
since July 4 prices of Spirits Turpentine have advanced 
about 12 cents per gallon, although it has not reached the 
highest figure in June of this year. Existing conditions, 
including higher wages paid laborers in the Turpentine 
belt, higher freight rates, scarcity of transportation facil- 
ties and the combines, are some of the causes held re- 
sponsible for the high values reached. Wood Spirits and 
substitutes for pure pine Spirits have come into more 
general use in consequence. In the local market demand 
has been comparatively light for pine Spirits, owing to 
high prices. New York quotations are as follows, accord- 
ing to quantity: Oil barrels, 71 to 71% cents; machine 
made barrels, 71% to 72 cents. 


—_ +e 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTIONS. 


HE annual conventions of the National Hardware 
Association and the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association will be held, as already announced, 
on November 8,9 and 10 at Washington, D.C. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Hardware Association will 
meet on the 6th and 7th, the association holding its first 
session at the Arlington on the 8th at 10 a.m. This will 
be an open session, at which the manufacturers and other 
visitors will be present. After the president’s address 
and the report of the secretary-treasurer the subject of 
catalogue house competition will be taken up. An execu- 
tive session of the association will be held in the after- 
noon. 

In the evening a progressive euchre party will be held 
at the Arlington, the affair being in charge of a com- 
mittee of ladies. Prizes will be awarded in practically 
the same manner as at the card party at Atlantic City 
last year. There will be no charge for participation in 
this event. Manufacturers who desire as an advertise- 
ment to contribute some article of their own manufacture 
are invited to send it to Mrs. F. P. May, Arlington Hotel, 
Washington, in time to be received by the committee by 
Monday, November 6. It is desired that those who pro- 
pose to send prizes shall communicate with Mrs. May 
at once, stating what prizes will be sent. The ladies, 
however, want it distinctly understood that they do not 
solicit these prizes as a contribution, so that manufac- 
turers need not feel that there is any obligation to send 
anything unless they heartily desire to do so. 

On Thursday morning the association will hold an 
executive session. At 12.30 President Roosevelt will re- 
ceive all the delegates and visitors at the White House 
This reception will be by card only, which may be obtained 
from F. D. Mitchell, secretary of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association, 309 Broadway, New York, or 
T. James Fernley, secretary of the National Hardware 
Association, 505 Commerce street, Philadelphia. 

On Friday executive sessions will be held morning 
and afternoon, and in the evening the annual banquet 
will be given under the auspices of the National Hard- 
ware Association. 

Delegates and visitors will be furnished with a badge 
bearing their name and the name of the house with which 
they are connected. To accomplish this it will be neces- 
sary for the members and visitors to communicate at once 
with the secretary of the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association or the secretary of the National Hard- 
ware Association. 

—_—_s-o__— 


Frank Howard of Howard & Brown, Ludlow, Vt., has 
sold his interest in the firm to Henry T. Brown, who will 
continue the business. 
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RURAL DELIVERY 
P. O. ORDER. 


FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 17, 1905. 
sé THINK you are safe in predicting that as the re- 
sult of the investigation which has been made by 
the Department the regulation permitting mail to be 
delivered on rural routes by box number only and author- 
izing postmasters to furnish applicants with the number 
of routes and boxes thereon radiating from their respec- 
tive offices will be withdrawn, leaving in force only that 
part of the original order providing that boxes on rural 
routes shall be serially numbered. No formal decision 
has yet been reached, as the Postmaster-General has not 
been able to reach a final conclusion because of the pres- 
sure of other business, and until he has acted no more 
positive statement can be made.” 

Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General De Graw to-day 
made the interesting declaration quoted above in an in- 
terview with the correspondent of The Iron Age. The 
statement is believed to 


Foreshadow the Final Action of the Department 


on this important question, and it would not be surpris- 
ing if no further announcement should be made for some 
time owing to the peculiar status of the matter. The 
original order having been suspended as to all its fea- 
tures except that requiring letter boxes on rural routes 
to be numbered, it is apparent that no further action is 
necessary to remedy the situation complained of in the 
protests against the original De Graw order. Up to the 
present time the objectionable features of the order have 
not been put into force at any post office so that no harm 
has been done. It will therefore be entirely satisfactory 
to retail merchandising interests to permit the matter to 
remain in its present status indefinitely. Because of 
these facts it is quite possible that no further formal 
action will be taken by the Department. If, as now seems 
probable, the Postmaster-General decides that the ob- 
jectionable features of the original order shall not be put 
into force it will not be necessary to make any formal 
announcement of these conclusions as the order of sus- 
pension will then be equivalent to a complete revocation. 
Of course, merchants should not be too sanguine, and until 
the final decision of the Department is reached, notice 
of which will be given in this correspondence, retail mer- 
chants who have not acquainted the Department with 
their views should do so at the earliest practicable date. 


An Official Memorandum. 


The Post Office Department to-day made public the 
first statement of a formal character that has been made 
since this issue arose. It is in the form of a typewritten 
memorandum issued for the use of the daily press and 
is designed to inform the public as to the origin of this 
controversy and the position of the Department at the 


present time. It is as follows: 


The suggestion to extend to rural mail boxes the provision of 
the postal laws and regulations which permits delivery of mail! 
matter to city boxes by number only has recently furnished a 
live subject for correspondence in the Post Office Department. 
The original suggestion carried with it a statement, which ap- 
peared to be justified by the records, that the proposed extension 
would greatly increase the receipts at rural free delivery post 
offices. 

Inquiry on the subject at the office of the Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster-General to-day developed the fact that it had been 
found exceedingly difficult in many sections of the country to 
make prompt deliveries of letters on rural routes where there 
are a number of families of the same name. In order to over- 
come the difficulty and enable postmasters to furnish carriers 
and substitutes with proper and complete rosters of patrons on 
their routes the conclusion was reached after careful and thor- 
ough consideration that the best way to accomplish the end 
desired would be to number the boxes and have rosters prepared 
showing opposite the number of each box the names of all per- 
sons entitled to receive mail at that box. For instance, if there 
were a dozen Smiths receiving mail at box No. 1 on rural route 
No. 1 a list of the names would be placed opposite rural box 
No. 1, so that the carrier or his substitute could see at a glance 
where each person's mail should be deposited. 

After it had been decided to number rural boxes, the sugges- 
tion was made that it might be feasible to extend to the hold- 
ers of rural boxes the privileges given holders of city boxes, as 
embodied in paragraph 7, section 638, Postal Laws and Regula- 
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tions, which is as follows: ‘‘ Mail addressed merely to the num- 
ber of a box may be delivered to the holder thereof so long as 
no improper or unlawful business is conducted in this manner.” 

In order, however, to test the feasibility of the proposed ex- 
tension the Department made public the proposition with a view 
to bringing out arty objections to it that might exist. The pub- 
lication appeared in July last, and nothing having been heard 
against it, the order was accordingly issued. Very soon there- 
after a number of protests were received, in view of which the 
execution of that part of the order extending the provisions of 
section 638, Postal Laws and Regulations, to holders of rural 
boxes, was deferred indefinitely, pending the result of an offi- 
cial investigation which is now in progress. When this inves- 
tigation is complete final action in the matter will be taken by 
the Department. 


A Word of Explanation. 


One statement in the closing paragraph above quoted 
requires a word of explanation. It is said that the orig- 
inal publication regarding the proposition outlined in the 
De Graw order “ appeared in July last, and nothing hay- 
ing been heard against it, the order was accordingly is 
sued.” From this it would appear that the Department 
gave full notice of its intention at least two months be- 
fore the matter was taken up in this correspondence 
or elsewhere. As a matter of fact, the Department 
gave to the Associated Press a brief bulletin describing 
in general terms the proposed De Graw order. Before 
publication, however, this bulletin was condensed in such 
a manner that all the features of the order were elim- 
inated except that providing for the numbering of letter 
boxes on rural routes. As there was no objection on any 
score to that feature of the order very little attention 
was paid to it. It will be remembered also that the most 
objectionable feature of the proposed innovation—name- 
'y, that permitting postmasters to supply applicants with 
the number of routes and boxes thereon emanating from 
their respective offices—was not included in the original 
De Graw order. Under these circumstances, therefore, 
it is quite clear why the original announcement by the 
Department did not attract attention, or evoke any of the 
protests which have since flooded the Fourth Assistant’s 
office. 

Special Agents’ Reports. 

The last of the reports of the special agents detailed 
to investigate this important question has been received 
at the Department. No more interesting information 
with regard to the attitude of the retail merchants of the 
country toward the catalogue houses, the rural free de 
livery and the Post Office Department has ever reached 
Washington. As foreshadowed in this correspondence, 
the great mass of evidence is in favor of the contentions 
set forth in the protests that have reached the Depart- 
ment; but it is to be regretted that a few retail mer- 
chants, who doubtless have not yet felt the competition 
of the monopolistic catalogue houses, have professed a 
feeling of indifference and have assured the inspectors 
of their confidence in their ability to “ take care of them- 
selves” in any contest with mail order concerns. An 
even more significant development, however, is the evi- 
dence which these reports contains that the work of 
Superintendent Machen, under his famous order of De- 
cember, 1903, permitting mail order houses to obtain lists 
of patrons of rural routes, was so thoroughly done in cer- 
tain sections that the De Graw order would be of little 
advantage to the catalogue houses; hence the local mer- 
chants in these particular sections express indifference 
regarding the enforcement of the De Graw order, which 
they think would add little to the damage already done. 


A Mischievous Boast. 

The action of retailers who profess their ability to 
maintain themselves against catalogue house competition, 
even when such competition is assisted by postal regula- 
tions, cannot be too strongly deprecated. Nine times in 
ten such assertions come from merchants whose territory 
has not yet been invaded by the mail order houses. In 
his fancied security the local retailer is disposed to boast 
of his ability to “take care of himself” and talks heed- 
lessly on a subject which he but faintly comprehends. 
If his own interests alone were at stake it would be a 
matter of little consequence; he would doubtless change 
his mind in due season. In this case, however, he speaks 
as the representative of a great class of retail merchants 
and unfortunately he happens to have the ear of a post 
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office inspector. The veryefact .that. among. the large 
number of merchants interviewed by the Department’s 
agents only a few have been found who take this pecu- 
liar view of the situation has induced the inspectors to 
magnify the importance of these utterances, which are 
given much more prominence in the reports than they 


- deserve. 


Machen’s Order Still Felt. 


But if a few careless statements have found their way 
into the record, they are much more than offset by the 
strong, not to say bitter, denunciation of the orders 
issued under the Machen régime, the effect of which in 
certain sections of the country will be felt indefinitely. 
Evidence continues to accumulate that Machen gave ad- 
vance information to certain concerns regarding his 
forthcoming order permitting postmasters to supply ap- 
plicants with the names and addresses of patrons of 
rural routes radiating from their offices, and that as a 
result a comprehensive system of securing this informa- 
tion was employed which covered county after county 
in some of the most populous and prosperous sections of 
the Middle West. One retail merchant, in commenting 
on the De Graw order, tells an inspector that the mail 
order concerns have thus obtained the names of every 
one of his customers, and he therefore feels no further 
interest in the Department’s action, taking the position 
that the horse has been stolen and that it is idle under 
the circumstances to make any effort to lock the barn 
door. It appears also in this connection that the mail 
order concerns, having once obtained lists of patrons of 
rural routes, are enabled to have them corrected from 
time to time by some customer on the route in considera- 
tion of a cheap premium. 

The premium plan, it appears, is also being utilized 
by the mail order concerns in virgin territory. Through 
ingenious advertising, these concerns obtain the names 
of boys and girls living on rural routes and employ these 
children to make up complete lists of patrons of their 
respective routes. In one case a boy who furnished a list 
received a football for compensation, but in other cases 
more valuable gifts have been presented, and in some 
sections competitions have been instituted with prizes for 
the boys submitting the longest lists. 


The Catalogue Houses Seem to Have Abandoned 


their efforts to induce rural carriers or local postmasters 
to violate the regulations by furnishing names and ad- 
dresses. This is believed to be due to the action taken by 
the Department in notifying certain concerns that their 
propositions to postmasters and carriers involved viola- 
tions of the law and that all employees transgressing the 
regulation would be promptly dismissed. The managers of 
the mail order houses doubtless realized that the De- 
partment meant to keep its word and that the conse- 
quences might be disastrous. It can be stated on the 
best authority that if any further abuses in this direc- 
tion had been discovered the matter would have been 
turned over to the Department of Justice for appropriate 
action. 

The movement described in The Iron Age, 5th inst., 
to form an affiliated organization in the various trades 
which have common aims, especially with regard to Fed- 
eral legislation, which resulted in the formation of the 
Affiliated Presidents and Secretaries of Commercial and 
Trade Organizations, is being followed by postal officials 
here with great interest. No department of the Govern- 
ment is charged with functions of such importance to 
these trade organizations as the post office, and the De- 
partment realizes that it must rely in the future, as it has 
in the past, upon the co-operation of trade associations to 
prevent the passage of legislation believed to be detri- 
mental to the postal service. WwW. L. ©. 


———_~-e—_____ 


THE INDIANA RoLLtING Mitt Company, New Castle, 
Ind., which as the Indiana Shovel Company manufac- 
tures a large line of Shovels, Spades, Scoops and Drain 
Tools, is also making a line of Harrow Disks and reports 
that it is installing new machinery to cut to shape all 
kinds of agricultural material used by Implement manu- 
facturers. In this manner the company expects to con- 
sume its entire output of sheet steel. 
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SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS. 


HE recent obnoxious order of the Post Office De- 
partment in regard to Rural Free Delivery, which 
has been temporarily suspended and will probably be 
revoked, is the subject of a circular letter addressed to 
the members of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation by C. B. Carter, secretary-treasurer, Knoxville, 
Tenn., in which they are urged to protest promptly and 
vigorously against this radical departure on the part of 
the Government. 

The following standing committees have recently been 
appointed by the president of the association : 

SuppLy CoMMITTEE: J. D. Moore, Birmingham, Ala; BD. A. 
Peden, Houston, Texas; A. B, Palmer, Savannah, Ga. 

MeETaL COMMITTEE: Bruce Keener, Knoxville, Tenn; C. B. 
Hancock, Bluefield, W. Va.; William M, Teague, Jr., Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 

TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE: W. E. Newill, Atlanta, Ga. ; 
H. B. Miller, Memphis, Tenn.; Hugh Fox, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Press CoMMITTEE: O. B. Barker, Lynchburg, Va.; G. H. 
Lyon, Little Rock, Ark.; S. E. Clarkson, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

MANUFACTURERS’ COMMITTEE: R. M. Dudley, Nashville, 
Tenn.; J. C. Bering, Houston, Texas.; Col. B. F. Eshleman, 
New Orleans, La. 

GRIEVANCE COMMITTEE: James Moroney, Dallas, Texas; C. 
W. Turner, Muskogee, I. T.; Buck Williams, Fort Smith, Ark. 

MEMBERSHIP COMMITTER: R, D, Warren, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
R. F. Bell, Fort Worth, Texas; G. W. Barnett, Montgomery, 
Ala.; Lee Richardson, Vicksburg, Miss.; John Donnan, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


A Horseshoe Episode. 


perme has been of late some slight irregularity in 





the price of Horseshoes, which, however, appears 
to be correcting itself, although at one time it threatened 
more serious consequences. The disturbance was caused 
by the sending out of low prices on these goods by a well- 
known catalogue house, and the wonder was how it was 
able to do so in the presence of a regular and well con- 
trolled market. A knowledge of the facts In the case 
makes the episode decidedly interesting. 

As understood in the trade, the facts are that a com- 
pany in the Northwest, originally operated by individuals 
without sufficient previous experience, was reorganized 
under the auspices of Hardware jobbing interests by 
whom some of the capital was furnished. Its chief ex- 
ecutive officers were taken from prominent Hardware job- 
bing concerns, the secretary occupying an official posi- 
tion in an influential jobbing association. At the same 
time the Horseshoe company inherited and retained un- 
der the reorganization its former status in the Horseshoe 
pool. The idea underlying the enterprise was that the 
factory should manufacture Horseshoes for the group of 
jobbing houses interested in it. It was anticipated that 
these houses would take up all its output so that it would 
not be necessary for the plant to seek a market among 
the trade outside their own circle. Circumstances so 
developed, however, that it was desirable for financial 
or other reasons to dispose of a round lot of Shoes to 
outside parties, and the result was that an arrangement 
was concluded with one of the best known catalogue 
houses by which the latter was to take 20,000 kegs of 
Horseshoes at, it is said, $38 per keg. Under this arrange- 
ment the Shoes were put on the market as made by the 
Bentley Horseshoe Company, thus bearing the name, it is 
said, of one of the buyers in the catalogue house. A 16- 
page price current was at once issued broadcast contain- 
ing descriptions and prices of Horseshoes and numer- 
ous other commodities peculiar to the blacksmith and 
horseshoeing trade. This announcement by the catalogue 
house was made, as shown in the reproduction of the first 
page of the circular as given on the opposite page. 

It will be seen that the Shoes were offered at $3.25 
per keg of 100 pounds, f.o.b. Chicago, those made of iron 
being offered at $3.50 per keg. As Horseshoes are regu- 
larly sold f.o.b. Pittsburgh, and as the freight is 16% 
to 20 cents per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh to Chicago, accord- 
ing to quantity, the price named was really $3.25 and 
$3.50 to the consumer on Steel and Iron Shoes respectively 
in Chicago, against, say, $3.65 to $3.90 to the Chicago job- 
ber in less than carload lots, after deducting extreme re- 
bate and adding Pittsburgh freight. 

It is noticeable that the Shoes were advertised as 
made by “ one of the largest Horseshoe makers in Amer- 
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PER KEG OF 100 POUNDS FOR 


P, BEST HORSESHOES MADE 


TWENTY THOUSAND KEGS TO BE SOLD 
AT $3.25 PER KEG OF 100 POUNDS 


SPECIAL TO HORSESHOERS AND BLACKSMITHS: 


You should take advantage of this wonderful sale and order shoes enough to last you at least elx 
months or a year, for at our special $3.25 price you will be saving about one dollar per keg, and 
we guarantee you will be getting the highest grade horseshoes made in America. 


HOW WE CAN MAKE OUR $3.25 PRICE. 


One of the lar horseshoe makers in America, a concern having 
large interests in the East and in the West, a concern that is making shoes 
for nearly all the jobbers or wholesale dealers in horseshoes in this country, 
horseshoes that are known and used by nearly, every horseshoer in America, a 
concern whose name is not only known but very familiar to almost every horse- 
shoer in the land: this concern was overstocked on their highest grade horse- 
shoes. They found it necessary to find a buyer for 20,000 kegs of shoes for spot 
cash, We made them an offer, which offer was accepted, and as a result we can 
offer you these shoes at about $1.00 less than the exact same shoes are today 
lene wholesaled by jobbers everywhere. Our price to you represents the 
actual cost to us,.the price we paid per keg for the entire 20,000 kegs, with but 
our one small percentage of profit added. This — of $3.25 per keg of 100 
pounds will hold good until the entire stock is exhausted. 


NAME OF SHOES AND NAME OF MAKER. 


If we could give you the name of the manufacturer who made the 
shoes, or the name of the shoes, you would know at once what they 
are. No doubt they are the exact same shoes you are now using, 
surely they are the same make and brand of shoes that you have often 
used, but one of the conditions of the purchase was that we were not to 
advertise them under the maker’s name or maker’s brand, the ‘manufacturer 
taking this position, that in offering these shoes at $3.25 we are selling them 
at a much lower price than the jobber or wholesaler is compelled to pay the 
manufacturer, selling them at about $1.00 less than the whol sell 
the exact same shoes to the retailer or blacksmith trade. To adver- 
tise the name of the maker or the brand would be to certainly injure the 
manufacturer’s business and business relations with the different jobbers of 
horseshoes throughout the country 


QUALITY GUARANTEE AND FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


Every oné of these shoes is guaranteed for quality, guaranteed 
strictly first class, guaranteed the highest grade shoes made, the equal 
of any-shoes on the market, regardless of name, make or price, guar- 
anteed to satisfy the buyer in every 7 guaranteed in every way the equal 
of shoes you-are tow paying $4.25 and upwards for, and any order 
you send us for these shoes will be shipped with the understanding 
‘and. agreement that if you do not find them perfectly satisfactory, 


ABOUT THE FREICHT CHARCES. 


Horseshoes take the lowest freight rate (4th class), and our special 
$3.25 price is for the shoes in kegs and delivered on board the cars 


in Chicago. The freight per keg on shoes to points within 50 to 700 
miles from Chicago is from 10 cents to 40 cents, according to dis- 
tance. The freight will amount to next to nothing compared with 
what you will save in price. 





strictly first class, if you are not satisfied you have made a big saving in cost Y 5 can return the shoes to us at our expense, and 


we will immediately return any money sent us, including any freight charges pai 


YOU HAVE BEEN OVERCHARGED ON 
HORSESHOES. 


We are informed by the best of authority that the highest de iron 
or steel porseen oes can be ced at a manufacturing cost of from 
$2.00 to $2.50 per keg of 100 pounds, and yet you,a blacksmith or horse- 
shoer, have been compelled to pay $4.00 to $4.50 per keg and upwards. This 
condition, we can assure you, — no fault of.the jobber (the wholesaler 
who sells you). His profit is small enough; in fact, we are informed by very 

authority that the wholesale dealers in Chicago pay for iron shoes $3.86 per 
00-pound keg, less 2 per cent discount for cash in ten days, or about- $3.78 net; 
in turn they sell them through their travelers or by catalogue to the horseshoers 
and blacksmiths of the country at from $4.00 to $4.50 per keg, and considering 
the price they pay for them no one can complain that the jobber or wholesaler 
gets too big a profit, or is in any way responsible for the unreasonably high price 
at which shoes are sold to the horseshoer. The big profit is with the manufac- 
turer. If it is true (and we have no reason to doubt the correctness of our infor- 


mation) that the manufacturer can produce these shoes at from $2.00 to $2.50 per 


keg, then he is exacting a profit on every keg of horseshoes he makes of from 


$1.28 to $1.78, whereas he should be satisfied with a profit, at the most of 25 
cents a keg, especially when you consider that a number of the horseshoe factories 
make nearly one thousand kegs of shoes per day, and where a thousand kegs and 
r if the manufacturer was to sell these 

shoes at a margin of 25 cents per ues his net profit ina day would be $250.00 
say, to satisfy any re&sonable manufac- 


upwards are made in a single day, and 


and upwards, ample profit, we shoul « : 
turer: but with a profit of $1.28 to $1.78 per keg he is, in our judgment, takin 
from the blacksmiths and the horseshoers of the country from $1.00 to $1.5 
more profit on every keg of shoes he makes than he is justly entitled to. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY YOUR HORSESHOES 


CHEAPER? 


do, we ask your support in this, our effort to break down _ the 
lo 2 of profit shat the horseshoe makers of the ceuntry have been 
takin Tw need your assistance in the way of orders. Send us money for as 
many kegs as you can at our special price of $3.25 per keg of 100 pounds for 
steel shoes, or $3.50 per keg of 100 pounds for iron shoes, and before this stock 
of 20,000 kegs is exhausted we expect to effect arrangements whereby we can 
supply you in the future, if not at these special prices of $3.25 and $3.50 per 
keg, we can at least supply you at prices much lower than you are now paying. | 


First Page (Slightly Reduced) of Horseshoe 
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ica, a concern that is making Horseshoes for nearly all 
the jobbers or wholesale dealers in Horseshoes in this 
country,” &¢c., and backed by a guarantee as “strictly 
first class, highest grade Shoes made and the equal of any 
Shoes on the market regardless of name, make or price.” 
It was further impressed on the possible buyer that the 
price quoted was about $1 per keg under the regular 
price, and it was asserted that the best grade of Iron and 
Steel Horseshoes could be produced for from $2 to $2.50 
per 100 pounds. 

Notwithstanding all the beautiful things said about the 
goods, the practical horseshoers are said to have returned 
many of them, which finally resulted in cutting the orig- 


by you. 


TERMS OF SHIPMENT. 


While nearly all of our customers send cash in full, and we advise 
that you send cash in full with your order, if you prefer to see and examine 
the shoes before paying for them, you can order as many kegs of shoes as you 
like, enclose enough money with your order to cover the freight charges both 
ways, say two or three dollars, according to the number of kegs ordered, we will 
send the shoes to you by freight C. O. D , subject to examination, balance to be 
paid at your railroad station when you receive the shoes. Under any circum- 
stances, whether you send cash in full or a small remittance, balance payable 
after received, you will have the privilege of seeing and testing the shoes to your 
entire satisfaction, and if you are not convinced they are the highest grade, the 
equal of any shoes you ever used, regardless of price, you can return them to 
us at our penne. and we will return your money, together with any freight 
charges paid by you. 


SAMPLE SHOES FREE. 


While we ally urge that you send us an order, as selected from 
this circular, out one of the enclosed order blanks, enclose our 
price, let us send the shoes to you with the understanding that they can be re- 
turned to us and your money returned to you if they are not perfectly satisfac- 


“tory; however, if you would like to see a sample of the shoe and examine it be- 


fore sending us an order, we will be glad to send you a sample shoe by mail, 
postpaid, free with our compliments. 


If ze will amety say, ‘‘Send mea somngte horseshoe, according to 
your offer,’’ we send you one of these oes by return mail, post- 
Paid, free with our compliments. You can see it, examine it, compare it 
with the.shoes you are now using, test it out in every way,and if you do not 
find it in every way the equal of the best shoes you ever used, and are not con- 
vase you are making a big saving in cost, we, of course, will not expect your 
order. 


We are among the lar dealers in this country in blacksmiths’ 
tools ‘and supplies of all kinds. We want your trade and we need your help 
A little help on your part and we feel sure we cam make. arrangements whereby 
you will never again compelled to pay such exorbitant prices for horseshoes, 

he shoes we have to offer at $3.25 for steel and $3.50 for iron, are furnished in 
all the different sizes and styles, as shown in the illustrations and descriptions 
and offered in the various weights at the special inside prices quoted. 





Circular Issued by Chicago Catalogue House. 


inal purchase from 20,000 to 10,000 kegs and the with- 
drawal by the catalogue house of the guarantee. Whether 
the mill which has caused this disturbance in the mar- 
ket will continue to be operated remains to be seen. It is 
understood that its pathway has been far from smooth, 
and it is suggested as possible that it may be abandoned, 
or that another reorganization of its affairs may be nec- 
essary. 

The latest development in its career as narrated above 
is certainly one that gives ground for reflection in regard 
to some questions which agitate the trade at this time. 
Some of these are referred to in the editorial columns of 
this issue. 
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FACTORY COST AND 


BUSINESS METHODS. 


MODERN COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL ACCOUNTING PRACTICE. 


BY HERBERT FOSTER, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

In the fourth article of this series, which was 
published last week, the method of arriving at 
the cost of productive labor was illustrated and 
described; also a practical machine shop sys- 
tem. 


Fifth and Concluding Article. 


Epitome of Information for the Executive Head. 


In large establishments the conduct of affairs is usu- 
ally vested either in an individual or a representative of 
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Fig. 10.—Comparative Statement of Daily Sales. 















the executive board of management. Obviously it is an 
impossibility to keep closely in touch with all the mul- 
titudinous and inevitable details of an extensive business 
by personal observation of the same each day. 





Fig. 11.—Comparative Statement of Weekly Sales. 


He or they must therefore be provided periodically 
by the heads of departments with a condensed statement 
of information, that the pulse of the business may at all 
times be at the executive’s finger ends, so that he may en- 
deavor to keep it as nearly normal as possible. This in- 
formation should be presented daily, weekly and month- 
ly, as the business conditions may demand. 

Dar_y.—Upon the manager’s desk should be placed a 
statement of the finances, amounts of cash on hand and 
in various banks, amounts of notes receivable on hand 
and notes payable outstanding, &c. From the sales de- 
partment a statement showing the previous day’s sales, 
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and for comparison the amount for the same date in sev- 
eral previous years, Fig. 10. 

WEEKLY.—From the sales department a detailed state- 
ment showing sales for the current week by representa- 
tives from the home office, by branches, &¢c., and also 
the amounts for the corresponding period of several pre 
vious years, Fig 11. 

MONTHLY.—From the sales department a detailed 
statement for the month similar to that furnished for 
each week, showing in further detail the sales separated 
into the various classes of goods, with the amounts for 
the corresponding period of the previous year in this case 
also, Fig. 12. 

From the accounting department a copy of the trial 
balance of the Private Ledger (Fig. 1) ;a copy of the total 
column of the Department Account Ledger (Fig. 2), giving 
the details of the controlling accounts in Private Ledger. 
A monthly estimated income statement, showing the esti- 
mated net earnings and approximate inventory to date, 
as follows (taking as the basis the figures as for Novem- 
ber 30, shown in Fig. 2): 

ESTIMATED INCOME STATEMENT, NOVEMBER 830. 
ON IE Sk sta ist rete he: artes Kua eld ck Wasa & de $913,113.29 
17,683.10 


a... reer eee 895,430.19 
Ce ee UE MIE scarats. = wind uXNv se tismencd vom 626,801.00 
Manufacturing profits.........cccccece 268.6: 29. 19 
General, selling and admin. exrpenses....... 164,059.95 
OT TOU «Gras ay aie Baste +s ows th éb son am 104,569.24 
PUN THN. crea esha coat bavedencteecc ture 257.85 
Less: 104 827.09 
Interest and discount............. $10,508.01 
Ce OS oS bc kick Coe ent 80,575.15 
PND Ms ans ba0 Scone ne 8.710.96 
—_—____ 49,794.12 
Estimated net earnings to date............. $ 55,032.97 


Also a monthly profit and loss statement showing the 
condition of the business to date. In all respects this is 
made up the same as the annual statement, except that 
the amount of profit is shown as an item instead of being 
included in the surplus account. 

The basis of this statement includes the figures used 
in the “estimated income statement.” Note the amount 
of profit is the same: 

MONTHLY PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT, NO- 
VEMBER 30. 


Assets. 

Real estate and buildings. ..... 2... cccceces $53,375.00 
re et PRI. Eee e tee 124,254.92 
EE 6h Resins ala esau ath arte Wiete b's 68 Kiwanis 78,175.90 
Er ob asics wp oy sixeeaes tas 12,370.50 
Accounts receivable. ........060009 $372,985.35 
oi 55 8 aad ov aie he a Feo 18,649.25 354,836.10 
SND ALES ay ccc dhs bha scrape esas 14,416.58 
on ee eee ee eee eee 7 050. 10 
Estimated accrued dividends due from insur- 

A Rrra ree co see ee ere 3,707.00 
Estimated inventory of merchandise, mate- 

PE ah eh arse lecs Testis neat aaceise!S Ae keto 511,432.96 


Fig. 12.—Comparative Statement of Monthly Sales. 
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Liabilities. 
CE SOs 6 ic tis tence eo aenes $350,000.00 
ELLER E EERE RET LEST COT 510,908.75 
I 5 tin 6h cat ewnias sak 180,000.00 
Accounts payable. ............00. 33,574.29 
Depreciation accrued............. 20,603.00 
IR ace tak a a at $1,150,119.01 
7) ere $1,095,086.04 


$55,082.97 

As all this information is to be contained in one book, 
with expansible back, it will readily be seen that as sev- 
eral years’ work is secured the value for comparison 
is inestimable. 

Then for further information of a statistical nature a 
series of graphic charts showing amounts expended for 
materials, total manufacturing expenses, labor, selling 


Estimated net earnings to date............. 
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accurate and perfectly reliable results, his work is use- 
less, no matter what method or system he may use to 
obtain them. 
THE END. 
———»@~-oe——____ 

THE JoHn M. Hart Company, Chicago, has been in- 
corporated under the laws of Illinois to do a jobbing 
business in Wooden Ware, Paper, Cordage, Glassware 
and Hardware specialties. John M. Hart, one of the 
members of the firm, had for the past 14 years been 
connected with the Crunden-Martin Wooden Ware Com- 
pany and at the time of his retirement was secretary of 
the concern. A. H. Wernse, who is associated with Mr. 
Hart, has had 20 years’ experience in the Wooden Ware 
business, serving successively with the Samuel Cupples 
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Fig. 18. 


expenses, and one for sales, is recommended. An illustra- 
tion is shown in Fig. 13. By means of these charts, as 
different colored ink is used for the lines to designate 
different years, it is possible at a glance to observe the 
fluctuations for each month for a series of years and to 
at once secure information as to the causes, if any great 
variation exists. 


To all who have given any study or thought at all 
to the perplexing problem of costs it must be evident 
that while, like bookkeeping, the same fundamental prin- 
ciples are involved, yet the same rules arbitrarily laid 
down cannot be applied to all cases alike. There must 
be modifications of methods to suit different lines of 
business. This is where the trained and competent ac- 
countant is enabled to demonstrate his ability and value 
by exercising the knowledge he has acquired, and unless 
he has the necessary knowledge of manufacturing as 
well as the scientific method of treating accounts and, 
above all, is thoroughly earnest in his efforts to produce 
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Graphic Chart for Comparison of Amounts Expended During Corresponding Months for Several Years, 


Wooden Ware Company, the Ault Wooden Ware Company 
and the Crunden-Martin Wooden Ware Company. The 
offices of the John M. Hart Company are in the Ashland 
Block, Chicago. 


THE very complete catalogue recently issued by the 
St. Louis Shovel Company plant of the Ames Shovel & 
Tool Company, St. Louis, Mo., contains a description of 
something over 1000 styles and grades of Shovels. The 
arrangement of the catalogue, also, with the list prices 
opposite each size of each grade or style of Shovel, makes 
it possible for a buyer to tell at a glance what is the net 
price. The company has extended its line with special 
reference té Telegraph, Railroad and Contractors’ Tools, 
of which a specialty is made. 


The R. U. Ullrich Hardware Company. Mt. Clemens, 
Mich., has been incorporated with a capital of $28,000 to 
conduct a Hardware, Stove, Heating, Paint and Sporting 
Goods business. 





_— 






THE CONDITION OF THE SHOVEL INDUSTRY. 


PROCESS of readjustment has recently been taking 
A place in the Shovel and Spade industry. Conditions 
have been such that many weak concerns were forced out 
of business; others of wider scope discontinued produc- 
tion in this direction, diverting their capacity to other 
lines, while reorganizations, receiverships and similar in- 
dications of continued storm and stress have been ob- 
served in many quarters. Low prices are in force as a 
result of competition in which existence itself was often 
the stake and the market is still referred to as being 
demoralized. In such conditions we hear the most pessi- 
mistic opinions as to the future from the point of view 
of the manufacturers. Studied broadly, however, the situ- 
ation appears to be not without elements on which an 
attitude of hopefulness may be based. 

The observation is trite but true that bad matters 
often look worst just when they are ready to mend. Thus 
the depressing phenomena now engrossing us may be fina! 
phases of the economic blood letting by which the inex- 
orable law of supply and demand is enforced in this de- 
partment of trade. This opinion is sustained by review- 
ing briefly the causes of the present situation. Some 
years ago, during a period of great prosperity and ex- 
pansion, an attempt was made to control the country’s 
output of Shovels, but in the confidence of apparent suc- 
cess a policy was instituted which strengthened exist- 
ing competition and encouraged new producers to enter 
the field. The market was soon heavily overloaded, af- 
fording no outlet for the product of the associated manu- 
facturers who were attempting to maintain high prices. 
A sweeping reduction was made, but disruption inevitably 
followed. In the subsequent struggle to hold or reclaim 
trade concerns with best facilities sold certain grades 
of Shovels at prices closely approximating actual cost, 
which could only represent heavy loss and result in ulti- 
mate disaster for those less favorably situated. Some, as 
has been said, were able to quit the field and turn their 
attention to more profitable lines; others were forced to 
the wall; the fittest survived. 

This, then, is the situation that exists to-day. As pre- 
viously suggested, it is not without encouraging features. 
Two years of such drastic purgation have eliminated 
many if not most of the weaker factors in the market. 
Production has decreased and consumption has increased 
with the growth and expansion of the country. True, the 
argument is advanced that muscle is giving way to steam, 
but in none of the excavation or construction employing 
machines may the use of the Shovel be disregarded. 
Large undertakings increase and multiply, and of small 


ones there is no end, while the requirements of the aver- 
age individual or community certainly do not grow less. 
In Canada, for instance, consumption is increasing rapidly 
as a result of railroad building and the influx of popula- 
tion in the Northwest, and capital has been interested to 
establish two new plants, which will double the present 
output of Shovels and undoubtedly meet the demand for 
some time to come. ’ 
Manufacturers in-this country agree that the volume 
of business has been good and is showing ‘improvement. 
Some fairly large orders are being placed, especially by 
jobbers, who show a willingness to use better grades than 
those on ‘which competition has centered. Stocks have 
everywhere been kept down because of the irregularity of 
the market, but there are shrewd buyers who are now dis- 
posed to anticipate their requirements, partly because con- 
ditions have been unfavorable to the manufacturers for 
so long. Attention must be paid, moreover, to the tend- 
ency of other lines, especially those entering into the 
production of the goods in question. Steel, Handles and 
Rivets are all higher and advancing, and the opinion is 
expressed that manufacturers of Shovels will hardly con- 
tinue much longer to make contracts for cheaper grades 
at present prices. Indeed it is argued that just as many 
if not more goods could be sold on a better margin of 
profit, since an advance would stimulate the market. 
oe Oe 


NEW YORK JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


T THE annual meeting of the New York State Asso- 

ciation of Hardware Jobbers, held at the Fort Orange 
Club, Albany, N. Y., on Thursday, October 12, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, J. H. Underwood, 
Binghamton; vice-president, A. J. Lowery, Utica; secre 
tary-treasurer, Joseph Born, Syracuse; directors: Ho- 
bart Weed, Buffalo, and Irving D. Booth, Elmira. 
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MR. BIGELOW’S FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 


 AMUEL A. BIGELOW, president of the National 
Hardware Association and president of the Bigelow 
* Dowse Company, Boston, Mass., observed the fiftieth 
mnniversary of his entrance into the hardware business, 
Mriday, October 13. Mr. Bigelow received many sur- 
prises during the day, a host of his friends in the trade 
all over the country remembering him by telegram or 
letter, extending warm congratulations upon the round- 
ing out of a half century of active and successful busi- 
ness life, much of which has been devoted to the building 
up of the well-known house of which he is the head. The 
Executive Committee of the National Hardware Associa- 
tion presented him with a splendid mahogany chair, 
handsomely upholstered in leather. The employees of the 
company sent a magnificent bouquet of 50 American 
beauty roses. Another bouquet came with the card, 
“Your Boston jobbing friends and neighbors hope to 
greet you on your hundredth anniversary.” 
The gift of the officers of the National Association 
was accompanied by a letter from T. James Fernley, sec- 
retary-treasurer, to the following effect: 


On behalf of your fellow officers, members of the Advisory 
Board and Executive Committee of the National Hardware 





SAMUEL A. BIGELOW. 


Association I ask you to accept the office chair sent you to-day 
as a souvenir of the anniversary which you celebrate on Friday, 
October 13. 

It is a very rare privilege to be enabled to complete a half 
century in commercial life. Indeed, of those who start in the 
race but few are permitted to pass the fiftieth milestone. You 
are to be congratulated on this anniversary occasion, not only 
because you have been able to continue in the race, but that this 
anniversary day finds you equipped mentally and physically for 
a continuance in the same. 

We do not ask that you accept this souvenir because of its 
intrinsic value, but simply as a slight token of respect from 
those with whom you have been associated during more than 
one-fifth of your commercial life in an effort to uplift this, your 
chosen business. It is generally recognized that you have made 
many sacrifices for your business association, and it must to-day 
be a source of a great deal of satisfaction to know that selfish- 
ness has been an unknown trait in your character. 

The Hardware trade of the country is indeed proud of the 
record that you have made—50 years in one line of business in 
your city and no tarnish attached to your name. It is the ear- 
nest wish of your friends in the officiary of this association, whom 
1 represent, that continued happiness shall attend your remain- 
ing days and that you may spend many restful hours occupying 
the trifling souvenir to which allusion is made. 


Mr. Bigelow began his business career in 1855, the 
year of the founding of 7'he Iron Age, when he entered 
the employ of the Hardware house of Eaton & Palmer 
on Congress street. The next year the firm consolidated 
with Lovett & Wellington as Eaton, Lovett & Wellington, 
and Mr. Bigelow was the only clerk of the old house who 
remained with the new. Beginning with a salary of $50 
a year, in three years this had been increased to $125. He 
went through the successive minor positions in the store, 
finally becoming a salesman. In 1864 the firm of Homer, 
Bishop & Co. was founded, and Mr. Bigelow went with it 
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and in 1866 became a partner in the business. For eight 
years he traveled for the house in Vermont and New 


Hampshire and built up a substantial business. The firm 
was dissolved in 1872 by the great Boston fire, which 
wiped out every Hardware jobbing house in Boston, and 
the new firm of Macomber, Bigelow & Dowse was formed. 


Mr. Bigelow took charge of the buying in 1873, with what 
success is evidenced by the growth of the business, now 
one of the most important in the country. John F. Ma- 
comber retired from the firm in 1884, and the new firm of 
Bigelow & Dowse was organized, consisting of Samuel A. 
Bigelow and Charles F. Dowse, and ten years later, in 
1894, the business was incorporated under the name of 
the Bigelow & Dowse Company. In 1903 the establish- 
ment was destroyed by fire, but the same indomitable en- 
ergy which characterized the work of the two partners 
overcame the obstruction to their business and plans 
quickly made were as speedily fulfilled, until the com- 
pany now occupies a larger and better equipped home 
than ever before. 

Mr. Bigelow was a founder and the first president of 
the New England Iron and Hardware Association. He 
was New England’s only representative at the Cleveland 
meeting in 1894 which resulted in the founding of the 
National Hardware Association, and served as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee continuously with the 
exception of one year, until in 1908 the Atlantic City con- 
vention made him the president of the association, to ° 
which office he was re-elected last fall. He was among 
the founders of the Anvil Club, afterward known as the 
Hardware Buyers’ Association. 

The record of Mr. Bigelow is one of unusual inter- 
est and affords an inspiring example to the younger men 
of the trade, who may consider themselves to have suc- 
ceeded well if, when their golden business anniversaries 
arrive, they can look back over a career as successful and 


honorable. 
0 


BUHL SONS COMPANY’S NEW CATALOGUE. 


UHL SONS COMPANY, Detroit, Mich., has just is- 
RB sued a fine new illustrated descriptive catalogue of 
1630 pages, each 11 x 9% inches, bound in heavy board 
covers, loose leaf style, by means of which the volume 
can easily be kept in close touch with constantly occur- 
ring changes by the removal and substitution of leaves as 
occasion requires, thus adding new goods or changed lists 
and discarding dead matter. Even a cursory inspection 
of the catalogue impresses one with the constantly in- 
creasing variety of goods regularly carried in stock by 
the large wholesale houses. Briefly grouped the book 
contains large and wide assortments of mechanics’ Tools, 
Builders’ Material, Roofers’ Supplies, Tinners’ Stock and 
Metals, Sporting Goods, Cutlery and numerous kinds of 


Iron and Steel. 
a Oe 


CHINESE BOYCOTT AGAINS1 AMERICAN 
} GOODS. 


HE opinion of merchants identified with the China 
trade is that while there is a relaxation in the boy- 
cott of American manufactures, no permament relief is 
probable until there is some legislative modification of 
the exclusion act that bars not only Chinese coolies, but 
merchants, scholars and other respectable and influentia! 
Chinese. There seems to be no objection on the part 
of the better classes of Chinamen to excluding the 
coolies, as their preference would be to have them stay 
at home rather than emigrate, but there is a deep seated 
and lasting objection to placing those of high and low 
degree on a common level. 

While there has been a cessation of the worst feature 
of the boycott, this is attributed by those well informed 
and in close touch with the situation to market condi- 
tions. For example, a temporary scarcity of goods in 
sight there, for the time, causes Chinamen to buy Ameri- 
can products that would be ignored were goods origi- 
nating elsewhere available; hence the belief that only 
a concession by Congress modifying the unreasonable 
features of the exclusion act will afford permanent relief. 

It has been said that the agitation, which began last 
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spring, was started by two clever Chinese merchants 
with large stocks on hand to make a scarcity of Ameri- 
can products in that market, but even if so they probably 
merely took advantage of a favorable situation, hoping 
to sell their own merchandise at higher prices when other 
importations ceased. Be that as it may, it is conceded by 
exporters in this market that for nearly sixty days the 
withholding of orders for American goods was prac- 
tically absolute. Cotton goods have been ordered freely 
for some time past, however, and the paralysis in other 
lines is not so severe since the boycott began to weaken 


about September 1. 
+e. —— 


AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


R. O. Porak has engaged in the retail Hardware busi- 
ness at Connell, Wash. 


I. H. Dauer has succeeded Dauer & Hogan in the 
wholesale and retail Hardware business in Heyburn, 
Idaho. 


Charles Holmes, Dunlap, Ill, has sold his Hardware 
business to Christopher & Ashbaugh. 


A. D. Seybolt & Co., Western, Neb., has bought the 
Hardware, furniture and Harness business of E. E. 
Gustin. 


T. J. Brus has purchased the retail Hardware busi- 
ness of Mann & Lemley, Washington, Iowa. 


E. C. Fitch, Overbrook, Kan., has sold his Hardware, 
Stove and Sheet metal business to W. M. Hopkins. 


The Baltzell Donaldson Company, Hammond, La., was 
burned out recently, the damage amounting to about 
$6000. The stock will be replaced as quickly as possible. 


Green & Ericson have purchased the Hardware, Stove, 
Tinware and Paint business of Carlson & Olson, Stroms- 
burg, Neb. 


The Odessa Hardware & Implement Company, Odessa, 
Wash., is erecting a new business block which it will oc- 
cupy as soon as completed. 





+-o—___ 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us duplicate copies of catalogues, price- 
lists, &éc., one copy for our catalogue department in New 
York and another for our London office; and at the same 
time to call our attention to any new goods or additions 
to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be made 
besides the brief reference to the catalogue or price-list 
in this column, 


McCray REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Kendallville, Ind. : 
Series of artistic and complete catalogues referring to 
Refrigerators and Cooling Rooms for apartments, resi- 
dences, restaurants, hotels, clubs, institutions, groceries, 
meat markets, florists, &c. 

PoRTLAND CORDAGE COMPANY, Portland, Ore.: Cata- 
logue No. 4, referring to Cordage for all purposes, and 
containing cipher code, tables of weights and strength 
and much technical information of value to the trade. 

ARCADE Mrc. Company, Freeport, Ill, Herman Kor- 
nahrens, 109-111 Murray street, New York, agents: 
Catalogue of Coffee Mills, Household Novelties and Light 
Hardware Specialties. 

ATWATER Mrc. Company, Southington, Conn.: Stan- 
dard revised list prices on Clips, Couplings, King Bolts, 
Body Loops and other Carriage Forgings. 

DemiIne Company, Salem, Ohio: Illustrated catalogue 
G, referring to Pumping Machinery for operation by any 
power, including single and double acting Triplex Pumps, 
Power Deep Well Working Heads, Artesian Well Cylin- 
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ders, Rotary and Centrifugal Pumps, &c. Much usefu! 
information is appended, together with a number of valu- 
able tables. 


STANDARD SCALE & Supply CoMpPANy, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Illustrated price-list No. 8, referring to “ The Standard” 
Scales for all purposes and containing telegraph code. 

RicHARD Eccles CoMPANY, Auburn, N. Y.: Catalogue 
and price-list of Carriage and Wagon Makers’ Forged 
Irons based on the new standard lists in effect July | 
1905. 

INDIANA Mra. Company, Peru, Ind.: Catalogue and 
price-list of North Star and Indiana Refrigerators. 


THE GoopwiIn & Krintz Company, Winsted, Conn., 
Supplement No. 25, for use in connection with its cata- 
logue No. 24, illustrating, with prices, Vases, Candelabra, 
Candlesticks, Clocks, Bronzes and premium goods. 


a 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this 
column to request from manufacturers price- 
lists, catalogues, quotations, &éc., relating to gen- 
eral lines of goods. 

REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manu- 
facturers may desire to communicate. 


FrRoM THE COLVILLE HARDWARE CoMPANy, Colville, 
Wash., which is about to open a retail Hardware, Stove, 
Paint, Implement and Sporting Goods store. 


October 19, 190 





FRoM THE J. W. Stevens HAgDWARE ComMPANy, Day- 
ton, Wash., in which a half interest was lately bought 
by C. W. Vaughn. 


From F. L. CHRoNnIster, who has lately moved his 
Hardware, Stove, Implement, Paint, Vehicle, Saddlery 
and Sporting Goods business from Carlton to Canton, 
Okla. 


From J. H. RUSSELL, New Boston, Texas, who has suc- 
ceeded the firm of Russell & Willis in the general Hard- 
ware, Stove, Implement, Vehicle, Harness and Sporting 
Goods business. 


From JOHN M. FirzGerRaLp, who will shortly establish 
a Hardware store at Taunton, Mass., carrying a line 
of Builders’ and general Hardware, Cutlery, Paints, Oils, 
Varnishes, Wall Paper and Molding, and some Kitchen 
Furnishings. The store is 20 x 90 feet, with a basement 
and second-floor room 20 x 60 feet for storage. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald has been for the past 24 years a clerk in the 
store of C. F. Savery, Taunton, and expects to open his 
new store about November 1. 


From C. F. Burier, Hillsboro Bridge, N. H., who is 
considering putting in a line of Hardware and Paints. 


From H. BE. Mason, who has succeeded to the Hard- 
ware business of Mason Brothers at Weeping Water, 


Neb. 
—_———_ oo ____—_- 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Refrigerators. 


The Indiana Mfg. Company, Peru, Ind., maker of 
North Star and Indiana refrigerators, is now furnishing 
removable ice chambers for Nos. 0, 1, 2, 3 and 33 of the 
Indiana line. Several new sizes have also been added 
to this line, together with a number of cheaper chests, 
making up a very complete assortment. 


Eclipse Bread Mixer and Kneader. 


Manning, Bowman & Co., Meriden, Conn., and 25 West 
Broadway, New York have recently purchased the 


patent rights and are now marketing the Eclipse bread 
previously illustrated in these 


mixer and kneader, 
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columns. While the salient features remain the same, we 
ire informed that various improvements have been made 
in the structural details that add materially to the effi- 
jency and lasting qualities of the device. Where this 
nixer and kneader differs from others on the market is 
in the dasher or kneader, which remains stationary while 
he covered tin pail revolves, kneading the dough in 
hree minutes, it is said, without touching with the hands. 
Che dasher reaches from top to bottom, the mixer having 
a capacity of from one to ten loaves, in the one size. It 
is the intention of the manufacturers to at once arrange 
or demonstrations in suitable centers for the purpose 
1f pushing the sale of the mixer. 
~~ 0m 


Protection Brand Asphalt Ready Roofing. 


The Asphalt Ready Roofing Company, 136 Water 
street, New York, is now manufacturing Protection 
brand asphalt ready roofing, which can be laid so that 
no nails are exposed. This roofing comes in rolls already 
surfaced with gravel or sand, and has a 6-inch lap edge 
which should be nailed to the roof boards. The next 
sheet overlaps and is cemented to the lap edge of the pre- 
ceding sheet so that no nails need to be driven through 
from the weather surface. This avoids the danger of leaks 





Protection Brand Asphalt Ready Roofing. 


caused by nails rusting or being drawn out, leaving a 
hole for the water to pass through. Equal advantage is 
claimed for this product on roofs subjected to gases aris- 
ing from boilers, locomotives, coke ovens, chemicals, &e., 
since it is stated that the nails need not be exposed to 
the gases; either from underneath or outside. It is further 
claimed that while any handy man should be able to 
lay this roofing, the work consisting only of nailing and 
cementing the joints, it is similar in effect to a built up 
gravel roof, the joints being so tight and strong as to 
amount to one continuous sheet. A descriptive booklet 
with samples will be mailed by the company on applica- 


tion, 
+ 


New Hoe, Rake and Cabbage Harvester. 


The illustrations shown herewith represent new ar- 
ticles offered by the American Fork & Hoe Company, 





Fig. 1.—Boothby Toothed Hoe. 


Cleveland, Ohio. The toothed hoe illustrated in Fig. 1 
is recommended for use in grassy soil. It has solid socket, 





Fig. 2.—Pine Needle or Mill Refuse Rake. 


7Y%-inch blade and 41-3-foot handle. The pine needle 
or mill refuse rake, Fig. 2, is especially designed for 
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raking pine needles in the South and may also be used 
for other refuse. The cabbage harvester, Fig. 3, has a 
sharp knife edge. With one stroke of the tool the operator 





Fig. 3—New Century Cabbage Harvester. 


cuts off the cabbage head and then has a receptacle for 
holding it while loading. 
Oe Ge 


The O. K. Expansion Bolt. 


No. 1 of the accompanying cuts represents the 
expansion bolt complete. A sectional view is given in 
No. 2 with a part of the case removed, showing the inside 
construction, and No. 3 the outside case with deep 
grooves. The grooves serve the double purpose of mak- 
ing the malleable iron case flexible and also afford a grip- 
ping surface to engage the walls of the hole in which it is 





The O. K. Expansion Bolt. 


placed. No sleeves are required between the case and 
the face of the wall, even if it goes deeper than the 
length of the case. The end of the bolt coming in con- 
tact with the rigid transverse webs at the end of the 
case will expand the case without other means, and will 
draw the work to be fastened against the wall in the same 
manner as if the bolt went through the wall with a nut 
on the other side. It is explained that the bolt cannot 
be pulled out of the wall without bringing some of the 
wall with it, and that there is no trouble in applying, as 
the bolt guide to the nut is perfect and the thread will 
always connect with the nut. The greatest expansion 
occurs at the inner end of the expansion case or at the 
bottom of the hole in the wall. 

The nut being solid and of such length it is impossi- 
ble to strip the thread on the bolt or in the nut. The 
machine bolt standard thread is used on all sizes, which 
gives more power in expansion than can be obtained 
with the log or wood screw thread. The device is being 
put on the market by Isaac Church, 1521 Walnut street, 
Toledo, Ohio, who states that the price of the device 
will permit its being used in all cases where expansion 
bolts can be used: 


—— 
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Automatic Razor Strop. 


U. J. Ulery, 7 Warren street, New York, is marketing 
the Automatic razor strop No. 79, herewith illustrated 
one-third size. The metal portion is steel, nickeled and 
polished. In-use the back of razor blade is inserted in a 
springlike holder, which grips firmly both sides of the 
blade, when by a quick movement backward and forward 





Automatic Razor Strop. 


: 


of the flexible leather strop it is drawn quickly and al- 
ternately against the edge from back to front. It is im- 
possible to cut the strop, as each pull automatically re- 
verses the blade, so that the sharpening and proper align- 
ment of the steel particles of the edge is always in the 
right direction. The stropping leather passes over a 
steel roller back of the blade, when by means of a gear 
concealed in the inclosed bottom the razor holder, also 
geared, is turned in the correct direction according to the 
pull. Forward of the blade are two stationary rods, one 
on each side, inside of which is a movable rod on either 
side for the strop to pass over with little friction, but 
which serve as guides for the strop so as to always have 
the correct bevel in stropping. No skill is required and 
with ordinary care, even with the most inexpert, a razor 
can be quickly and easily stropped, the wire loop of the 
holder being caught in some convenient hook during the 
process. Each strop is packed in a neat cardboard box, 
4x 3% x 2% inches. 


—_+-e—____ 


Marble’s Camp or Kitchen Knife with Edge 
Protector. 





The camp or kitchen knife shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration is made with cocobola handle and 6, 7 or 
8 inch blade, and is warranted perfect in material and 
temper. A protector is furnished with each knife, made 
of thin sheet steel lined with lead, weighing less than 
1 ounge. The clasp, which has but one arm, is made 
of tempered spring steel. The shield is laid on the edge 
of the knife and when the clasp is pushed down it tightly 
grips the blade and a small tooth engages with a notch 
on the back of the blade. The protector takes the place 
of a bulky and heavy sheath and is designed for carry- 
ing sharp knives in picnic baskets, camp kits and packs, 
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Carpenters’ Nickel Plated Level. 


The Central Hardware Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
for whom C. BE. Peabody & Co., 155 Chambers street, New 





Carpenters’ Nickeled Level. 


York, are sales representatives, has just placed on the 
market the spirit level here shown. It is 6 inches long 
over all, 1% inches high, with machined cast iron nicke! 
plated base. This level, designed for use of carpenters 


Ty 


I 


ty 


; 


i 


| 
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and similar workmen, can be profitably retailed at a very 
moderate price, even as low as 10 or 15 cents. 
—————s-o_- 


New Ideal Spring Hinge No. 1 S, 


The screen door hinge illustrated herewith is the 
latest design manufactured by the Stover Mfg. Co., Free- 
port, Ill. Instead of the hinge containing two springs 
with ends resting on a cast hook, as in last year’s pat- 





New Ideal Spring Hinge No. 1 8. 


tern, the spring is made of one piece and engages a wire 
hook, thus insuring smoother working and increasing the 
artistic appearance. This style hinge is referred to as 





Marble’s Camp or Kitchen Knife with Edge Protector. 


or for keeping the edge keen while in the kitchen. It is 
explained that a notch may be filed in the back of any 
knife in connection with the use of the protector, which 
is sold separate for this purpose. The knife and protec- 
tor are put on the market by the Marble Safety Axe 
Company, Gladstone, Mich. 


being durable, as the spring has 12 coils, each of which 
stands an equal share of the strain in opening and 
closing. 
ee 
T. St. Pierre, Concordia, Kan., has been succeeded by 
the Linville Hardware Company. 








et — 
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Neverslip Anchor Wedge. cleaning asphalt streets, bridges, sidewalks, &c. It Is 
suiaiipahdladat not only well adapted to this particular purpose, but is 

The Neverslip Anchor Wedge Company, Auburn, N. Y., “ ’ 

is introducing to the trade a new one-piece anchor | 


wedge, as illustrated herewith. Fig. 2 shows how the 
barbed shank and projecting spurs of the wedge auto- 
matically lock it into the handle of an axe, hatchet or 
hammer by forcing the wood between them, the final an- 


bie See Stes tes] 
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Knowles Improved Asphalt Scraper. 





also alluded to as being handy for general use about the 


Fig. 1.—Neverslip Anchor Wedge Fig. 2.—Sectional View. home. 
Applied to Hammer. ee eres 


Fray’s Extension Bit Holder. 

chorage being obtained at the point of greatest wedging ——-— 

power. In Fig. 1 the wedge is shown after being driven Herewith is shown an extension bit holder which is 
home in a hammer handle, where it is said not only to being put on the market by John S. Fray & Co., Bridge- 
fix the head permanently but by closing the pores of port, Conn. It is designed to follow a %-inch bit, the 
the wood and rendering it impervious to moisture to pre- sleeve being under that diameter. The tool is made en- 
serve the life of the handle as well. The wedges are 
made in two sizes—No. 2-0 for hammers and No. 0 for 
axes. For the convenience of retail merchants the 








wedges are packed one-quarter gross of each size in a box. Fray’s Extension Bit Holder. 
———-( 9+ oe ____—— 
Knowles Improved Asphalt Scraper. tirely of wrought steel, consisting of three pleces—a 


Se. EES Se 


ieee socket formed on the end of the steel extension and of 

The asphalt scraper shown herewith is being put on the same piece of metal, a sleeve of drawn steel tubing 

the market by the Osborn Mfg. Company, Cleveland, and jaws of forged steel in one piece, fitting in the socket 

Ohio. The scraper is of sheet steel, -13 x 30 inches in and formed by bending over the stock. The bit holder is 

size, with a special long hardwood handle curved suffi- nickel plated and is furnished in 12, 16 and 20 inch 

ciently to make it easy to use. The implement is de lengths, being packed a half dozen to the box in lengths 
signed for corporation work, being especially adapted to as ordered, assorted if desired. 
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PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS 
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Lard, Extra Prime, Winter...6) @61 | Chalk, in bbls........ B 100 th .... @ 35] Umber, Raw............ceeee 11 @i4 | Brown, Spanish.... %@ 1 
Lard, Extra No, 1 Bu @5 | China Clay, English. . 5¥ ton 11.00@17/00 | Umber: Burnt...............:..-1 @4 | Carmine, No, 40. $3.50@3.60 
Lame, Witte nrols stecin-ctclanee @A2 Cobalt, Oxide......... #8 100 Th 2.50@ 2.60 : - Green, Chrome, ordinary -- 34@ 6 
Lard, Na. a ae Whiting, Common, 7 3a #8 White Lead, Zinc, oo, Green, | Chrome, SI ci ats 7 @B 
Cott vu- seed, Summer | Yellow, eee on nese — ; se abe, di . sad, Red, bbis., % bbls. and kegs: 
* @.. Whiting, Ex. Gilders.® 100 1b .55@ .60} Lead, English white, in Oil.. %@ 9% Lots 500 fb or OVET......s00-05 os @ 6% 
ad. Americ shite : es han 500 fb........ .. @T 
Putty, Commercial-—¥ 10 » Lead, American white,, in Oil: t aoe Lay 3 tha: ; 
. @. ’ Lots of 500 Ib or over......++ +. @ 6% | Litharge, American, bbis....... 6 @&% 
NN caine sdincead 1.65 @l. Lots less than 500 ID........++ «+ @? | Ocher, American....... 8 ton $8.50@16.00 
Sperm, = son seseees Bao FS SRO on acoseovnsaneees 22 | a... @6 | Ocher, American Golden....... 2e@ 3M 
Sperm, Natural Spring @ . t @1.3 
Sperm; Bleached Sprin In 1 f to 5 & cans....... 2.60 @2.90 en wae ~~ 2 tb tin @ % aoe, ae ag steeseeces ~ 
rs ‘ "ONS. o.cce E . i o keg price...... +. cher, Foreign Golden......... 
— ee Woe o @65 In 12% to 5 ® cans.. 16 G1 Lead White, in oil, 2% tb tin Orange Mineral, English...... 8 @10 
ane 5l @53 Spirits Turpentine— ¥ gal. pails, add ‘to keg price sapana on @1 | Orange Mineral, French....... 10%@12! 
Whate’ — neeeccccsevcesovores 2 In Oil bbls Tl @Tl% Lead, White, in oil, 1 to 5 b Orange, Mineral, German..... 814@10% 
ale, UGC. occ cccrcerccveeseess y +. n 1 9D eecccescosesceoceseees ‘ i ? ass’ ted tins, add to io price . @ 1% te , . ° 
Whale, Natural Winter........ 42-@44 | In machine bbls...........+06+. 71%@72 | x, Orange Mineral, American.... 84@ 8% 
Whale, Bleached Winter...... 4 @46 ead, American. Terms: For lots 12| Red, Indian, English........... 44@ 8% 
; : Glue— tons and over %¢ rebate; and 2% for | Req’ | v 
Menhaden, a eo ee Cab : ? cash if paid in 15 days from date of Red inten, American 3 @ 34 
enhaden, Light, Strained.... MOE ..cccccccccccccccccccocens L a DREN Séscdceace @ 
Menhaden, Bleached, Winter..30 @31 Common Bone . pproice: ot ae ae _ Red, Tuscan, English.......... 7 @i0 
Menhaden’ Ex.-Bld.. Winter..31 @32 Extra White ; date of 7 tote at Y tb Red, Venetian, Amer.. #66  S0.50ce1 "5 
Menhaden, Southern............16 @16% | Foot Stock, W. ; 500 ‘ibs. snyetye, a ae — Db | Bed Venetian. English. = >. 15@1.75 
Cocoanut,’ Ceylon........+. th 64@6% | Foot Stock, Brown -8 @il Lead, White, Dry_in bbls...... .. @ 5 — alian wae &n 
Cocoanut, Cochie se daaes » 3 ase —— Hide ; — Amerioen, DBcscconanssee gh meted onic ncesesaccess ress 3 oh 
Domest c BOG ccecccecel GE: Bb Ete. SeStaeecocecocsacoseesacces ine, rench: Si . A ri R sees 
3 TrIGD § .nccrccccccccccvccccccccccece jenna, American, Khaw........ 1 2 
Cod, Newfoundland... ..38 @0 ve Grade 9 @12 Paris, Red Seal, dry..... eoee Sienna, American, Burnt and 
Red, Elaine...... ood GH Medium White Paris, Green Seal, dry.. os SIE a hicaccunmsedieabaamers 1%@ 2 
Red, Saponified.... Ih 44@ 4% Antwerp, Red Seal, dry Talc, French.......... #® ton $15.00@30.00 
Olive, Italian, bbls «+260 @62 Gum Shellac— eh Antwerp, Green Seal, . . % | Tale, American........ # ton 15.00@25.00 
gg ep 5 Gua 6 Bleached Commercial.......... st @3x3 | Zinc. V. M. French, in Poppy Oil: Terra Alba, French..# 100 h9 @1.0 
Palm, Logos -B@b G4 | Bone Dried.......... ‘a7 Green Seal: Terra Alba, English..#@ 1009 @1.00 
Mineral Oils— - Saeed s. 8 Om | iets of lore than l tones. Ee | ee aoe, American, © 100 
Diamond I. @55 ! ¢ OM... ..+ 2 = i Bebbévéeethaiicacnnee 
BS 5 ee en ee wediiis zune, Caenee.. 45 @AT mee. Sv. M. French, in Poppy Oil: Tere _, American, # = = 
eecrecccccccccccecccesoecess s8f J . G ode ‘ > -» - oceccccececesesocce 
pitt ° # scavity, 18 cold ‘test: 1ga@izse ‘. Q, Garnet ‘a oe Lots ¢ 1 ton and over........ 1M@N% Umber, T’key, But. & Pow.. 
Black, 8 ye © eescee. Wael Octagon B. *.. @52 eS me en tenon Ee —_, Umber. _ \ ao Pow.. 24@ 3% 
inde Gok aiteret........., Se Be aires sees oentewenete $3 G* | to buyers of 10 bbl. lots of one or mixed | Umber, Raw, “Amer...0.0.02.2: 
Paraffine, 903-907 gravity......-126@13 ° le Ue wcccccesessseccseeesesese * grades, 1%: 5 bbls., 2%: 50 bbls., 4%, Yellow. Chrome eee hee oe 1 
p 12 Colors in Oil— b Dry Col Vermilion, American Lead.... 
Paraffine, 93 gravity........+++. 1%@ 8 ry Volors— 8 | Vermilion nicksilver, bulk. 
Paraffine, $83 gravity........-.-- 9%4@ 9% | Black, Lampblack............... 12 @14 | Black, Carbon................... 5 @10 | Vermilion. ticks: : 
11%@13 } Cc ° ilver, bags.... @66 
Paraffi Red. .....-.--eeseeeeee BGO, OCREMESC.... .ccccccccescecees 36 @46 | Black, Drop, American....... 4 6 | Vermilion, English, Import...75 @30 
In ae lots %¢ advance. PUM cpcescepepeccoscsa 32 @% Black, Drop, English......... 5 @15 Vermilion, Chinese...........- $0.99@1.00 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 
Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer—are printed in /talics, and the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


from manufacturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 
type (Roman) relate to goods of particular manufactur- 


ers, who are responsible for their correctness. 


They usually 


represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A_rauge of prices is indicated by 


means of the symbol @. 





Ag usters, Blind— 
te 9 ¥ dos. $3.00. .....0000e 8% 


North ’s ..0.ccccocccesccccccccsecescoess 
Zimmerman’ s—See Fasteners, Blind. 


Window Stop— z 

Ives’ Patent.....-.+sseececsceceeeeeees % 

Taplin’s Perfection......--+eseeeeeeree Ky 

Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shelis, &c. 

de anes ern BB 


Eagle Anvils.......-++«+++- 
iay-Bs ys oa 
Horsesh 





Trenton 5000dsbocciees . oe _ ° 
Importedqd— 
Peter Wright 5 Sons.......- @ Db 10%¢ 
Anvil, Vise and Drill. 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00........ 
Apple Parers— See Siaed 
Apple, dc. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 
Livingston Nail Co.....-.-++e+seeee 3%% 


Augers and Bits— 
Com. Double Spur. . HE@TEESZ 
Jennings’ Patn., reg. “finish. . 





506 194060 % 

Black Lip or Blued....... 60410 
Boring Mach, Augers... ..70410 
Car Bits, 12-in, twist..... 50410 
Ford’s Auger and Car Bits....... 405 7, 
nome Pat. — pwn cecccceed 237 
Cc, nnin 

No, io ext. fp R. Jennings’ yr 26 

No, 30, R. Jennings’ list...... 
Russell Jennings’ ......-...++. saoare 
ey De ccescocses 163 

yhew's Countersink Bits...... ... 

Millers Fallo.e-s.c-sc-c---+++0. soaioaiy 
Ohio Tool Co.'s d 





Wright's Jennings’ Bits 

Bit Stock Drills— 

See Drilis, Twist. 

Expansive Bite— 
Clark’s small, $18; 

Oprk'e Pattern, No. 


BR, BeBrncvccoccccccveccosccconeged 
Ford’s, Clark’s Pattern.... 
c. E, Jennings & Co., Steer’s Pat. = 


Gimliet Bits— 
Per gro. 
Common Dble. Out... .88. 
German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 
$4.60; 11 to 18, $5.76 
Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pat., per doz. oe -00 
AMES 2.2 cccccccccccccccveccccccccess 
Universal ......c.ccsccccceces 
Wood’s Universal.......... bite: 
mi Augers an s3s— 
ron _ . 334@5% 


a » Jennings & Co.: 


neeeeeee eeee 








i pet | 
Ohio Tool Co.’8....0....seeceee peceoned 40 
GREEEIS.  ascccantpnasacesost pbidtientnasebiel 40 
Awl Hafts— See Hafts, Awl. 
Awls— 
Brad Awle: 
Handled ........gro. $2.75@38.00 


Unhdled, Shldered. ..gro.68@66¢ 
Unhandled, Patent. . gro.66@10¢ 
“F Awls: 
Unhandled, Patent. . gro. 31@3}¢ 
Unhdled, Shidered. - gro. 65@I0¢ 
Scratch Awls: 
Handled, Com. ..gro. $3.50@}.00 
Handled, Socket..gro.$11.50@12.00 
Hurwood 40 
Awl and Tool Sets—sSee 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 


Axes— 

Single Bit, base weights: 
POIs conc castor $6.75 
Second Quality........... $6.25 

Double Bit, base weights: 

Peres We. 0c ke ee vee $9.00 
Second Quality.......... $8.50 
Axle Grease — 

See Grease, Ale 


Axles— Tron or Bteel 


Concord, Loose Collar. ..4 ¢ 
Concord, Solid Collar. . “SR 





Thus 33'/, @ 33'/, & 10% signifies 


No. 1 Common, Loose. ..34@I%¢ 
No. 1% Com., New styler 
No. 2 Solid Collar........ 

Half Patent: 


Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 12... .T5@7T5&5% 
Nos. 13 to 1h...... rid 107545 
Nos. 15 to 18... T5410@7T54 1045 
Nos. 19 to 22. - Hk 10Q@5E10E5S lo 


Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, nes woes 


Common and Concord, turne . 
1b., east 
Half Patent..........lb. }4@e¢ 


Bui 





Fishing— 
Hendryx: 
A Bait 20% 
i rs) 
Balances— Sash— 
Caldwell new list.........scssessersees 50% 
UID. sanbencivegsonsategnstt s0&i0@e0 2 
Spring— 
Spring Balances...... .50&10@60% 
Chatillon’s: 
Light 8S DRMIEGGDS coccsncesed 40& 10% 
Straight rs 40° 
Circular Balances..............+s++- 505 
BORED Ditiedecccctccccsssnevensseseseu 30 
Barb Wire—sScee Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow-— 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 lb. 
per Ib., &%@3¢ 
Towel - 


No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..®@ gro. $8.50 
Beams, Scale— 


Scale Beams.. -  6NGre 

Chattillon’s No, Bes becbccccoasnesecsess 

Chattillon’s No. 2............0008 0309 
Beaters, Carpet— 


Bt ae wine Coppered @ m5; 
o. ire )) OZ. 
Tinn ed . 


AER E RRR ee eee ee ee eee eee 


Penne eee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeee 


G. 
oi I cca cusicGahcant gro. $7.80 
OE OS 2 gro. $9.00 
No. 3 Perfection Dust...:2: gro. $8.00 
Egs- 
Holt-Lyon Co.: 
Holt, No. A, Japanned....% doz. 
Holt, No. 1, Tinned..... «9 doz. 
Holt, No. B, Japanned doz. 
Holt, No. 2, Tinned....... doz. 
Lyon, No, 2, Japanned....# doz. 
aren. No. 3. Japanned....% doz. 
*Wo."so Mfg. Co. ; # gro. 
0, 60 Improved Dover............ 
o, 75 Improved Dover..........+. t 


Ne 100 Improved Dover........... A 
No, 102 Improved Dover, Tin’d.. 
No, 150 Improved Dover, Hotel. .$15.00 
No. 152 Imp'd Dover, Hotel, T’d.$17.00 
No. 200 Imp’d Dover Tumbler $n 
No. 202 ine ‘d Dover Tumbler, T’d. 

No, 300 Imp’d Dover Mammoth. 





WO ano tishcs oseanaimniioon 00 
Western, W. G. Co., Buffalo..... 00 
Wonder (S. 8S. & Co.).® gro. net, $6.00 

Bellows— 


Blacksmith, Standard List.. 
60¢ 10@704 


Hand— 

Inch... 6 ? 8 9 10 
Doz.. .$4.75 5.70 6.65 7.60 8.85 
Molders— 

Inch.. 9 10 ul 2 & 
Doz... .$8.00 9.00 10.50 12.50 14.50 


Bells— Cow— 


Net Prices. s 


Ordinary goods. . maionees 
fiton Orade...... mss. 
UTNE to pvclidinacssuansinedbasinnsh Gitta 
NOD OND snexsaite dedesovceneneseaal 
Door— 
Dy DU iis dg cacses catcssansdactel 45% 
Burton Gone... sdb eedh ube caus ccnsnsecusien 50% 
Home, R. Mig. Go.’s...°:°55&109 
Lever and Pall: saree 8... .60&10&10°% 
Se Mens dcantincade Sod 10@sod 1045 
WD . GUNG dak hint ndtnacccteeasbesd 55% 


Hand— 
Hand Bells, Polished, Prase.. 


GOL5G60E 10 %, 
Tee Gl. «os xhb aces onl 60 
Nickel Plated. ...50410@50410€5 


SEND -s Wen th'2s'c.0de au 60@604k 
Cone’s Globe Hand Bells...... oera 
GB c csvcsccsscaceneneccd 3%4@3 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33'/, 
per cent. discount to 33'/, and 10 per cent. discount. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and aid- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 
also THE IRON AGE DIRECTORY, issued May, 1905, whic) 
gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers ani 
thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware anid 


Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of “Standard Hard 


ware Lists 
many leading goods. 


” has been issued and contains the list prices o! 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants. 


Miscellaneous— 
Farm Bells. ......6.+++ ld. OF 
Steel Alloy Church and Schoo 


50h 1045 QE0ES % 
Agee Tube & Stamping o.. 


Belting— Leather— 
Extra Heavy, Short oe. 6085 % 


Regular Short Lap... .60&10&5% 
Po Ne eee + 70 
Light Standard.......... 10459 
Cut Leather Lacing......... 60% 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. % 
Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade). 
W@IS45 % 
Common Mandar. . - - GWE 10 7, 
Standard GOES C60 10% 
BGPER weccteviccocccvsct 60G 6065 % 
High Grade.. podseonoa10% 


Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 


Detroit Perfected Tire Bender...... 40% 
Green River Tire Benders and Up- 


setters 
Detroit Stoddard’s wiehtning ire 
Ne an No. $4.25 

. $10.50; No. 4, $16.25; No: a 


Bicycle Goods — 
John 8. Leng’s Son's 1902 list: 


SEEN Aticaictyenst os tp daneniins miilia + 50% 
DUES cabstechovscoencesececsesetenuan 50° 
TEED. acccccocesccsoveocoesocenetneeee 50%, 
aoncegoencanesensancsenessnteese 60% 
Bits— 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 
Blocks— Tackle— 

Common Reeds. - 70£10@75 % 


Hartz St. Tackle Blocks...... G50&5 7, 
Hollow Steel Bios with ord’s 


Patent SROAVGS...ccccrecvcseces 50&10% 
- z. Patent Automatic Lock me 
MIE icc cochsecondGeth sambisiwksapiel 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron.. eer 
Stowell’s Self Loading.......... 4 


See also Machines, Hoisting.” 


Boards, Stove— 
Zinc, Crystal, éc...9Wk1LIQW410% 


Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 


Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffel & Eeser Co.......0...00000++-B84G% 
Bolts— 


Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread) : 
2 6 and smaller. 75€5@754107 
rger and Longer.. ee eS he 
Phila. Bagle,$3.00 list May 24,’99 


80 
Bolt Ends, list Feb. 14, '95. ne % 
WQ@MHEE 
Machine, % wv § and smaller 
ViLS@NE10 % 
Machine, larger and longer. . 
0@? 065 . 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knob: 
Ms om +8 . ae a ie 
Per doz.$0.30 35 .45 60 80 
Cast “eee Spring Foot, = 


a. Ge eewe o A 10 
Tyieere. 1. So 2.25 
Cast oa — Fiat Jopanned:. 
Pe ee 
Pap Onb.. sound $1. 0 Py 40 i as 


Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d., 
Brass Knobs: 


SAGA 6 8 10 

Pe es ois ie hao $0.75 35 1.25 
Wrt Barrel Japd...... 80@S8IE 10% 
wrt “ Bronzed... .50@ 504 10% 
Wrt. Spring.. . 108 10@794 10410% 
Wrt. Shutter..... .50€&5@50k 1045 % 
Wrt. Square Neck..... T5AT5L IN 


Wrt Square. rae 
Ives’ Patent Door 

Plow and Stove— 
PUR: ccs ecersvcns’ 65k 104 10770 
POSS wos cereiatnviven 85@87% % 





ANER Gs CeKN es 0 0 cae seaage ) 


Norway Iron........... 80% 
American Screw Company: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16 8 
Eagle Phila., list Oct, 16, Bis 
Bay State, list Dec. 28, °’ 
Franklin Moore Co.; 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, ‘84. 
Eafivee ie. plist Oct, 16, "Mh... 82 
Bee, Th | Wb iabdéoeess 8 
Mount ¢ Gases Bolt Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, *B4.. 


Eagle Phila., list Oct, 16, ott ne Bly? 
Mount Carmel, list Dec, °99...80% 
cu. Durdsall & Ward” "Bolt & 
Empire, list Dec, 28, '99............ 80% 
Norway. Phila., list Oct., ’84......8 
m Nut Co.; 
Se Set cons sanabhnccecsoeecsonse 72% 


Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, a. with Handle: 


PROB cece mm Hmm 2? 
—~ doz...8480 6.60 6.40 8.00 


$5.65 
Bote Mfg. Co., No, 1, $1.25; No 
2, $1.65; No. 3, $2.50 each......... 2B 


Boxes, Mitre— 
C, E. Jennings & Co.. 
MEO . chaicccsces 
Perfection 
DEE: sudtancupevhscdseuaccestessee 
Stanley R. 0. : 

BL, Me WOE vcckncdbuceecessceses ol 

Nos. 50 and 60,.... weibodewebecsesoee a0 


Common Ball,American . $1.25@1.30 
NE chika teat | 50& 108 10 60 | 





Bar 
Fray’s Vestine 8 


EE Wicacetnser 60 
ot No. 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 to 
©, Biggs Ga... 1 
seayeew Oca kenddbe cottines os. - 

ayhew’s Ie Dr "ro Hay Pat.. 
Mi = &y aoe Braces........ 25K 
P.4 — s Pat. éieeons 
Stanie z «L 
SD *D4dddasousednesocece Sapceseses 3% 
Victor” sessudecsivesad Exsvidsavedeses 45 
ama 
rought Steel SEGA 457, 
Grime rowed tet --amae 
olding Brackets........ i 
Stowell’s Cast 8 helt odewes v2e O10) 
— iteetnntovssecse ceuhadees 50% 
Wes: W. G. Co., Wire...... 60& 10°, 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 


Kilbourne Mfg. Co..........0640.%3&20% 
Western, W. %. DWOevesecrccs onan 
WHO GeeGs Oiveiccccenceseces T5@75&10 , 


Buckets, Galvanized— 
a per dozen, 


Quaré:..... = i 
Water, Seine. --440 1.70 1.90 
Water, Heavy. ....3.40 3.70 3.80 
Fire, Rd. Bottom. . 2.30 2.55 2.95 

Well ............865 87 3.15 
Bucks, Saw— 
a 8 gro. $56.0 
Bull Rings—sSee Rings, Bu! 
Butts— Brass— 
Wreesk t, list Sept., '96... .206é5°% 
Tass, panes casenedecsag@er a 50% 


Cast Iron— 
Fast Joint, ieoen. - -40€10@ 50”, 
Fast Joint, Narrow. ‘a 50% ; 
Loose Joint.......... 75 y 





Loose Pin. vale ot joal 757, 
Mayer’s Hinges. Ah6e 6 GA Om MWAIIES 
Parliament Butts WATS 

Wrought Steel-- ae 
Table and Back oe 75% | = 
Narrow and Broad. oon) 
BUGSEO DUNG 6.5 oc ccc ck 1% a 
Loose Pin........ Kanne 6% | = 


Loose Pin, Jap’d 410% | 
Loose Pin, Ball and Steeple { 
i  semutic: 05 ie a 5 meat 85% 
Japenned Ball Tip Butts. ‘ 
79410% = 
Bronzed, Wrt., Nar. and In-| ~ 


side Blind Butts... .55410% | & 
ages, Bird— 
Hendryx. Brass: 
3000, 5000, 1100 series............00:: 5% 


ont ones cocesescgdonnccecséonhs 33*s 








i a 


a 


He 


Ge 


ny 7 
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Hendryx Bronze: . Chests, Tool— Copper. 1p 16 02. Kraut Cutters, 24 x 7, 26 x 8, 30 
700 800 BOGE, co ccccccccccccccess 40&10% American Tool Chest Co. : (OS Se 504102 SD Dosncuccsvnccetbsceddecsitthedakmeroul iy 
Babs eet pesscege 408107 Boy's Chests, with Togis.......... By | Central ee io, 5067142 | Kaui Cis 2 iss wy iss 

Calipers—See Compasses. ouths ests, wi ‘ools........ & BOUtRCTR 2 ccccccccccecs SOLS % ‘Slaw Cutt 
Calks, Toe and Heel— Gentlemen's Chests, with Toois. .307 So,- Western........... 5062%% | Combined Slaw Ree ad Gan 


Blunt, i prong.. 


Bhar . 
Sanne? Ghames-cans- 
Gautier, Blunt ‘Poe.. 


Perki ns’, Sharp Toe... 
Can Openers— 
see Openers, Can, 


Cans, Milk— 


... per lb.444 ‘ 


rong...per tb., 4 








5 8 10 gal. 
Illinois Pattern.....$1. 
New York Pattern.. L 
Baltumore Pattern.. 1. 
DUDUQUC cevereeeeeee 1 
Cans, oil— 


Buffalo Family Oil Cane: 
$18.00 60.00 129.60 gro., net. 
Caps, Percussion— 
Ble ‘s B. B.. svvcscmewee 52@55¢ 
G. DeseceneeseesseD per M 34@35¢ 
per M o@se¢ 
, .per M 48@60¢ 
Musket ..eecsees ° . per M 62@63 ¢ 
Primers— 


erdan Primers, $2 per M...20% 
B L. Caps (Sturtevant Shells) 


BEEK 


o O6P Mici cans + seeedecees 
ab or other primers per M.$1.52@1. ie 

Bay mY 

ink Cartridges; 

a O. F., $5.50 aoc a aa 

$8 C. F. tg ae 

22 cal. Rim, $1.50....... 1065 

$2 cal, Rim, $2.75......+.- 1045 


B. Caps, Con. Ball, gpee. $1.90 
. B. Oot 8, Round Ball. ‘7 
Central Fr@...ccrcccrescoes 
Target and Sporting Rifle. i648 
Primed Shells and Bullets. 15410 












Rim Fire, Sporting........-- 50 
Rim Fire, Muitory. onéhen 15457, 
Casters— 4 
Bed <cusceneentecees V0@i0£10% 
PIAte _Kuencee . « 60L10@60E 1045 
P iets: er ea 
6 aring 70.10% 
Boss Anti-Friction... 70&10% 
Gem (Roller Bearing). «++ 807% 
Martin's Patent (Phoenix) . coseed 45% 
Standard pete pares. pecseccceccsees 304 
en OW LIBL..cececeeveee 
qucker Double Wheel) low list......60% 
Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 
Chain, Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 
See Trade Report. 
German Coil. ..... .60&10410@10% 
Halter— 
Halter Chains.. "60d 10@604104 10%, 
German Pattern Halter Chains, 
list July *4, Wiviscte 6010410 % 
Covert Mfg. Co, , 
alse cccesenetneentahasibitntsce 1 355% 
Covert’s Saddlery Works ‘ 
Balte® cocasnncedecvectorsegteosens aus 
Cow Ties— 


See Halters and Ties. 


Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, Western 8 ‘andard: 100 pr. 
6\%4—6-8, Str’ght, with ring .$23.50 
6\4,—6-2, Str’ght, with ring .$24.50 
644-8-2, Str’ght, with ring . $28.00 
6\4,—10-2, 8 ight, with ring.$32.00 


NOTE.—Add 2c per pair Hooks. 
Traces 


2c pair h than 

Straight Link. -" 

Trace, Wagon and Fancy 
OhGRRE io -0a04 us 60L5 GOVE 1045 %, 
Miscellaneous— 

Jack Chain, list July 10, ’98: 
IeOW. giao ces Ober 60 106570 
Brass .....+. -C0&10@60E10410" 

Safety Chain......... T5G7I5E 10 7, 


Gal, ‘a ee. imbn 





Rein 
Oneida_ Community : 
Am. Dog Leads and Kennel Chains, | 


Niagara Dog Leads and ennel 
, H@QHWKS 7, 


Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 


Oneida Community: 


Coppell: SGER, -cccsccccccceserdaed O&5% 
Breed Gab. cccoccccvccsscccceucecccse’ 0%, 
Pullman: 

Bronze Chain.......sseseeeeeeeseses 60% 
Steel “GMM sicssveessesece coved 60&10%, 


Sish Chain Attachments, per set. .8¢ 
nainog Sash Ribbon, r 100 


§ th Ribbon Attachments, per set. 8¢ 


_ Chalk —(From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’ Blue......gro. I8@40¢ 
Carpenters’ Red...... 970. 3SQA35¢ 
Carpenters’ White... .gro. 28@30¢ 
e also Crayons. 
Ghecks, Door— 
se rdsley’s 





Farmers’, Carpenters’, etc., Chests, | 
WEI MUI cauk... wcccn tan cecaasncne’ 


4 


Machinists’ and Pipe Fitters’ 
GE, SENET cccncececapsconecead 50% 
Took Cabinets. .......ccseccccccoscsss 50%, 
Cc, E. Jennings & Co.’s Machinists’ 
Be Bivens ccectédecccerucse 33%&10% 
Chisels— 
SocketFraming andFirmer 
Standard List........ ae 
BE ME inucdacxanekenccectencaheenis 


Charles Buck 
oF & Jennings & Co. Soc 





Cc. E, , Soe & Co. Socket Fram-_ 


SE) Ge Ui winks ouhaonsadanweesenesse: y 
eae, SNe. Wl Wh cnc cnekecncasésdecsecs 70”, 
DGGE Ut ccakivassecdicosedvdvecscesaneel 75% 
Ge Be es Ce caieuneckaes WAW&5 

Tan 
Tanged Firmers. SS 1- 3@33 1-3410% 
Buck BROS. .occcseses 4 





Charles Buck 30% 
C. E, Jennings & Co, Nos, 191, 181..257 
L. & I. J. White, Tanged........ 2&5, 
Cold— 1b. 
Cold Chisels, good quality . 13@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality. 11@i?2¢ 


Cold Chisels, ordinary... 9@10¢ 
Chucks— 
Beach Pat., each $8.00............ 35.45% 
IY SBC cavicuss Cusedbececcadesccewee 5% 
PURGMORIINE = Voce vedcee ce cceesscas sr002dZ 
Jacobs’ Drill Chucks............ss0++ 35% 
Pratt's Positive Drive............++++ 25% 
Skinner Patent Chucks: 
Independent Lathe Chucks........ 50% 
UREUSTORE cccvccdcccccccececcoceceoecs 50”, 
Combination ...ccsesceccsccccccvcess 50% 
Drill Chucks, New Model.......... 30%, 
Drill Chucks, Standard............ 45% 


Drill Chuck, Skinner Pat. all sizes.35% 
Drill Chucks, Positive Drive 30% 
Planer Chucks.. 
Face Plate Jaws. 

Standard Tool Co.: 
Improved Drill Ghuck 

Union Mfg. Co.: 








Combination ......ccccccccccccsecees 507% 
Caer Debll. nccacccccccccccceqovecccces 35% 
Combination Geared Scroll....,...40% 
Geared Scroll........ccceeccceeeeeeees 40% 
Independent .......scccesssecseceenes 50% 
independent Steel. .ccccccccesccecess 407%, 
Union Drill......cccccccscccecccccecs 45% 
CREVOEEED |v cccccocccseccacccocongecces 50% 


Independent Iron F,. Plate Jaws. 40%, 

Independent Steel F. Plate Jaws.407% 
Westcott Patent Chucks: 

Lathe Chucks...........cscoses 





Little Giant Auxiliary Drill......507 
Little Giant Double Grip Dri 50% 
Little Giant Drill, Improved...... 50% 
NE RO 4 
Scroll Combination Lathe......... 50° 
Clamps— 

Adjustable, Hammers’......... 20@20&5 7 

Cabinet, Sargent’s............ss05+ nas 





Carriage Makers’, P., 
Gee, catircwvewnaevesébascocses 
Carriage eee. 2 
GORY, PAPO s 0c ccceccccscevees site? y 
Lineman’s, Utica Drop Forge & Tool 





Co, 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 


Wood Workers, Hammers’....... 40&10% 
Cleaners, Drain— 

Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable...... 55% 

Iwan’s Champion, Stationary........ 45% 
Sidewalk— 


Star Socket, All Steel..#@ doz. $4.05 net 
Star Shank. All Steel..# doz. $3.24 net 
W. & C. Say ae Steel, # doz., 
7™ in., $3.00; $3.25. 
Chemebee, ucenere’— 


Foster TRROB. ..0000ceccactsscvccesesvescs 30% 
New Haven e Tool Co,’s...... 45° 
Fayette R. Plumb......... 3314@334&107 
L. & I. J. White... cccoccccccccscscece 30%, 
Clippers— 
Chica © Flexible Shaft oe 
98 Ch Ihicago Horse........... } 15% 


1902 Chicago Horse......... 
i Centur: ae, each, 0 00.. -20% 


Lightub piss? cgeetent Sail oy . bis 


pa Be ient Sheep, $12.75....20% 

Clips, Axle— — 
Eagle, 5-16 and % in. .75@75 
Norway, 5-16 and % in.60¢10@70 mo 


Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, é&c. 
Cocks, Brass— 

Hardware list: 


Compression, Plain  Bibbds, 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, 
a re T5@T5E5S% 


Coffee Mills— 
See Mills, Coffee. 
Collars, Dog— 
Nickel Chain, Walter B, Stevens $. 


SITE). Siinsntaterctieds Cipnethounnl ’, 
Leather, Walter B. Stevens & 3. 


TEE \adtvedatdbebeatineadcaveeeeeestcoouns i 
Combs, Curry— 

Metal Stamping Co................... 40% 
Mane and Tail— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... 60&10% 

Compasses, Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods..... WS pee, 
Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool Co.: 

EY Satin deh in ccced bredergenadadd 65% 

GS OUI cvcatnecenscancacess 65%, 

. alipers, Inside or Outside........ 657, 

STi ntéescccecuntnbiiinnoned 60”, 

SED asa chakdevidienhanaesaiiad 50% 


Conductor Pipe,— 
L. C. L. to Dealers: 


Galvanized. 

Territory. Nested. Not nested. 
Eastern « 10 15% 704107, 
Central WET % Wk2Y,7 
Southern a 60420 
So. Western. .60620 60410%, 


Terms, 60 days; 2% cash 10 days. Fac- 
tory shipments generally delivered. 
See also Eave Troughs, 


Coolers, Water— 

Gal, each.. 2 3 4 6 8 
Labrador .., $1.20 $1.50 $1.80 $2.10 $2.70 
teeland,”‘ea:'$1.80 , $2.10 2-40, $3.00 


Galvanized, ea.$1.85 $2.00 $2.25 $2.90 $3.90 
Galvanized, Lined, side handles, 


Gee, cccveres 2 4 8 
Pn. sever $1.95 $2.15 $2.40 $3.30 $4.15 
ee. POR... oc cvccccocebevccedée B% 
yO RE een 25% 


Coopers’ Tools— 
See Tools, Coopers’. 
Coppers’ Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 3 lbs. to pair 
and heavier, 204,.@214¢ ; light- 
er than 3 lbs. to pair. 2214 23% 


Cord— Sash— 
Beatied, DBPGD. ...0ivicvaa lb. 35¢ 
Braided, White, Com., Nos. 6 

eM ie ad wal ib. 23@24%4¢ 
Cable Laid Italian........... 

lb., A, 18¢; B, oe 
Common India...... Ib. 10@104%4 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw’ . tbe 
Patent Russia........ -aly¢ 
Cable Laid Russia... - @ili¢ 


India Hemp, Braided. Te. -@18¢ 
India Hemp, Twisted. .lb. 12@13¢ 
Patent India, Twisted.lb. 12@13¢ 
Anniston C ordage Co.: Braided Cotton, 
Old Glory, Nos. 7 to 12.. 2 bh B¢ 
Anniston, Nos, 8 to 12, Be; No. 7, 
23 . "No, 6, 24%¢:; Anniston 
Drab, Nos, 7 to 12, # Ib, 2¢; 
Anniston Mahogany, 2 2z¢. 
Pearl Braided, cotton, No. 6, } Ib, 
244%¢; No. 7, 3%¢; Nos, 8 to B¢ 
Eddystone Braided, oe 8, 9 ae 
10, 25¢; 7, 2544 ¢ ; 26% ¢. 
Horner "Cable fala’ ‘Italian, Nos, 7 
YDB 


00 Wi ccccccecce eocecceccesecces ¢ 
Peerless: 
Cable Laid Italian................ 16 ¢ 
oe EAE PE ccececcesceuns 4 ¢ 
CRRND FAN FRc cc svsccdcccceeges 12 ¢ 
Gin ccagcotccccecsscasees 18 ¢ 
Pullman: 


Wey SD RL cones oncceuncennese 

Sash Cord Attachments, per doz. 4 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 

Braided, Drab Cotton...... #8 BD 40 





¢ 
Braided, Italian Hamp....0 9 5 ¢ 
Braided, Linen.............. bs ¢ 
Braided, White Cotton or Spot.... 
b3 ¢ 
Massachusetts, White....... PpbowB ¢ 
Massachusetts, Drab........ # b32 ¢ 
«Phoenix, White, Nos. 8 to 12, 24¢; 
No. 7, 24%¢; No. 6, 5%¢. 
Silver Lake: 
i ee cdsvccduscceseeees 40 ¢ 
BD Gs. Ce ecuccedccsdecccot 3% ¢ 
B quality, Drab.. eocecese ¢ 
B ee, © Ww Thite.. ¢ 
Italian Hemp..... ¢ 
EGE ncccoccunaass .57T%¢ 
See also Chain and Ribbon. 
Wire, Picture— 
EG Gs Ts Ca hes dean wns 
Bane nqensnes 
Hendryx Standard Wire Picture ae 
Cradies— 
ee «+ HOEIZNG% 
Crayons— 


White Round Rte oy gr .64614¢ 





Cases, 100 a at factory. 
D. M. Stewar Miz. G ~ 
Jumbo Cra ONS... +2.0eeees. gr. ae Aq 
Metal Workers’ Crayons, fat . 
ain Pencils, round = 
Rolling. i Gna: ae 32.50 | 
Railroad Crayons (composition) 3 
gr. $2. o 
Zelnicker’s Lumber: 
Red, Blue, Green.......... gro. 36.50 
DL Wades sahecatectceccadc gro. $4.00 
See also Chalk. 
Crooks, Shopherde’— 
Fort Madison, Heavy ..8 doz. es 
Fort Madison, . Light......... P doz. $6.50 
Crow Bars—sSee Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 
eR De cicnadintccccevcodsiesnd 50% 
Cutlery, Table— 
International Silver Compan 
No, 12 M’d’m Knives, 1847. doz. $3.50 


Star, Eagle, Rogers & amilton 
and Anchor ....... 
Wm. Rogers & Son. 











Cutters— 
ED CPintedentescedescceses 40 
Sl APS aantididenncaeadduaceresseacl 50 
Smith & Hemenway Co ee 
On tockis tcaescancadwitahe sedee’ 40 

Meat and Food— 

I Worinsdnnt08eséieoenscanesecigas Ki) 

| ae 3 B 5 

Each..... $10 $50 
BED: cascvcccsessceseceos enenes 

) - re 12 22 

Each.. $2.75 $4.50 36 
Dixon’s doz. 40@ 50%, 

Nos..... 3 4 

\ é $19.00 $30.00 

ROD biiiiianubudensiavt«snmns 40& 10450 
Ff ff epee # doz. 40@50% 


Nos.... 305 310 312 320 322 
$35.00 $48.00 Si4.00 $72.00 98.09 

N. E. Food Choppers................ 

New Triumph No. oe, # doz. $24.00.. 


10@50 %, 

Russwin Food, No. 1, $24.00: No. 2 
Fede io vbedtbebdnctccuseswsneks 45&10&10° 
Woodruff’ © daepecaianctbeds # doz. or 


MU dadbes dpe cedéado seats 100 
$15.00 ih 0 
Enterprise Beef Shavers......... 
Slaw and Kraut- 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &c............ 0% 


WOE suntvdunapauiasdadsswos doz. $4. 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co. " err 
a benen ehnaace“Bacnnes sinossd 
aw Cutters, 1 nife. 1 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife. $ Par. $22@s3e 
To bacoo— 
All Iron, Cheap. . doz. $4.25 $4 2 
EEE. darnadesdéucacdedeceaumaeual 
National, # doz., No. 1, $21; No. 2 
Sora caxghaccousdaisskcce ashen ee iy 
Sargent’s, # doz.. No. 2.........ceec. 60% 


Sargent’s, Nos. 12 and 2i........ 60&10°7 
, ,Washer— 
dD... 8, B doz., $16.00... .50&10&10% 


iggers, Post Hole, &c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole a. -per doz., $9.00 
Iwan’'s Imp’ved Post Hole Auger.40&5% 
Iwan’s Vaughan Pattern Fost Hole 


BE. snessnencthtnardcncis oz. $6.25 
Iwan'e I Perfection Post Hole ae 
7 on, $8.25 
Iwan’s Split Handle Post Hole Dig- 
GED. _canageguccccesencenncees doz. $7.2 
Kohler’s Universal.......... doz. $14. 
Kohler’s Little Giant...... doz, $12. 
Kohler’s Hercules... % Gee. 


Kohler’s ppvincmale 
Kohler’s Rival.. 
Kohler’s Pioneer.. doz. 


Never-Break Post Hole Di A 
Gil, Giaxcehathnaciceéevs ones, Ex 

Samson, _y | TRAN aes Bz 
Dividers— sec Compasses. 
Doors, Screen— 

Phillips’, style E, % in....#8 doz. $10.00 

Phillips’, style 077, % in....9@ doz, $7.50 

Phillips’, style x-y, % in....#@ doz. $10.50 
Drawers, Money— 

Tucker’s Pat. Alarm Till No. 1, 8 


doz., $18; No. 2, $15; No. 3, ‘giz; 
No. 4, $18. 


Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 
Dressers, Emery Wheel— 


Diamond Emery Wheel Dressers... .35% 
Diamond Wheel Dresser Cutters.. ..35% 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 





00 
12.00 
-- doz. $10.00 

..# doz, L 
doz. $300 
$7.00 





Common Blacksmiths’ Drill, 
WP Anse s caene ce Fs $1.50@$1.75 

Breast, peiliers Sh az tennsenens 15&10% 

Dest, Wig DO Wiasadisstsccctieany o 


40 
Goodell Automatic Drills. .40&5@40&10% , 
Johnson’s Automatic Drills, Bros, 2 
eee 
Johnsen’s Drill Points.... wed A 
Millers Falls Automatic D 33%4&10% 







Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis............ 23% 
DEG ETT bade ccanpeednudean ve 40% 
Ratchet, Weston’s..................+- 40% 
Ratchet, Weston’s, Style H Im- 
STE . Gideatndddedonntcedameseuaens 410% 
NE Rs OO i. cnannndinneoutthaiad 40% 


Ratchet, Whitney's, P., S. & W..50% 

Whitney's Hand Drill Ne. 1, $10.00; 

Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00 he 
Twist Drilis— 


7 ee 604 10410@70 % 
Taper and Straight Shank. 
60k 10@ 606.1045 % 


Drivers, Screw— 


Screw D’ver Bits, per doz. 60¢ 
Balsey’s Screw Holder and Dries 





doz,, 2%-in., $6; 4-in., $7.50; 6-in. 

Sida thaindinidhuntncnseecuenice ++ O% 
Buck Bros.’ Screw Driver Bits...... 307% 
Champion weescascnkssesnasestdsesedsus 50% 
oe eee 607 
Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets, No, 3, $13..502 
Gay’s Double Action Ratchet...... 3% 
Goodell’s Auto. "504108 10 SOa 108108 
TIE sccrcnsosssecnggesoanees a 
Mayhew’s Black Handle... 04 


Mayhew’s Monarch................ 107 
Millers Falls, Nos, 20 and 2i ...25&10% 
Millers Falls, Nos. 11, 12, 41, 4%. EID: 


New England Specialty Gibeadcus 50&10 107 
Sargent & Co.'s: 
ee EO cvnecnanddnceae 50&10& 10% 
Nos, 50, 53 and 55....c..c.ceeee 60&10% 
ek LO SL See pees 70&10% 


Smith & Hemenway I eminneetd 40&5°7 
H. D. Smith & Co.’s Perfect H’dle. 40% 
Stanley R. & L. Co. 
No. 64, Varn. Handles 
No, 86.. 
Victor . 
Defiance ........00. 
Swan's: 







Nos, 7565 to we. oneness 50% 
Te, WG btn cdaues cadbencdcsbdedaad 40&10% 
E ave Trough, Galvanized— 
Territory. L. C. L. 
SN 4 24 cas bb race 8045 % 
Gene Wateaneccaen 754104 10% 
I a a win a wail 154 12447 
So. W cotern Le hid des dae TAS % 
Terms.—2% cash. Factory ship- 


ments generally  delicawed. 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 
Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments, ali territories: 
Galv. Steel and Galv. C. C. 
Tron and Steel, Standard 


I oad ai eid Caden aa 604 10% 
i Ml diedeseedenamewwene 
ee ee ee 25% 
Re SRR igo pee, ce. 0% 
a5 etndaaead Kuek $714) 
Perfect Elbows (8.. S. & o.)...... 40% 


Emery, Turkish— 
4to46 54 to 180 Flour 


Oh vies ded b.5 ¢ 5u%¢ Mee 
% Kegs..... 1b. 5% ¢ mg Ke 
% Keya..... 1b.5%¢ 6 45 ¢ 
10-1b. cans 

10 in case... .64¢ 7. ow 
10-1b. cana, leas 

than 10......10 ¢ 100 @€ 8 #¢ 
Less quantity..MW¢ W¢ 8 ¢ 


NOTE.—In lots 1 to 3 tons a discount 
of 10% is given. 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 


ere 





= 


= 
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Glue, Liquid Fish— Cheney Boring Batt Oo.) Gate— 
F asteners, Blind— wa Bottles or Cans, with Brush... Gelling Bg SE ae en 
Zi TIMAN’S 2... .cceccecsencessees ij WAM. cecccsccccccvecccccces he x 
Walling’s Knsins veaasdaneventeeauae oe Cans (% pts., pts., qts., % gal., Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.: . eunk Joist and Timber— ; 
ae and Weight - gal, Se ht tal ce Tea lela 25 Bogeage Car Door 50% eer eee eeeeres 
TVOB cccccccccccccccccccccecsessesseerens 40% International Glue Co, (Martin’s)..40% OVALOE cescesececes oon saaaimes® 
Faucets— Qneneed ate rook he Osatias’ bis: Go Griffin's Security Hasp.............. 50% 
Cork Lined. - 50@ 504 10%, Commen Greds.. gro. $4.50@6.00 ails xe = 209047 e600 McKinney's Perfect Hasp, @ doz.. 
Metallic Key, Leather Lined. ~» | Qimem's Meares: 16“ pails, ea, h Cnet posting papeasauseesondhl Hatchets— 
60 10020% | Dixon's mrertagtiog, se been Solid Axle, No. 10, $12.00......70% Regular Ket, frst quality. Ma 
Red Cedar......+..+- 40d 10@50 % 1 fb, ; 2 Roller Bearing, No. 11 $15.08, 10% Second quality $1.00 per “des. less 
Re err pe * 70410@75% | Helmet Hard ot ppenabanpessaionet ya Roller Mearinc, Ex. if). than first quality. 
ms Grips, Nipple— Sy POM dein Sd dxbeeek > 6s Se fas 70% H 
Metal K 60&10% me q eaters, Carriage— 
Star se: eseee 60% Perfect Nipple Grips seececevecs 40&10&2% _ Hinged Magers, $16.00.. “alt Clark No. ns au 15; No. SB. ef 
West Loc sia Griddles, Soapstone— Parlor, Ball Bearing. .00 3, 92.5; a1 oa D, ist 
John Sommet's Peerless “Fin Kes... 498 Pike Mfg. Co 334@33%&10% | Parlor. Standard. 5 No. 3E, $3.25; ‘No. 1, $3.80..-..... 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key.......- 50/ e B. WO.eserreeseeeee ° Parlor, No. 105..... 85 Clark sE. SS ities...) 
John Sommer, 8 Victor Mtl. ee at “ Grindstones— 180 Parlor, New Modei.. . 80 vy Co, 
er’s Duplex Metal Key..60%| Bicycle Emery Grinder...... sosesited 1 Deter Mew Chae. 
John Somener’ 8 Diemond Lock....... 40% Bicycle Grindstone, enah Kel $2.50@3,00 ie Dese” me: ? Blind and Shutter cargos 
John Sommer’s I.X.L. Cork s-. 50% | Pike Mfg. PURI oc cscdaaennnn-chsite net $6.40 Surface Gravity Locking B 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Li * Improved Family Grindstones, ze Covered ...... Sate aieeaeee 60&2% (Victor; National; 1868 O. P.; 
sc i0% per inch, @ doz............+: 00 Special ........ eae 70&5% Niagara; Olark’s 0. P-: 


John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined. 60 6 

jac beers, Ror tae 
mmer’s No Bran 

John Sommer’ s Perfection, Cedar.. 740% 

McKenna, Brass: 


Jar Proof, N. P.....-+0++++++:-252 
a ved. ‘% and % inch......+++- 59 
Seterprine, doz, $36.00 408104 
nm rise, eeeccees 
lane. ® doz. $36.00............ 0% 


National Measuring, # doz. $36. e104 
Felloe Plates— 

See Plates, Felloe. 
Files— Domestic— 

List revised Nov. 1, 1899. 


est Brands....... 10k 10@ 1545 
Pandora Brands.%5&10@754 10410 


Lower re. a 10@80410 


mported— 
Stubs’ sen Rinbe’ list, July 
Re «+ 88 1-3@40% 
Fiuteves; oe Door— 
Richards pig. Oe 
o fs peeeeescecesepees 


pelvers) 75 
ial, No, 5 donnie ge duedncgquye 75 
sible Links, ONG. FB. oss sconpansad 50% 
Expansion Bolts, No. 107...... 60&10% 
Grindstone— 
Net Prices: 


Inch .. i a, 21 24 
ot a 15 2.85 3.25 3.75 4.50 
8. a. Oil scaeasdesenal 30& 10@40 7 
Heading ardware er 60% 
Sargent’s .......00.secesescccecesscsseee 70% 
Btowell’s Giant Grindstone Soe F600 
rindstone Fixtures, Extra 
OR ne 5& 106 10% 


Hea 
Stowell” s Grindstone Fixtures, et. tie 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors, 

Forks— 

NOTE. —- Manufacturers are 
selling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 








Iowa Dig-Ezy Potato.............- 60& 10% 
WOR, BOP a ccccccccnccecccesss 601524 % 
Victor, Manure.......scccccceveseees 66 2 
Victor, Header........ccccsccccccceccess 65% 
Champion, Hay....... oath - - 66% % 
oaenen, Header. . +++ 69 , 
Champion, Manure 15&2% % 
Columbia, Hay.... W&20 7 
Columbia, Manure...........00+sss.+55 707, 
Columbia, Spading.. . 70&12% 

Hawke ye Wood Barley speeeesoenhanil 40% 
Ww. & Potato Digger..........- 60& 10 7, 
Diaiiiy TERE vin nikitea ake Fanveccssentl 60. 6 
Acme Manure, 4 tine.......... 60.& 1085 7 
Dakota Header...........csesseees+ 60207, 
Jackson Steel Barley.............- 60&20 7, 
MGMROE TRSRREE.:... 00 cvscccddcovocccved 65%, 
W. & ©. Favorite Wood Barley...... 40°% 


Plated.—See Spoons. 
Frames— Saw— 
White, S'g't Bar, per doz .75@80¢ 
Red, 8’g’t Bar, per doz. .$1.00@1.25 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz$1. 50@1.50 
Freezers, ice Cream— 
 ereeeter - 2 3 4 6 
Each . .$1.30 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 
Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 
Fuse— . Per 1000 Feet. 
BD pn ccccngauaserun $2.7 
ee oa 
Waterproof Sol. Taped.. 3.65 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped... 5.40 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 5.15 


10£2%4% 


ates, Molasses and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern .80£10@80k 1045 Y% 
Gauges— 
Marking, Mortise, dc... 


5041 
Chapin-Stephens £104 S504 106 1085, 


Marking, Mortise, &c.50&10@50&10&10% 






Scholl's Patent mob pbad 50&10@50&10410°” 
eR eae 50@50.& 10° 
Stanley R. & L. Co.’s Butt and 
Sy CE onan onSonctansnensaan 35% 
Marking and Mortise............... oy 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe’s.............. B 
Wire. Morge’S 0. 5a ces cesesevevese as BY 
Wire, P., Sx Einaivedontnc 


3% 
Gimiets—— Single Cut— 
Numbered assort- 


ments, per 
Nail, Metal, No. 1, $2.00: 2 $30 


Rpike, Metal, No. 1, $4.00; 2, $4.30 
Nail, Wood Handled, No. 1, 
30; 2, $2.60 
Spike, Wood Handled, No. 1, 
$5.50: 2, $5.60 
Glass, American Window 
See Trade Report. 
Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co....... 60@60&10&10% 


Pike M a Tool G = # 
rin er, 
Se chen eee eect ‘00 {8 


ach 
Velox Ball Bearing, Mounted, Angle 
Iron Frames, each...++..+.+seee+0+ .00 


alters and Ties— 
Oe eee 60@60E 10% 
Comer’ Mfg. Co.: 


Steen e were eee eeeeeeneeeeeeeee 


pe. 
Covert's Saddlery Works: 
Web and Leather Halters 
Jute and Manila } meee Halters. . 
Sisal Rope Halters............. 
ah od Manila oan Cotton Hope 


Sisal” NS TOD, 50 ccccccsecnsepe pare 
Oneida Community: 

Am, Coil and Halters...... 

ee eer 
Niagara Coil and Halters si eee 
Niagara Cow Ties.. 10&5%, 
E. T. Rugg & Co,: 

Leather Halters.......-..sssseeeeees Z 

Web Halters and Webbing....... o08 

Jute and Sisal Rope Halters..... Oy, 

Jute and Sisal Horse and Cattle 

SS nsesbehubans eb 60 


Cotton Horse Ties. 
Livery Ties, Braided.. 


Hammers— 


Handled Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinists’. Bk 1edbe 1010 
Heller’s Farriers....... aenene es” 








Maaeette Tack, Nos. 1, 3, $1.25,” 
EDO, IDs cas canseéhansvabectpetunens 50 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox, Steel........ 50 

Fayette R, Plumb: ail 
lumb, A. BEB. Nafl........0<sssc00s 
BRT GRUAIORTEY 


Engineers’ and B. 8S, Hand........ 

OKT A&S@50K 10&TIORDSY, 
Machinists’ Hammers. SOK 550 1085 7, 
Riveting and Tinne 


108 24@40L 108 
Sargent’s C. 8S. New List......... te 


Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 

Under 83 Ib., per lb. 50¢...... 
Bd 106 1085 % 

3 to & lb., per Ib. 40¢........ 
80 1046 10@85 

Over 5 Ib., per 1b 30¢. .85@85&10 

Wilkinson’s Smiths’. ..ib. 94@10 


Handles— 
Agricultural Tool Handles 
Age, Pick, &c.... .GOki@604 1045 7 
Hoe, Rake, &c. - 5 Q@50ES 
Fork, Shorel, Spade, de.; , 

Long Handles. .  F@50E5 Y, 

ae 40% 
Cross-Cut Saw Handies— 
GE aocececceceneunseneeeniandl i, 
Champion .....cseeseeeeeeeness a@isa10% 
SEE Uh - opiconaieun > tebesestintninsmae 50° 
Mechanics’ fool Handles— 
Auger, assorted. . .gro. $2.50@$2.85 
Brad £908 6050 00% gro, $1.65@$1.85 
Chisel Handles: 

Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. 


EE SS o's ne ck $2.40 $2.65 
Hickory Tanged Firmer, gro. 
O00OF RE cen 450d chen $2.15@$2. 40 
Apple Socket Firmer, gro. 
MOGI. sn.0+i%oaea $1.75@$1.95 
Hickory Socket Firmer, gro. 
STIS so = «5.6 cnc $1.45@$1.60 
Hickory Socket Framing, gro. 
STE: 65 4) one oe $1.600$1.75 
File, assorted..... gre. $1.30@$1.49 


Hammer, Hatchet, Arc, de. 

60 1060 10. 10 
Hand Saw, Varnished, ion 
80485¢ ; Not Varnished. . .65@75¢ 


Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz, 30¢ ; Jack, Bolted.75¢ 


Fore, doz. 45¢; Fore, Bolted.90¢ 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 





Serving iis cssebesscusded 40@40& 10, 
ME wrnterésewecs «+ « 65@65& 10% 
File and Awl....... -- 65@65&10°7 
Saw and Plane weme ies 
eis 


Millers Falls Adj R 
Handles ...... - — - aici “Ang . aii 


Nicholson Simplicity File Handle.. 
gro. $0. 
Hangers— 
NOTE.—Barn Door Hangers a 
erally quoted Dobe Hennes without gi~ 
rlor 


and 
with track, &c ngers per double set 


Barn Door, New Pattern, Round 
' Groove, nagner: 
WE» = 53 5 
Single Dos.$0.90 1.25 190 138 250 
Barn Door, New England Pat- 
tern, Check aoe Re = 
. 8 


Binpte Bi 
ngte oz... al 
Ri es “91.90 185 9.50 3.90 
en BOO, Beessasececed i. 
Reliable, “a res $5 = OS 


Lawrence Bros, ; 
BEPEMED  cccsrcoccccnvccecoes 
Cleveland ....... 
Clipper, No, 75 





Cro 
Easy. Parlor Door, 


. ts, 
ont Single Sets, $1.25 





oo Wood Track No, 3..$2.00 
Ball B’r’ gs St’l Track No. 10,50&10% 
Roller B’r’g St’l Track No, 12.$2.15 
Roller B’r’g St’l Track No. 13.$2.30 


Hero, Adj. Track No, 19..50&10% 
Adjustable Track Tandem Trol- 
Track No, 16......... 50& 10% 
Ses , Steel Track No, 8...... $2.25 
Auto Adj. Track No, 22..50&10% 
Trolley B. D, No, 17......... .2 
Trolley F, D, No. 120........ 10 
Trolley F. D. No, 121........ $2.25 
Trolley F. D, No, 150........ $2.35 


Safety Underwriters F, D. No. 
TL. esuduauseaveecutddibessdeccad 50% 
Tandem No, 44..2% and 3 60&10% 

Fpiece, Adjustable Track No. 


uvagnegeere cecohcathvieel 50&10% 
Regal, Adjustable Track No. 
UE  siwsentasdessemesuns ode 50&10% 
Ives’ Wood Track No, 1...... $2.00 
Trolley B, D, No, 2...... 50&10% 
Trolley B. D. No, 24........ $1.30 
Trolley B. D. No. 2%........ $1.40 
Trolley B, D. No, 28........ $1.60 
— Bearings Nos, 39, 41, 

babneSnesheus acoeuieasStacaune 75% 
Anti-friction No, 42........ 60204 


Hinged Tandem No, 48... .60&5% 
Folding Door B. B. Swivel ae 


Safety Door Hanger Gas 
Storm King Safety.. 
U. 8, Standard Hinge..... aed 

Stowell Mfg & Foun ry Co.: 
Acme Parlor Ball Bearing.. «40% 





Extra 5@10% often given. 





Ajax Hinge Door.............. 60%, 
Apex Parlor Door...... soei0NSS 
MNRIOD | 600 kn ctnaar covbssbeen be ccavd 607% 
Baggage Car Door.............. 50° 
Climax Anti-Friction...... 50&10%, 
TROOP pec ces chteceséedssehs3en 407%, 
BD Winn ctgun seh enste 
Freight Car Door.. 
Interstate .......... 
Lundy Parlor Door 

© pocesnoasn conch 
EGREDEED negnnpesinescccened 
WME veh evdhedaccecsuésedes 
Parlor DOP. ....00cccnseeees 
RT ae 
Rex Hinge Door..,............. 60 
Béteet. Oak Doe. ccc cocecscesesd 50%, 
Steel. Nos. 300, 404, 500....50&10% 
Underwriters’. Fire’ Door...... 407 


Wild West Warehouse Door.. 

Zenith for Wood Track... .50&1 
A._L. Sweet Iron Works: 

Check Back. ..:0::.cccccccsssses toy 


a le pibsesnbabsbencevesunrtooer 
ylo DO. 30 seeesssdbctsteonse 
New Perfection........ccccccoces 
ED lotadascpeseGeecesesinsoctd 
Pilot Hinge pieaaee ee ° 

Rider Wooster.. 
Western Pattern. ‘0 


Taylor & F’y s Kid- 
caring. use INES 





der’s Roller 
Wilcox Mfg, Co.: 
am Roller Bearing..® doz. $5.00 


J. Roller Bearing...... 60&10% 
Orel Ball Bearing.........+.. 50% 
Dwarf Ball Bearing.......... 40”, 
Ives, Wood Track.......... 60&10%, 


L. T. Roller Bearing, .. 60& 10457 
New Era Roller Bearing. 50&10°7 
0. K. Roller Bearing. B08 1085; 
Prindie, Wood Track.......... 
Richards’ Wood rack. 
Richards’ Steel Track.. 
Spencer Roller Bearing. 
Tandem, Nos. 





Underwriters’ "Roller Bearing. ‘0% 
SE. shcaekwasecgeeubadiua tuned 
Wilcox Auditorium Bap B’r 
Wilcox Barn Trolley N us 10% 
Wilcox Ely, Door, Nos 112 


and 122% 
Wilcox Ely. Door. No. 132.. “409 
Wil eee Fire — Roll er. 


% 
Wiles how Century. .50&10&10° 
Wilcox O. K. Steel Track... .50% 
Wilcox eh 7 OS 50% 
Wilcox Trolley Ball p ES 40° 
Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge. 
"Bae eetee: 40% 
For Track, see Rail. 


Hangers— Garment— 
Pullman Trouser, 4 gro., 1 pair Flat 


Aluminoy, $9. 00; air ‘Round Nick- 
eled, $9.0; 4 = d Nickeled. . 
Vic ee ating # gro. ae 

Ce 70&10% 


ne Tip; ) 

aa pair... $0.5 135 9:70 
Mortise Shutter: 

(L. & P., O. 8., Diwie, éc.) 

WO ects 2-. DB 2% 

Doz. pair.....$0.70 65 .60 .55 
—, Reversible Shutter (Buf- 

falo, &c.): 

Me, ace 6 6b act ™% 2 

Doz, muacoke a is 65 .60 
North’s Automatic Blind Fixtures, 

No. 2, for ® home $9.00; No, 3, for 

Brick, $11.50....... : 
Charles Parker Co 


Parker Wire Goods Co.: 
Hale & Benjamin Automatic Blind 


Hinges ; 
Hale’s Blind Avaieg Hinges, No 





brik, wood, ; No, 111, for 
Reading's agen ae 
Sargent’s, Nos, 1, 3, ii’ ind 13; 75a10 


Stanley's Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
doz. sets, without screws, $0.90; 
with screws 
Wyiehtoriie, Hardware Co. $ 
O, 8., Lull & Porter........75&10&5 
Acme, Lull & Porter... ° 
Shepa City Reversible. . . ; 
hepard’s Noiseless, Nos. ‘@,. &, 
ee Gravity Locking, — 1, 
Ee Ma danh os betbucveeesencese Zee 
1868, Old Pat’n, Nos, 1, 3 & 5 





Tip Pat’n, Nos. 1, 3 & 5.. Rae: 
p Pa 08, 0& 
Buffalo ‘Gravity bode Nos. 1, 
3 5, bo cscevccccoscesssessoes 7s 


POR Renee ee meee e een ee eeeeeneeeel 


champic n Gravity Locking, No, 75.7 


Steam ” eee tacking, No. 00.7 
Pioneer, Nos, 060, 45 & 5%....... 
Empire. Nos. 101° Fe % piigcVevbec. 70%, 
W. H. Co.’s Mortise Gravity Lock 
RS. ee 60 


ate Hinges— 
Clark’s or Shepard's Dos. sets: 
pe ee 1 & 3: 
Hinges with L’t’es.$2.00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges ae eccee 1.40 2.05 3.80 
Latches only.... 70.70 =.35 
New England: 


With Latch..... doz. . . .@$2.00 

Without Latch...dogw. ...@$1.60 
Reversible Self- Closing: : 

With Latch. doz. .. .@$1.75 

Without Latch...doz. ..: $1.35 
Western: 

With Latch........ . dog, $1.75 


Without Latch.......doz, $1.15 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 
Shepard's or Clark’s, oF. sets, 


Nos 2 3 
Hinges with Latches. se S 2.70 5.00 


Hin Pe cccscvecnss 1.40 2.05 3.80 
Latches only........... 70 = .70 1,35 
Pivot Hinges— 
Bommer Bros. Pivot...........+-+.- 40% 
Lawson Mfg. Co. Matchless........ 45% 
Spring Hinges— 
Holdback Cast Iron.....)| See 

+ Trade 


hs + aoe Cast Iron } Report. 


5° ; 

Bavislor Patent Checking. .15°, 
Bommer Bros 

Bommer Bail ace Floor 

MMOD - ons cceshecuscee chic ctesesd 40% 

ocaee Sprin 5 wnlaatd 40%, 

No, 990 Wrot, eg] Hola a 


Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 
Chicago 8 ome a tedeedes 5% 
Triple En + 50% 
Opjeago (Bal acter Floor 


© 


ges. 


nge 
Garden City Engine House... .25 


of these Hii: 





Keene’s Saloon Door..... 
Columbian Hardware Co, 
Acme, Wrought Steel......... 2 
} ee, eRe 2 
ee 30%) 8 
Columbia, No. 4 ceeaka 3 gr. $9.00 
Columbia, No. 18...... f; $25.00 
Columbia, Wajustabie, a 
gr. $12.00 

Gem, new list....... iste ceial 30 
Clover Leaf 


Oxford, new list. 
Lawson Mfg. 
a Mfg. Co.: 

Es Double Acting Flex: ; 
Shelbe ‘Sprin a 
Buckeye he tier” Holdback : 
Screen WDoor........... gr, $9.00 
Ball a "Fioor Hinge... .50% | = 
Ohio Detachable Screen Door 
TEE | ieenaions be vane @ gr. $12.00 
The Stover wtg. 
Ideal, No. 16, 





Ideal, No, 4..... gronens =. 


New Idea, Double ‘Aeting. 
New_Idea Floor e. 
Van Wagoner: 


teen ee eeeeeeeee 








October 19, 1905 


wrought Iron Hinges— 
strap and Hinges, &c., list 
December 20, 1904: 
Light Strap eee + 78% | 


H’ vy Strap H’g’s. Bie? x 
Light 7 Hinges. . 65% Es 
Heavy T Hinges. . weed ~Z ss 
petra H’y 7 eee. many ae 
Hinge Hasps. 50% > 
Cor. Heavy Strap.. 1545 % _ 


cor. Ex. Heavy T.20£10% | 


crew Hook { 6to iin. .ib.s%¢ 
ind Strap. 14 to 20 in. .1b.3\%4¢ 
22 to 36 in. .1b.3 ¢ 

rew Hook and Bye: 
% to 1 NCR. .crecrees ld.6 ¢ 
my inoh eevecstcccevcsct et ¢ 
Wy-iMCR soccccscccccss AOD ¢ 


Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers....35% 


Hods— Coal— 
nt iain 2 a2 








Galv. Open... ..$2.50 2.75 3.00 3.25 
jap. Open.. - -$1.90 2.10 2.25 2.55 
Galo, Funnel. . . .$3.00 3.30 3.60 3.90 
Jap. ae 2.65 2.85 3.30 
Masons’ Etc.— 
Avery-Caldwell Mig. Co. : 
Steel Brick.. each $3 
Steel Mortar.. Loccensecces each $1.25 


Cleveland Wire Sprin oe 
Steel Brick, No. 
Steel Mortar, No. 58. 
Hoes— _ 
Scovil and Oval Patt 
wou weasid iv 10% 
Grub, list Feb, 23, ovephe 
"rod iv i8e 0 
D. & HH, Scovil.....ccccccccccsecee 33% % 
OTE. panciee. 4 geting 
Ni — Man 
jan = list of ay iw 
man are still using list of Au- 
many {so or 1899, or selling at net prices, 
( near s Weeding No. 1, $2.00; No. 2, $2.25 
rr. Madison Cotton Hoe... .70&10&107% 
Madison Crescent Cultivator dean 


"? Ean cantbesiinnapecetat ds ne T0810 % 
Ft. Madison Mattock’ Hoes: - 
Regular Weight........... a doz. % 
Junior Size........ssee.seee. doz. $4 
Ft. See Dixie. Pobaceo | doz. 50% 
Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe...... 
* sees 
Kretsinger’s Cut y. peeneasanced fe 
Warren Hoe......cccccocscecccssers 454107 
W., & C. Iwanhoe.....p....scccees 75&2 7 
B. B. 6 in., Cultivator Hoe........ 15 
B., B., GY IMececcccccccccccccccceces 35 
Acme Wedding......... #8 d net, - 
W. & C. L’tning Shuffle Hoe. doz. 4,85 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 
Holders— Bit— 


Angular, @ doz. $24.00........+++. 45&10% 

Door— f 
Bardsley’S ..ceccecececcvcecevesceeseees 45% 
Empire ..ccccccccccccseccccceccoscescoss 50% 
Pullman sasihendtne chmnnanddtessebsecka 50°, 


File and Tool— 


Nicholson Wile Holders and_ File, 

TEOMEEND ncnesaccc cesersccneeses 33% @40% 
Fruit Jar— 

Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, @ gross, 
$10.80; B OZ. ....cecsccvcccccverees $1.25 
Hones—Razor— 

Pike Mfg, Co., Belgian, German and 
Swaty ..cccccrccccccccvccccvccsescosece 50% 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 

Bird Cage, Reading pensetasenaneannil 40% 

Bird Cage, Sargent’s List....... 60&10% 

= Sargent's List, Nos. 29, 32, 

129, 132, 133 and 135......50&10&10% 

Cc sohas oe, Reading List.......... 40% 


Clothes Line, Sargent’s List.50&20&10”, 





Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List. ..50&107 
Clothes Line, Stowell’s.........++..++ 70% 
Coat and Hat, Reading «++ 45&20% 
Coat and Hat, Stowell’s............ 70% 
Coat and Hat. Wrightsville........ 65°, 
Harness, Reading List.........++.+++- 40% 
Harness, Stowell’s........s-eseeseeeees 60%, 
School House, Stowell’s...........++. 70% 
Wire— 

Bold. wacasesecervsesves 80£10@ . .% 
Wire C. & H. Hooks: S. eeae 


V5k 10Q@T5E pans 
Columbian Hdw Co., Gem....... 
Parker Wire Goods "Co., King. eae 
Van Wagoner, Coat and Hat........ 70% 
Western W. G. Co, Molding...... 75% 
Wire Goods Co.: 
Acme 
Chief ... 





Wrought Iron— 
Bow, 6 in., per doz., $1.00; 8 in., 
$1.25; 10 ‘in, $2.50. 
CMs vhs tnt doz. $1.05@$1.25 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c.— 

See Wrought Goods. 
Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, ‘Light, doz. $4.75; Medium, 

$5.35 ; Heavy, $6.25 
Grass, best, all sizes, per doz.$1.50 
Grass, common grades, all sizes, 


OOF BOBraceccecievn es sas $1.39 
Lh | eee 1b. 54%@6¢ 
Hooks and Eyes: 

BYU 5:4 25 GE 1045 @60E10£ 10% 


Malleable Iron..704 10@ 70d 104 10% 
Covert Mfg. Co. Gate and ae. 


ooks 
Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Lockin 
Gate and Door Hook.............. 
Madison Cut-Easy Corn Hooks, 


% doz. $3.25 net 
Bench Books—See Bench § oS. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn, 


Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 





_THE_TRON 


AGE 








Horseshoes— 

See Shoes, Horses. 

Hose, Rubber- 
Garden Hose. aes 










Competition ......ft. 6 es ¢ 
S-ply Standard.....ft. 8 @9 ¢ 
4-ply. Standard.....ft.10 @Ul ¢ 
S-ply extra........ft.11 @I3S ¢ 
§-ply ewtra........ ft. 14 @I16 ¢ 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled: 
Low Grade....... ft. 8 @9 ¢ 
Fair Quality...... ft. 10 @u ¢ 
rons— Sad— 
Prom 4 te MB. .ccsccs lb. 2%@3 ¢ 
B. B. Sad Irons..... lb. 34G3%e¢ 
Chinese Laundry... .lb. 4%4@5i ¢ 
Chinese Sad........ lb.4 Ghee 
Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: 
BOs tact @ @ @ 
Jap'd Tops. . 62 59 = & 
Tin’d Tops.... 65 62 
New England Pressing .lb. ase 
Pinking~— 
Pinking Irons........ doz. 50@60¢ 
Irons, Soldering 
See Coppers. 
Jacks, Wagon— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
BD GENO vicovvccdetccnscucons 3&2 % 
SE, Shneeiercecctpcasccctusedunedinee 45% 
Covert’s Saddlery Works: 
_ a 60 ; 
Victor ... -- 60% 
Lockport ‘ «. 80% 
Lane’s Steel.. 30&10&2°? 
Richards’ Tiger ‘Steel, No, 130...50&10% 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s..--...... 3% 
ettles— 
Brass, Spun, Plain...... 25% 


Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 
Hollow. 


Knives— 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.......... 30% 
Wilkinson ae & Cutlery Co..... 50% 

Corn— 

Withington Acme 65; 
Dent, $2.75; Adj, ey 
Serrated, $2.10; Yankee No. i, oe: 
Yankee No. 2 

Drawing— 

ge GP 15% 

Cc, E. Jennings & Co., Nos. 45, "=. -60 

Jennings & Griftin, Nos. 41, 4...... 60°, : 

OE 2 Be Er eee 70% 

SIN dhcdbasutvbsctunteceasceevetéades 15% 

PER as daddecaibotndosdanceineeens 1644 7% 

L. & I. J. White.............W&5@B% 


Hay and Straw— 
Serrated hage. -per doz. $5.25@5.59 


Iwan’s Sickle Edge......... # doz. $9.50 
Iwan’s Serrated.............. # doz. $10.00 
incing— 

ID iatinevienktiersoqqucanen ¥ cro. $13.00 
Miscellaneous— 
"rp doz. $3.00@3.25 
Wostenholm’s .......... # doz. $3.00@3.25 

Knobs— 
Base, 2%4-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber tip........ 270.$1.15@1.20 


all siges...... 
gro, HOQ45¢ 
Door, Mineral....... doz. 65@70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d.... .doz. 70@75¢ 
Door, Por. Nickel. .doz. $2.05@2.15 
Bardsley’ s Wood Door, Shutte rs, &c.15% 
Picture, Sargent’s...........+% 60&10&10% 


Carriage, Jap., 


acing, Leather— 

See Belting, Leather— 

Ladders, Store, &c.— 
reer ere 25% 





Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders.. . 50° 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Noiscless, ) ae 50% 
Climax Shelf, No, 113.............. 50% 
, i Seer ee 50% 
Ladies, Melting— 
L. & G. Mfg. Co. (low list)........ 3% 
P. Ss. & W 50° 
Reading 
Sargent’s 
Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular Tubular, No. 0...... 
_ doz. $4.25@4.85 
Lift Tubular, No. 0.....4... 


doz. $4.50@65.15 
Hinge Tubular, No. 0 
doz. $4.50@5.15 


Other Styles..... 404100 4041045 % 
Bull’s Eye Police— 

in. rad a.aacms $2.50@2.75 

G.. &, BORGR. 6.00085 00% $2.75@3.00 


Lasts and Stands, Shoe— 
Stowell’s Atlas, Malleable Iron..... 50% 
Stowell’s Badger, Cast Iron......... 50°? 

Latches— Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches, with screw.. 

doz. 35@40¢ 
oor— 


Do 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., No. 101, 
"® doz. $2'90 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., Latch, 
Hasp and Staples..................0% 


—— Bull Dog, Heavy, No. 
Richards’ ‘Zee, No, Ul. .ctscedses $1.50 
Leaders, Cattle— 


BOGE 0's 5's doz. 50¢; larac, 604 
Covert Mfg. Co., Cotton and Hemp.45% 


Lifters, Transom— 


SEE ds ub neecesicnssienvédesbandh 33% % 
Lines— 

Wire Clothes, Noa. 18 19 20 
S00 feet. .criis $2.20 2.00 1.70 
Te POOR. «ext es $1.80 1.70 1.30 


Samson Cordage Works: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Nos. 0 to 3..40% 
Silver hake, Braided Chalk. No. 9, 
$6.00: No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00; No. 
., Ut eedadecientenhedhbitin aie er. 2% 
Masons’ Lines, Shade © "he: 
White Cotton, No, 3%, $1.50; No. 4. 


$2.00; No. 4%, 2 .50; Colors, No. 3%, 
$1.75; No, 4, $2.25: No. 4%, $2.75; 
Linen, No. nt $2.50; No, 4. $3.50: 
No. 4%, $4.50 209 
Tent and Awning Lines: No. 5, 
White Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton, 
$8.50 2.0. sececerccccccecccccceeeescees 26 
Clothes Lines, White C etton 
$2.75; 60 ft.. $3.25; 70 L 
ft., $4.00; 80 ft., $1.25; 90° ft Sin 
100° eis $5 i AnGuitntiandnesaune 
Anniston Waterproof Clothes 
fi gro., $24.00; Gilt Edge, $23.00; Air 
uine, $22.00; Acme, sir 00; Alabama, 
$15.00 ; Empire, ‘$14.00; 
$13.50; Oriole, $20.00; Albemarle, 
$13.50; a $12.50; Chicago, 
$11.00; Standard, $10.00: Columbia, 
$8.50; Allston, $12.50; Calhoun, $11.00.- 


Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks. . .8314,@3314 €746% 
Door Locks, Latches, &o.— 

Ni — 
othee aa Prices are very aften made 
Reading Hardware Co. 
R. & E. Mfg. Co.. 





Advance, 






Sargent & Co....... 

Stowell’s Steel Door Latches. 
Elevator— 

MOONEE dndcatnveccuackhsacgatudacseuss Se”, 
Padlocks— 


Wrought Iron... .75&10k5@90E8% 
= s E. Mfg. Co. Wrought Steel ané 


Nk duenctintacddacsdvcpereecedd T5&10% 
ash, &c.— 
Ives’ Patent: 
Bromze and Brags......cccosccesss 6214 
GREED esascddccccccessesnnneees 50d 107 
MR iss atk cekireewal desis 624% 
Window Ventilating................ 60° 
Robison Patent Ventilating =—_ 
BOGE ocarsunsevvesceregsdccoccesesed 40% 
Wrought Bronze and Brass........ 55% 
NE no od cactaecncenananed 55 7% 
Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock. 592 
BEET Govcccctcbncccccccdvedeerdtadeed 40% 


We achinco—Boring— 
Com. Upr’t, without Augers .$2.00 
Com, Ang’l’r, without Augers.$2.25 


Brame Tegel. 6 <ccccecécccsses 10&10% 
Any 
Jennings Nos, 1 and 4.......... 5557 
Millers’ Falls....... .... 5.15 
Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 
Corking— 
Reisinger Invincible Hand Power.... 
doz. $48.00 
Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines....each, $5.50 
Hoisting 
Moore’s Anti- Friction” "Differential 
Ti, Mi cctscecaseabibehnvesoaal 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lek 
PRD. dckedekguddescasendegocenstanees , 
Ice Cutting— 
CRED swe cdsechcccsccacccoctveces 12%% 
Washing— 
Boss Washing Machine Co.: Per doz. 
te ee ie eat aa ees $57.00 
ES oo ccs ceceacarceal $54.00 
Champion Rotary Banner No. 1..$54.00 
Standard Champion No. 1........ $43.00 
Standard Perfection............... $26.00 
Cinti Square Western............. 30. 00 
Uneeda American, Round........ .00 
Mallets— 
i ah a in as arial aoe 55 L5Q50% 
Lignumvit@® .....ccees 455507, 
Tinners’ Hickory and Apple- 
a eee doz. 4545@50% 
Mangers, Stable— 
Swett Irom Wo@ks.....cccccscccccoses 50% 


Mashers, Vegetable— 
Western, W. G. Co., Potato....60&10% 


Mats, Door— 
Elastic Steel (W, G. Co.), new list.. 


50&10% 
Mattocks— 
See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk. 
Mills, Coffee, &c.— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co..........«+.. 25@30° 
National list Jan. 1, 1902............30 

Parker's Columbia & Victoria. 50&10@60 ° 
Parker’s Box and Side....... 50& 10@60 *, 
Swift, Lane Bros. Co........+-seeeee- 30%, 


Mowers, Lawn— 

NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 
Cheapeat..... all sizes, $1.85@2.00 
Cheap ....... all sizes, $2.0002.50 
Better Grade, .all sizes, $2.500€4.50 
12 15 16 18-in. 
High Grade....s 7 5 
OOMAMROMERE cca cccckvcucsvccescceses 604&5 
er ee 70° 
Great American Ball B’r’g, new list.70° 
need City... hoy 

ennsylvania . 
Peeieett 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Granite State: 





Style A, Low Wheel... .70&10&10&5 % 
Style B, Low Wheel........ 70&10&5° 
Style C, High Wheel.......... T0&10% 
Style D, High Wheel.............. 70% 
Philadelphia: 

Styles M.. 8.. C Mins “Heveteass T0&5% 
Style A. all Steel...............- 60&5° 
Style E. High Wheel....... T0&10&5 


Drexel and Gold Coin, special list.50% 


N aiis— 


Wire Nails and Brads, Papered, 
List July 20, 1899. .85410410@90% 

Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 

Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’ dc. See Tacks. 


AMcNOF ......- 
Champiaiu 

Coleman ..... 
New Haven.. 








: 1067 
Nos. 6 7 8 910 
Putnam ...... 23 21 2 ly 18 ....33%7 
New Putnam. 19 18 17 16 16. -10ee107, 
NI oon cu recline a entores e Th 8% 
Jobbers’ Special Brands...... 
per 1b. 84@10¢ 
Picture— 


4 2 2% $3 Sin. 
Brass H’d.j5 55 .60 .70 .. yro 
Por. Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro 


Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 


Nuts— 
Cold Punched: Off list. 
Mfrs. or U. 8. Standard. 
Beware, Blank... .ccccccae $5.00 
Hewagon, Blank........... $5.50 
Square, Blank, C. T & R. .$5.20 
Hexagon, Blank, C. T. & R. 5.90 
Hot Pressed: 


Mfrs., U. 8. or Nar. Gauge Stan’d. 
Square, Blank... ..ccceees $5.50 
Heragon, Blank.......... $5.90 
Square, Tapped Gan ee wes aes $5.40 
Hexagon, Tapped......... $5.80 

Men. 

Best or Government....... 1b .6¢ 

a Me MOUs ccvccsaecade's 1b .5%¢ 

HOE ad xa cackedewecen dha 1b.4%¢ 

Plumbers’ Spun Oakum..... 44¢ 


In carload lots lb. off, ak 
New York, saad > 


Oil Tanks— See Tanks, Oil, 
Oilers— 


Brass and Copper........ 50410% 
Tee OF BiOMis ce cucecs 654 10@70 % 
et ee 65£10@70 7, 


Chase or Paragon: 


Brass and Copper.... - 50d 10% 
. Oe Rees 064 de ees 654107 
itll a tins otc nig’ 654102 
Malleable, Hammers’ Imp’ed, Nos. 
ll, 12 SNE i ichens odddain wannes cent 2 
Malleable, Hammers’ Old Pattern, 
WG, Bs en Divide cevdveschViadedine % 
American Tube & Stamping Co.: 
Spring Bottom Cans........ TO@T0&10% 
Railroad Oilers, &c......... G0@60& 10%, 
Openers— an— 
Per doz. 
Sprague, Iron Handle... .30@35¢ 


Sprague, Wood Handle. . .35a40¢ 


Sardine Scissors...... $1.75@$3.00 
POUL cansawnccsdveesoenéssecenes 50&10% 
Stowell’s Sprague......... # doz. 35@45¢ 


Vim Tin Shear and Can Opener, 


# doz., 75c.; per gro., $7.50 
Nickel Plate........ os dwéeas #8 doz., $2.00 
ee PER a auiidenebeatnene # doz., $4.00 
acking— 
Asbestos Packing, Wick and 
Ceagseecsnceuce 1b. 14@ 16¢ 
Rubber— 
(Fair quality goods.) 
es Oe as ocak 4h aes 8a 10¢ 
Sheet, te Wiwe<eeaean 9Q1S¢ 
Sheet, Ga ila dee a aca at act 1@a14¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum........! 50@65 ¢ 
a! Sa ee 40@50¢ 
Jenkins’ '%, @ th 80¢........ 25255 7%, 
iscellaneous— 
American Packing...lb. 7@10 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... lb. 16425 ¢ 
Italian Packing......lb. 9@12\%4¢ 
GO. i'tXs.dedyhadrnes lb. 4@ oe 
Russia Packing......lb. 8@11 ¢ 


Pails, Creamery— 
8. S. & Co., with gauges—No, 1, 
$6.25; No. 2, $6.60 @ doz. 
Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 


Pans— Dripping— 
Standard —— 10@60E 104 1244 %, 
ry— 
Common Lipped: 

MOG sien. SF 8 3 4 §& 
Per doz. .$0.75 0.80 0.90 1.10 1.30 
Refrigerator, Galva.— 
Inch .... 1} 16 18 
Per doz. “$4 * 225 2.80 3.15 


Roasting and Baking— 
Regal, 8S. Co. is doz., Nos. 5, 
$4.50; 10, $5.25; $5.75: 30, $6.25 
Savory # doz., ak Nos, 200, 39 00; 
400, $15.00. 
Simplex, # gro.: 
No. 40 50 60 140 150 160 
$30.00 35.90 42.00 34.00 39.00 46.00 


Paper—Building Paper 


Asbestos: 1b.) 
Wl iia Satin 4.0: tee wade de 6¢ | 
Building Felt, 8, 16 and 12 ~ 
Mill Board, sheet, 40240 | 38 
in., 1-82 to % in...... 10¢ \ 3 
Roll Board, 1-16 in. and }2 
Pe ere 6¢ | 
Roll Board, 3-32 and \ in. &¢ | 
Per roll 
Rosin Siged Sheathing? 6500 sq. ft. 


Light weight, 25 lbs. to roll 
35a y¢ 
Medium weight, 30 Ibs, to roll, 


19@45¢ 
Heavy weight, 40 Iba. to aa 


56@60¢ 
Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
500 8q. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 


85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 5 ply, $1.25. 
Deafening Felt, 9,6 and 4% sq. 


70. 00 Oh Oi ac buvcs $38.00@ 40.00 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. ft. 
OOF GG iadeder Cocccces Fl15 


Tarred Paper— 

1 ply (roll 300 sq. ft.), ton. 
$32.50@35 ‘50 
2 ply, roll 108 aq. ft...... 55@60 ¢ 
8 ply, roll 108 sq. ft.....78@85¢ 
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Slater’s Felt (roll 500 sq. ft.) .75¢ 
Kk. RK. M. Stone Surtaced — 
GORE TED BG. FR.) . 2. ccccccncccsenccse 15 
Sand and Emery— 
Flint Paper and Cloth 60@60é10 
Garnet Paper aud Cloth... .25 
Emery Paper and CUh. 50d 10@60% 


Parers— Apple— 






ABVEEE cccrcdcricriccsdovccss #8 doz. 00 
ne are doz. -00 
Bonanza Improved............ each $6.50 
DdadRy .cccccveceseduveneconsess # doz. .00 
BPOMET ccccccescccocce,ccscecesed each 50 
Eurexa Improved... .-each $20.00 
Family Bay State... # doz 36 00 
Improved Bay State. # doz. 00 
EAR RRe TRAE csvecsesess doz. 00 
New Lightning. én .00 
Reading 72...... . B 
eS Re * 25 
Rocking Table ‘ 3 
Turn Table ‘98. . 
White Mountain............. # doz. 
Potato— 
ED, xconensenscodsnnestans # doz. $7.00 
White Mountain.............. # doz. $6.00 
Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 23, 1899...... T5@T5E5% 
Cronk’s Handled Garden Mattock, 
WD Gaz., GEG. ...00.cccrccccscccsees 33% % 


Pinking Irons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 
Pins, Escutcheon— 
Brass 160é 10 %, 
Iron, list Nov. 11, ’85. .60@60610% 
Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 
Carload lots. 


Standard, 2-6 in. ......ee00. 60% 
Eartra Heavy, 26 in...... o* 10h 
FROGGER Zhe coer rceeerons>s 7 


Pipe, Merchant— 
Consumers, Carloads. 
Steel. Iron, 
Bik. Galv. Blk. Galv. 
we Win. .71% 55% 68%% 52% 
3% & in. 75% 63% 7%242% 60% 
% to6in..79% 69% 7 % 67 2 
7 to 12 in. .74% 59% 72 Y% 564% 
Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 
Carload lots. 
Standard Pipe and PE, 2 
to 24 in. 
New En gland bb o.s's hiss cue 68%, 
New York and New t+) 71% 


Maryland, Delaware, ~~ 757, 
ks. Pa. and West’ Vo. - 77% 

Fe OAR ee ae 
On 0, Michigan and Ky... .77% 
SED, «x wistthimagyindy © bia sl 0s: 7% 


NOTE.—Carload lots are generally de- 
vered. 





li 
Pipe, Stove— _ 
Edwards’ Nested Stove ot LO. 
5 i r 100 joints.. i 
6 in. qo 100 {Sints... . 7.50 8.50 
7 in., per 100 joints.... 8.50 9,50 
Planes and Plane lrons— 
Wood pee 
Bench, first qual.. . . 4010 
Bench, Second qual. . . .50€10 
Molding .....-.csesee% : $314 410 
Bailey’s Y sianiey R, & L. Co.)..... 40% 
Chapin- Stephens Co. : 
ey First ‘Quality: 0% 
enc Secon e 
Molding ofa 
Toy and German 
Chaplin’s ......-.ss000 
Ohio Tool Co. Z 
Bench, First Oeittiy: wneged 10% 
Bench, Second 107, 
Molding oocGep Ben dhateecd "3ih@ Yede10 7 
Adjustable Wood Bottom.......... 60 
Ck iconddensbinansheedentens vooeetnes 0% 
iron Cane. 
Bailey’ 8 (aster &. , Ga.) .v08: =a OF 
Chaplin's Iron ak onsen scuretil 50& 10%, 
Mjaceijenects Planes (Stanley R. é. 
Ohio Tool Gos tron Planes......,...004 
Sargent’s sen th ngocscoksetsbesuinenn ware? 
REE ccd capndhevcsnugcceshagccebenestee 60% 
Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons...... 
Ss BBO. «.o ccscves vchtbesbecccesstshabe 4) 
Chapin- ees OOo cocccecces 30(430& 10° 
Ohio soe * sine thadendbockestpecsseude 2 
Stanley R & Hs, Gi ccoucencencemoee 
ee re ae er oecccevevcesec snd % 
Me, SE Te, WORD cesceksenar M&5@B 
Planters, Corn, Hand— 
Kohler’s Eclipse.............. # doz. $8.50 
Plates— * 
Peas wccccecsscecs Ib. SHE yee 
Self-Sealing Pie Plates (s. a 
Co.). @ doz, $2.00 





Pliers and Nippers— 
Button Pliers. . T5& 10@80 %, 
Gas Burner, per doz. 5 in., $1.25 

@ $1.30; 6 in., $1.45 @ $1.50. 
Gas Pipe.. 7 8 10 


DAD BOD. 0 vo asinctviancnnncetad 0&5, 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: 
American Button...... 
Cronk’s 
ED ITD eine codtnchsvoscececsln yA 
Combination and others.......... 3%" 
Heller's Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers 
and Tools.. - 49& 109K 104&10 
The Nettleton “Mfg. Co. Reversible 
Cc wing SINS s 5 cbcoshbsitoterabt 50% 
P., 5S. & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nip- 
pers" Heater nee nereensreseereeseseeseses 
Swedish Side, End and Diagonal Cut- 
ST Es nn cnubeacereneieied -- 00% 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds...... 0% 
Plumbs and Leveis— 
Chapin-Stephens Co. 
Plumbs and Levels...... 30@30k10& 10 Y, 
Chapin’s Imp. Brass Cor. 10 49.& 10410 





Pocket Levels............ BENE Ne 
Disston’s Plumbs and Levels........ TO 
}isston’s Pocket  Levels.............. it) 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.'s Iron......384% 


Cc. E. Jennings & Co.’s Iron, aoe: 


WE iki cdr istedies bio vrencscnkl W&TY2% 
Stanley BR. & L. Co..........sseeeee. 45% 
Stanley’s Duplex..........seeeeeeeeess 35% 
Woods’ Bxtemsterd...osco.cccccccccere 3%% 


Poachers, Egg— 
Buffalo Steam a eS Poachers, # doz., 
No. 1, $6.00 , $9.00; No. 
$9.60; "No. 4, $12.00 
Points, Glaziers’— 


Bulk and 1-lb. papers, + Shae 4 
ye 1D. POMETS. 6 sss 9 


oY 
4-lb. papers. ‘iD. 9%, @ 10 
Pokes, Animal— 


Ft. Madison Hawkeye...... # doz. $3.25 
It. Madison Western....... # doz. $4.00 
Police Goods— 
Manufacturers’ Lists. - - GMEES 
DOW GS .cvcvvctasconsesepcsssasccecssse 
Polish—Metal, Etc— 
Glasbrite, No. 2, 5 Ib can (powder), 
each, $1.25; # doz., , $12.00; No, 2, 10 
can (cake), each, $2.50; @ doz., $24.00. 
Prestoline Liquid, ho. 1 (% pt), e. 
doz., $3.00; No. 2 (1 qu.), §$9.72....40% 
Prestoline Paste.........sceccccseeeses “T1402 
George William Hoffman ; 
. S&S. Metal Polish Baste, 3 oz. 
boxes, # doz, 50¢; ® er ae; 
% tb boxes, # doz. siz; 1 


boxes, # doz, $2.25. 
$155 Liquid, 8 os. 
# gro., $12 
Boho tian ‘Mietal Polish, # 
doz., $1.75; ®_gro., $18.00. 
Wynn’s White Silk, '% pt 


. cans, = 
Ek S cue tin ancbamersantacnye suusdesee 00 


Stove 
Black Eagle Beuzine Paste, 5 et 


tb 10¢ 


cans, @ doz., 





Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt. cans.. 
em Se 
Black Jack Paste, Py cans, e. $e 
Black Kid Paste, en can... .eac’ 65 
Ladd’s Black Beauty Liquid, per 
Be octets incnk ch chuacer $6.75 
Joseph Dixon's, @ gr. $5.75.......... 10% 
Dixon’s Plumbago............+++. 8 bs 
Fireside ............ # er. $2. 
Shee OF Bia snc: cdaseemmenntsats 104, 
Japanese ... gr. 
Jet Black... gr. $3.50 
Peerless Iron Enamel, 10 oz. cans. 
# doz. $1.50 
Wynn's: 
Black Silk, 5  pail.......... each ree 
Black Silk, % rnom Saltwindl doz. 
Black Silk, 5 oz, box...... doz. 
Black Silk, % pt. liq...... doz, oO 
Poppers, Corn— 
I @t., BQUOTC..2. cccviess gro. $9.00 
2. Ae gro. $10.00 
1% at., og ne gro. $11.00 
2 at., Square » abe oh ea we gro. $13.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 

See also Diggers, Post Hole, éc. 

Posts, Steeil— 





Steel Fence Posts, each, 5 ft., 42¢; 
6 ft., 46¢; 6% ft., 4B¢. 
Steel Hitching Posts........... each $1.30 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 
Pots, Glue— 
Emameled ...ccccce eesesne = 
DU 85 by 0 ven ee ove oe eee 
Powder— 
In Canisters: 
ew a Ee ‘a 45¢ 
Fine ‘Sporting, 1 1b... .each %5¢ 
SE SEO 0 wa ty 6 0'6% wns each 15¢ 
Rifle, 1-Ib. coccee. COCh S5¢ 
In ae: 
mY _— Pe EP Cre Ts $3.50 
King 8 as ‘Sinica 8 
Halt ‘fe Reg (a Si siobas etd “50 
uarter ¢ (6% tb bulk). - -$1.90 
vase 24 (1 cans +4- = -» -$8.50 
Half case (1 tb cans bulk). . 58 
Kis’ 8 een: Shot Gun. Rifle. 
nee, bulk)........... $12.00 $15.00 
Half cog (hs B een. - 6B 7.95 
Quarter °e (6% MD bulk). 3.25 4.08 
Case 24 (1 eans bulk).. 14.00 17.00 
Half case B (1 c. bk)... 7.25 | 8.75 


Robin Hood Sm’less “shot Gun. -50&20% 


Presses— 
Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise eal Pi eh aabaew ade N@B% 
Presses— 
Morrill’s No. # doz., $20.00...... 50% 


Pruning Reeke and Shears 
See Shears. 


Pullers, Cork— 


Invincible Cork Puller............. $21.00 
Pullers, Nail— 
CO ins xi ds de docaenanhd bk oeatoneaiee 50% 
Miller's Falls, No. 3, ® doz., a8. 
33%K10% 


"a0 No. 1, Nail Puller, ® doz. 





eac h $30.00 
Pelican, 
Scranton, ; 
a, St Sn, pendeacns repectaneed 50 
. — 2 __. EPC ee prepemery 00 
Smith & Hemenway Co.: 
Diamond B, No. 2, case lots........ 
# doz. $6.0 
Diamond B, No. 3, case lots........ 
doz. $5.50 
Giant No. 1, ® doz. $18: No. 2, 
Sees BOR, Be MN ccicnansétacsions 33% % 
Dtate Pulse, ....0scaesesseceenth 60°, 
Parrot Tack and oe. Ee ir * don, 
Pulleys, Single Wheei— 
EUNED:.d & ses tle 1% = er 
Awning or Tackle, 
SOR seicen $0.30 45 60 1.05 
Hay Fork, Swirel or Solid Eye. 
hack doz., 4 in., $1.25; 5 in. ha 
wn MT eee 2 ey, 
Hot House, doz.. <5 AOS 8 1.20 
PD. aka dine ™ ™ 2 
Screw, doz. ‘$0.18 md 30 


See 634 ™% 2& & &% 
Side, doz.. -$0.25 40 .55 ~.60 
Inch ....... %y ™% 83 & 


Stowell’s: 
Ceiling or End, Anti- Friction. -60&10% 
Dumb Waiter, Anti-Friction 6010 % 
Electric Light........ - 

Side, Anti-Iriction od 
Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame; Square or 
Round End, per doz, 1% and 
O Piikiscd-2isess omens 16@19¢ 

Auger Mortise, no Face Plate, 
per doz., 1% and 2 in. 16419 ¢ 
PIDs 5000 dn'varde 1% in,, 16¢; 2 in., 19¢ 
lox-All-Steel, Nos. 3 and f, 2 a: sie 


# d 
pene Rapids All Steel Noiseless, ie? 


DUE . censnkasnenracevesiuedieseebes 
Niagara ks seb ownhe 1% i 16¢; 2 a mY 


in. 
No. 26, Troy. 1%, in., lis in., 16%¢ 
Rin ktneis staat 1% i fi 23 in., “SS 
Tackle Blocks—Sce ‘Blocks. 








Pumps— 
RS ts 5 ao en a hi Oe @60é10%, 
Pitcher Spout... .80@ 806 10% 


Wood Pumps, Tubin », &¢ . 45@50 
Barnes Dbl. Mises bing is eo 6 


Barnes’ Pitcher Spout......... T5& & 105 
Contractors’ Kubber Diaphragm ine 

B. Le. BOGE, Coser csdvccgecad 
Daisy Spray Pump........-. # doz. S65 
Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail Hand, | 
Sy. Wich cnaneesoccancesacacvastvanl 
eet & Walling’s Fast Mail 


lis 
F lint & Walling’s Tigh 


National gay een » 
Cpe teeth 
Myers’ Pumps ~~ | RS. ny 
Myers’ BEE | MDs ccncecckdesntnct 
Myers’ Spray Pumps............. suI02 
Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Lower Valve—Per 
gro.: 
Inch... 2 2% 214 
$2.20 2. “ “ 3.00 
Inch... 8 3 


Me 4 
$3.30 3.60 py a 4.10 4.40 
"ers Cup pees 100: 
2% 3% 


4 
"$2. 75 3. 5s 5.00 6.00 
Punches— 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good...... 
doz. 50@75¢ 
Spring, single tube, good qual- 
ity $1.75@2.00 
Revolving (4 tubes).......... 
doz. $3.50@3.7:! 
Bemis & Call Co.’ 8 Cast St’l Drive. 50°, 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check........... 55 
Morrill’s Nos, 1AA, 1A, 1B, 
Ge kde be wiipiin s Ssbten.cdbsdisn cess cia ‘ 
Hercules, 1 die, each $5.00......... 50% 
Niagara Hollow Punches.....--..-.-- 40% 
Niagara Solid Punches........... 55& 10 
Steel Screw, B. & K. M 
Tinners’ Hollow, ¥. 


Tinners’ Solid. P., 8S. & W. Co... 
doz., $1.44 by 


eee eee eee eee eee 


ail—Barn Door, &c.— 
Cast Iron Barn Door; Flange 
Screw Holes for Rd. Groove 
Wheels: 
% In. 


% % 
$2.50 $3.00 $4.40 100 feet. 
Angular for Sq. Groove Wheels: 
Small. Med. Large, 
$2.00 $2.70 $3.60 100 feet. 
Sliding Door, Painted Iron... % 


Sliding Door, Wrought ee ae 
1 Ib.» 36¢ 30% 


“No. ie ble H “ek tae 
0. eliable ‘ac’ t. 5e¢ 
. Reliable aE Track, *@ it. 


‘Bouble papeet Steel Rail. .# ft. ee 
_N. T, Rail ”a¢ 


xxx, # 100 ft., 3 si 3-16 in., $3.00; 


Hinesd Hanger, ® 100 ft., 1 x 316 
in an r, 
in., $3.10; 1 ome ‘$3.60 r 
Lane’s: 
Hinged Track, ® 100 ft., a ee 
*. *, 416, 
0. ime te ft., 1 in,, $2.75; 1% 
_ Staviaard ix Siakades vo -%@ 100 ft. $4.00 


45 100 Fe, "No. 201, $4.00; No. 202, $4.00 
York, 1 x 3-16 in., @ 100 ft. $2.75 
McKinney's: 

Hinged 





Hanger Rail, # ft.. ll¢..50% 

NE ME nctbs cosnetscnedh ft. 3%¢ 

EE. « cddgatescectecss .- - @ ft. 4 $ 
Myers’ Stayon — 60&10% 
Richards’ Mfg. 

Common 1 x COG i $2.25; 1% x 

3-16, $2.50; 1% x 3.16, $2.75, 

Spec ial Hin * Hanger Rail.. -60&10% 

Lag Screw _ i eae: % 

“— mols “track, # ft., ge. 31, 

‘No. 33, 20¢. 

Safety Door Sone Co.’s Storm 

Se EET s « coclitianesis ses.céecasen< 60% 
Safety Boor’ Hanger Co.’s U. 8. 

PUNE, cas ccsesosneonnesavessesbess 60% 
Stowell’s: 

Mo. tne bn snddlennninn ee 


Steel Rail, 

Wrought Bracket, 1 3-16 i 4 

Wrought Bracket, ‘“ x 5-16. ft 
Swett’s Hylo. ® ft. 1l¢ 

P. L. B. Steel Rail...... # 100 ft. $3.00 

No. 0, 1 x 3-16 # 100 


Rakeo— 
NOTE. — Manufacturers are 
selling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn....$3.25 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn....$2. 70 
Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, 
Gin sMibe cwecetns chnteccathaahneeted 
Cronk’s: 
New Champion Garden, 
teeth, $15.00; 14, $16.50; 1 
Victor Garden, # doz.. 
$15,003 14, $16.50; 16, $18.00 





doz., 12 
ete aw? 
teet 
Piaaseae 86° 





October 19, 1905 





Wasegcece net. 
Anticlo "teen ‘ doz "00 
Malleable Garden..... -T0&10%, 

Kohler’s: 

Lawn Queen, 20-tooth...... # doz. $3.45 
Lawn Queen, 24-tooth...... # doz. $3.60 
Paragon, 20-tooth........... # doz. $2.75 
Paragon, 24-tooth........... # doz. ee 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth.. ‘> doz. $2.40 
Malleable Garden, 14- tooth, # doz. 


$1 Te. 00 
75&5 %, 


Disston's 









Heller Bros.’.... oe T0K5@TUK10GS 
McCaffrey’s Ame n St’d.. -60&10K5 
New NAGROW‘ID.....ccccccceses T0&10@75 %, 
See also Files. 
Razors— 
BOTA HE Oyocccciiceceiseccccagaoabocss 60% 
Fox Razors, No, 42..% doz. $20.00 
Fox Razors, No, 44. .# doz. $20.00 = 
Fox Razors, No, 82, Platina.. a 
#8 doz. $25. 0 
EL, des inkhen nas cevasineennisenad 0% 
Silberstei : 
Carbo Magnetic.........ccecsssees $18.00 
SUE BED Civ cevcccccvessdeceees $15.00 
Griffon, No, 00.........ceeeeeeeees $12.00 
PO re 405, 
, Safety Kazors— 
GEORGE snc besnan eninnee +4 cecesacsy es 40% 
Reels, Fishing— 
Hendy®: 
a6 s 6, B 6, M 9%, M 16, 
“gus 16, B 16, 40u8, Rubber, 
vgs 4 Nickeled Populo ts uaall 2 
ahebiate. German wily., Bronze. 2 
1240 N, 124 
3004 06 
4N, 6 PN, 2N 
2904 
2904 PN 
0924 N 
02084 N 
002904 PN 
802 N 
oo PN, 7. Be ee le weeanvenacs 2% 4 
5009 PN, Ny eT ee Z 
aeeatiod 1 102 P, 102 PN, 202 P. 
me EN, We PR. 3 PR......... 2% 


304 P, 304 PN, 00304 P, 00304 PN 331, 


Registers— List July 1, 1903. 
Japanned, Electroplated and 
RE, <a) biaca  aut..5's 5 ie THE 10% 
SPRUE Ns ranbS oo b'a,0.0 6) 46.4%. 75% 
Revolvers— 
Single Action.>........ 95¢@$1.00 
Double Action, except 44 cal. $1.85 
Double Action, 44 caliber... .$2.00 
MNEND os k.ibwt 6 oe ale 05% 6s $3.45 
EET eee ee $4.00 
Thayer Robertson & Cary: 
Automatic -..each $2.75 
Hammerless .. each $3.25 
Riddles, Hardware Grade 
i or twnn cd per doz, $2.25@$2.5) 
ea per doz. $2.50@$2.75 
Oe Oe, «sss anes per doz. $2.75@$3.00 
Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Rings— 
2 24% $Sinch. 
Steel .......80.70 0.75 0.80 doz. 
Copper ..... $1.00 1.15 1.40 doz. 
Rea’s amprored pat-eicene, Cop- 
a oe re $1.25; 2% in., 


Hog Rings” and Ringers— 
Hill’s Rings, gro. bowvres.$4.00@}.50 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray — die Mie‘ 


50@55¢ 
Hill’s Ringers, Matteatte ieaa, 
715¢ 


doz. 7 
Blair’s Rings...per gro.$4.75@5.25 
Blair’s Ringers. per doz, $0.60@ .65 
Brown’s Rings. .per gro.$5.00@5.50 
Brovwn’s Ringers. per doz.$0.60@ .65 
Rivets and Burrs— 





COP Scud ere a8 i 50k 10@50E 1145 % 
Tron or Steel....... - T@545% 
Rollers— 
feme, corns Anti-Friction...... 50% 
— 8 jt Pasig o ocees 60% 
Cronk: 8 Bonk aS 90; No. 
SD  wehuhectntkiGieakadiedecsiaume aed 1.00 
Cpa 8s Brinkerhoff No, 55, $0.60; 
Wea ban wands abesbeiced orddedeeead $0.84 
sane Tea vecscvishedsestsecsecectecd 40% 
Richards’ Stay 


oe Adj. "aad Reversible No, 53.75¢ 
oO, Adj, and Reversible No. mer 


ie Screw, Nos, 55 and 57........ 50% 
Underwriters’, Nos, BO iiss co ceed 50” 
Weverte, Mo. 8. us vesccsvecdivsawied 60%, 

Stowell’s Barn Door Stay..# doz. * 00 

Swett’s Anti-Friction................. 50% 
Screw and Spike Stay...... doz. 65¢ 
Hinge ‘Adjustable Stay..... doz. 9¢ 
Rope— 

Manila, 7-16 in, diam. and larger: 
POO saunas ene ele lb., 11%@12¢ 


Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 


PEs cs's oe ht Pe brake aa , 10¢ 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam, and iarger: 

Ce Fl ery ae 
Sisal, ay, Hide and Bate 


Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 


POE | 3 0403 0.463. ee Cec eee 7 &¢ 
Paes eek chvivdecs vt 9¢ 
—, * este Medium Loik 
Mired Swe h eRe heb eee lb. Ti4¢ 
Pc we owen to 08 1b. Ba¢ 
Cotton Rope, on reels: Lb. 
Best, 14-in. and larger. 1644@18¢ 


Medium, \-in. and one ou 
sar 
Common, \%4-in. and larger. . 10¢ 
In coils, %¢ advance. 
Jute Rope: 
Thread No, 1, %-tn. & up. 1b. ee 
Thread No. 2, \%4-in. & up, lbh.5%¢ 


Old Colony Manila Trent 
TODO. i shesteatedeckansdibewsel # th 1T%é 
Wire Rope— 
TONNE oeicks.ne » a vsl 71,€214% 
PUD a viaetae Once awes 15€214% 














THE IRON AGE 








Ropes, Hammocks— 
Covert Mfg, Co.: 





gescecedounescisee Jubticcens enue 
Steals. 304107 
covert Saddlery Works..........+- 60&5% 


Rulers, Desk— 
timpson & Son: 


noxwood and Maple...... oodece 30&10% 
Rules— 
woes Sasuke te oie. 4,00 
WY seaacesense S5& L0@SSE 105 7, 
apin- Stephens OnE 8 
HOXWOOd ..ceeecceeeeeeseseees HO@60& 
FlexifOld ov cecsccccese srigeineloated 
VOTY seccecceecceseceveces SO@ION LULZ 
Miscellaneous Sevsedvoced 50@ 50d 10810 4 
( ombination suddeccebccdaeed 55 55k 10% 
Stationers’ ....-..c.ccccccees 10@10&10% 
Keuffel r Co.: 


Folding, 
Folding, 
fxin’s Steel...... 
fkin’ s Lumber 
stanley R. & L. 
Boxwor 
LVOTY eccecceeeeeceesece 
Miscellaneous 
Lig LAG. ..sceecenceseeeeee 
Zig Zag, Pin Joint.. 
Upson Nut Co.: 
Boxwood 
lvory 


Sus Balances— 
See Balance, Sash. 
Sash Locks— 
See Locks, Sash. 
Sash Weichts— 
See Weighis, Sash. 

Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 
Saw Frames— 

See Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—see /'00ls, Saw. 








Saws— 
Atkins’; 
CirculaP ...ccccccccccesecs occogecscoeeey 
Bam cacseccoccscciccss - -50&10@60 7% 
Cross Cuts 35&5 7, 
Mulay, Mill and Drag.......-++++++ 39 
One-Man Saw.........0+++ cxchoussue’ 407, 
W00d SA@wWs....-.ccssccsseccceese ove OZ 
Hand, Compass, &c bb aaseongecetiont 321402 


Chapin-Stephens Co. 
Turning aws and Frames. _soas04a 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Wor! 
Sterling Kitchen Saws..... 304&10&10% 
Disstou's: 
Circular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth. 6. 
Band, 2 to 14 in, wide 
Band, % to 1 
Crosscuts 
Narrow Crosscuts 
Mulay, Mill and Drag.. 
Framed Wood 
Woodsaw Blades.. 










Woodsaw Rods..........+++- 2% 
Hand Saws, Nos. 12, 99, 9, 6, 00, | 
D8, 120, 76, 17, B.....----eseseeeeses 
Hand Saws, Nos. 7, 107, 107%, 3, Ly 
0, 00, Combination. panade ae Sdccducs > A 
Compass, ey eveceecccces 
aoe Saws and “pindes..... enced 35° 
C. E. Jennings & Co.'s: . 
Back cous. abeeeeh seemed pedsoedcostud 304 
utCher SAWS........seccececreeeeses 
Compass and ars ale Sdws. S65 
Framed Wood Saws......++++ss«+5 30% 
Hand Saws.......ssccecess +++ 20&2%4 7 
Wood Saw Blades..............++...30% 


Millers Falls: “ 
Butenee mare, -: ddesebanceenéases “HBO 
tar W Blades......--seeeerees 
Peace & Richardson's Hand Saws...30 309 
‘Circular Saws 
ircu. a eae eee esererereereseee® 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut caus. is 
One-Man Cross Cuts... 
gene Mill, . Muley and 


Back a, 







Hand Saws, State 
Com as. Key Hole, 


swe Ba “Mach, Screw Co.: 
tchen 


iamond Ki Saws....40&1 % 
Butcher Sgws Blades.......... a0’. 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemson & 


Co.’s Cut Saws.........0++-- 
Hack Saws— 
Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..25% 
Disston’s: 
Concave Blades.......sccscesseseese By 


&e.. 





Keystone ....... Rb cosesocses ° 404 
Hack Saw Frames...........++.+++ 0G 
Fitchburg File ins The Best... .36% 
C.__E, Jenn 

Hack Saw — “Nos, 175, 180.. 


Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, complet 
Goodell’s Hack Saw ne ty 
Griffin's Hack Saw Frames.. 10 
Griffin’s Hack Saw. Blades. ...3545&10% 
Springfield Mach, Screw Co.: 

Diamond Hack Saw Blades........ Bs 

Diamond Hack Saw_ Frames...... 50% 
Star Hack Saws and Blades......15&10% 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades... .30&10&5° 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames...30&10&10% 
sterling Power Hack Saw Machines, 


_ each, No. 1, $25.00; No. 2, $30.00..10% 

Victor Hack Saw Blades............ BY 

Victor Hack Saw Frames........... 40%, 
Scroll— 

Parnes’ No. i sine tenines obec enine ao 

Barnes’ Scroll’ Saw Blades.......... 40 


Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 


without boring attachment, $18; 
with boring attachment, $20...... 6 
Lester, complete, $10.00.......... 15&10% 
Rogers, complete, $4.00..........15&10% 
Sealers, Fish— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works.......... 60&10% 
_ Secales— 
Family, Turndull’s.. . .50@50€16 % 
Counter: 

Hatch, Platform, % oz. to 4 

CU Weds e as cncahes doz. $5.50 
Two Platforms, % os, to 8 
eA ee doz. $16.00 






Union Platform, Plain.$1.70@1.90 
Union Platform, Stpd.$1.85@2.15 
Chatillon’s: 
Eureka 
Favorite 
Crocers’ Trip Scales 
Chicago Scale Co.: 
The ‘‘ Little Detective’ 
Union or Family No. : 
Portable Platform (reduced list)..50% 
Wagon or Stock | (reduced list). ess A 





“The Standard ” Fustabics ie ala ed 
“The Standard ’’’ R. RK. and Wagon. 306 
Scrapers— 


Bow, 1 Handle... ..doz. $2.00@2.25 
Box, 2 Handle. . doz. $2.60@2.85 
Ship... .Light, $2. 00; Heavy, $4. 50 
Adjustable Box Scraper’ (8. & L. 


Gaistnsins t 
apin-Stephens Co., Box, 
a 36@306&10810% 


Screens, Window and 


Frames— 
Air Line Pattern Screens........ 60&10% 
Flyer Pattern Screens. -60& 10@60& 1085 7, 
Maine Screen Frames.......... 40& 0&5 % 
Perfection Screens...... 60 & 10@60& 1085 % 
Phillips’ Screen Frames... .60&5@60&10% 
See also Doors. 
Screws—Bench and Hand 


Bench, Iron, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 
2.75; 1%, $3.00@3.25 ; 14. $3.50@3.75 
Bench, W’d, Beech. ’ doz. S035 % 
Hand, W ood. oc cece cco eQUIUGS & 
R. Bliss Mfg. Co., Hand....30@30&10% 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Hand. .30@30&10%, 
Ohio Tool Co., Bench and Hand. .30% 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Log. Cone Point, list Oct. 1, 
6 eee Gece ° Wh 1 Mok 10% 
Coach, Gimlet Point, list 
Oat. 1, "Wi sascecas Tod 18a 10% 
Hand Rail, list Jan. 1, ’81. 
106 10 75% 
Jack Screws--_ 
Standard List........-80@804é5% 
Millers Falls........ secccccccs DUGC10G&10% 
Millers Falls, Roller.......... ++= ONY 
P., &.&@ W 
BARBIE a ccccccccccevcccesccesosscss 7T0& &10%, 
Swett Iron Works.......... 75&10@80&5 
Machine— 
List Jan, 1,’98: 
Flat or Round Head, Iron.... 
50@50£10 % 
Flat or Round Head, Brass.... 
50@50€10% 
Set and Cap— 
Pee eiecacd dacuatecaee 80% 
Set (Steel), ‘net advance over 
DP SPOT ere ET 25 
Oe: Pe Misia Siac ase 8 0e esa 75 
BT GS «os o's nd ee aks 75% 
Rd. Hd. Cap...... 60410% 
Fillister Hd. Cap... .. .60¢10810% 
W ood— 
List July 23, 1903. 
Flat Head, Iron..... 8Tig&é 10@. . 
Round Head, Iron.. .85 rt 
Flat Head, Brass....85 1 
Round Head, Brass..80 &1 
Flat Head, Bronze. . Tassie. 3 
Round Head, Bronze.75 £10@. 
NT Eee 87k 10% 
Scroll Saws— 
See Saws, Scroll. 
Scythes— Per doz. 
Grass, No. 1, Plain Finish. . . $6.25 
Clipper, Bronzed Webb. .. .$6.50 
No. 3 Clipper, Polished Webb, 
$6.75 
No. 6 Clipper and Solid a, 
Bush, Weed and Bramble, No. 2, . 
$6.5 
BOR, NOs. Zovc.caeeaas cee cee 
Bronzed Webb, No. 1......$8.50 
Nos, 3 and 4 Clipper, a 
15 
Solid Steel No. 6. ....444.4 89.25 
PD enrtaciee.s one dees cic ce 
Clipper, Grain. .cccccccccs $850 
Weed and Bush........+.+. .86.50 
Seeders, Raisin— 
PRES TO a Ban, 
Sets— Awi and Tool— 
Aiken's Sets, Awl and Tools: 
No. - -60&10% 


‘doz., $10.00......... 
rs . Ae Tool, andics, Nos. 1, a 


Millers Fails Adj. “Bool st No. 


1, $12; No. 4, $12; , $18... .15&10% 
Garden tool ‘Sets— 
Ft. Madison Three Plows, Hoe, Rake 
and Shovel.............. doz sets $9.00 
Sets, Nail— 
Octagon ..........g7r0. $3.50@3.75 
PI scans acne ck wimidiedn dma 1% 
Cannon’s Diamond Point, # $12.009 
Mayhew’ sé ndhaccveaniedabeeds gro. 00 
eae, 8 Gor’ eet oat “aro. 2 
nell’s Knurle u . 
Springfield Mach. Sorow Go.: - 
iamond Kneried Cup Pt.@ gro. $7.50 
ve 
Regular WUst........ « - H@I5410% 
: Saw— 
Aiken’s: 
oun gecunnececass negbesonsted 50&10% 
NEE Jntadoussecenbatiuscceded 50& 107, 
Atkin’s: _— 
INE cstentitead nen duslipaidis aciteaaibsictonil 
BERR ven doccccsrsccessosossese 
Bemis & Call Co.’s: 
OT ee Ocascccccoscoss 30 
ate | 


Morrill’s No. 1; siecakimadned 
Nos, 3 and 4, Geos Cut, 
No. 5. Mill, $30.99 


No. 1 Old Style, * $10.00 
Special, $16 








Giant Royal _ ae ices 
I sais cain nical # — $4.50 
Taintor Positive.......-.-.. ® doz. $6.75 





Shaving | 
Fox Shaving Sets, No. 30..........- 
# doz., net, $24.00 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s............ 60% 
Sharpeners, Knife — 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg, Co.......... 70% 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Fast Cut Pocket Knife Hones, 
Se MA asiea danusnuvacesccesa ds $1.50 
Mounted Kitchen Sand Stone, 
EG ce ces laine aied abba sa $1. ‘50 
Natural Grit Carving Knife | 
Hones, $8.00 
uick Cut 
Knife Hones, 
Quick Edge Pocket Knife 
B,D ic cddanedcctsceue $2.50 
: kate— 
Smith & Hemenway Co...........+:- 20% 
Shaves, Spoke— 
PO Nae Cis deci aeed doz.$1.10@1.25 
a Midi witie avec: ae doz . $1.75@2.25 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.)..... 8% te 
Razor Edge (Stanley R. & L. Co.).. 
Chapin-Stephens Co....... saeisodcto&e10 
Goodell’s, @ doz. $9.00........+00 Bae 


iSO 
a3 
8 
°, 
0% 


Shears— 

Cast Iron.. 7 8 
Best . $16.00 18.00 
Good ...$13.00 15.00 
Cheap $5.00 6.00 

Straight Trimmer rs, &c.: 
Best quality Jap. - T0@70£10% 
Best quality, Nic kel. .60@60E 10% 
Fair quality, Jap. . 80G@80E5 % 
Fail quality, Nickel. -6@7"h10%, 

Tailors’ Shears....... j0@30é 10% 

Acme Cast Shears.............. 4040.45”, 

Heinisch'’s Tailor’s Shears........-.. 107 

Wilkinson’s Sheep, 1900 list...... 50&10° } 

Tinners’ Snips— 

Steel Blades........ 2WLSGLE 19% 

Steel Laid Blades..... 404 10@50% 

Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berlin, 

@50&5%, 

SEE Oh, HRs 5c ncn necadeacascenend 40 

Se & Griffin Mfg. Co.'s, 6% -4 


9 in. 

20.00 gro. 
17.00 gro. 
7.00 gro. 





° 





Niagara Snips.. 
P., 8. & W. Forged Handles....... 
Pruning Shears— 
Cronk’s Hand Shears............... 33% % 
Cronk’s ra Handle Shears... ..334s%, 


Disston’s Combined Frsning "Hook . 
and Saw, # doz. $18.00 

Disston’s Pruning 
$12.00 


John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: 
. , Figes 3 pheors, all grades. 





Wilkinson’s ie 1900 list... 
Wilkinson’s Lawn and Border.......50° 

Sheaves— Sliding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti- Friction punceedpoesaune 507 , 
Patent Roller, 





Wrightsville Hatfield Pattern...... 80° 
ding Shutter— 

I Si inksincaincievertestsaninal . 

MAM WOE <écacccs 

EE TEs centcvicusesschtndene i109 


Shells—Shells, Empty— 





Brass Shells, Empty: 

Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and 12 
CEE, on ttncednestvannsdsamdes tens 65&10% 
Paper Shells, Empty: 

Acme, Ideal, Leader, New Rapid, 


Magic, 10, i2, 16 and 20 gauge. 310% 
Blue Rival, New Climax, Challenge, 


Monarch, Defiance, Repeater, el- 
low Rival, 10, 16 and 2 
NL. sd nietdbeemmbderenunieenanh 20&5% 
Climax, Union, League, New Rival. 
10 and 12 TE ne candvaxuhinenn 25&5% 
Climax, Union, League, New Rival, 
14, 16 and 2 @auge........... a 4 


Expert, Meta} a and Pigeon, 
12, 16 and 20 
Robin Hood, tort peeeeses 
Robin tae High Brass........ 30&10°2 
hells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
medium grade...........40&5% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
high grade.. ok 10410% 
Robin Hood Smokeless "Powder: 

Robin Hood, Low Brass.......... 50% 
Comets, High Brass.......... 50& 1052 
Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 

FP.o.b. Pittsburgh: 
TTOM ..csccevecee Per keg $5.00 
Steel .............per keg $3.75 
Burden’s, all sizes.......+-...8@ keg $3.90 
Shot— 


Drop, up to B,°25-1b, bag. . 
Drop, 





- $1.70 
B and ‘larger cebees s aaa 


per 25-lb, bag, $1.95 
Buck, 25-1b. . 


. AECL. 
Chilled, 25-ib, bag... 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902. 40% 
Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation........... 
gro. $10.50@11.00 
GUE. as a's ce cuchs 


per gro. £2. 000 12 50 
Bufiolo Metallic Blued. S. 8S. Co., TE. 3 
14&16 aes 18 


$13.20 $13.50 $14.40 
Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) Flour Sifters, 
6 OS 7 Seger 2% | 
Sieves, Seamless Metallic 
c——Per dozen.—, | 
OS er 1h 16 1s 8620 
Tron Wire... .$1.05 1.05 1.10 1.20 
Tinned Wire. .$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.39) 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 

Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. | 


HTunter’s 





Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.00@1.05 | 
Mesh 24, Nested... .doz. $1.30@1.40 
Sinks. Cast lron— 
Standard list....... soasod 10% | 
PR DOO Non ca dite cence cccani 605°? 


NOTE.—There is not enti rormity | 
in lists used by jobbers. ae ty | 


Skeins, Wagea— 


Ce EON cc eu cacwke 80@ 80 10% 
ERR ere 40@40e 10% 


Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 
“D” Slates.......... 50@50E 10% 
Eureka, Uneaxcelled Noiseless. . 
6045 tens 
Véoter 4, Weteeleee < « o0<'s cece 
60é4 tens £5% 
Slaw Cutters— See Cutters. 


Snaps, Harness— 
oe h0@40E10% 
Covert Mfg. Co. : 

ED setéedecececeve 

BT I ce ntccnadse 

Jockey 

Trojan 

PED Sedcacessdcavtacusensudcaude 

Yankee Roller 
Covert’s Saddlery Works: 

Crown 

German 

Model ....... 

Triumph 
Oneida Community: 

Harness Snaps, 1 inch.......... 

ff - ae 

ED “Kadentucrccqvisingutmerenatedd 
Sargent’s Patent Guarded.. » 66356102 

Snaths— 

Scythe ... -50% 

Snips, Tinners—sSee Shears. 

Spoons and Forks— 


Silver Plated— 
Good Quality....... 50k 106045 % 


we enenniesewds 6060410 % 
International Silver Co.: 









1847 Rogers Bros, and Rogers & 
NUE <dceccdnadindusnadavnne 40&10% 
Rogers & Bro., William Rogers’ 
BE Ns cthecev add cdedcce: 50&10% 
Anchor, Rogers Brand.............. 60% 
Wm. Rogers & Son............ 60&10% 
Miscellaneous— 


German Silver........ 


- 60G@60E5% 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co.: 





NOR, Be casvcconceceseeccascees 50% 
Tangs Iron— 
Teas haan .per gro. 45@50¢ 
Tables. per gro . $0.50@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 
SN) (OED ccacccnscesccedicsees 40&10% 
Se GE csenarcspecqussentederseonce 20% 
OES Wace « annecnncewsnencnens 25% 
SN CIDE s cduceséeduscodecsve 40&10% 
SY CER cradcgneéveygoadecesenedsuvies 30% 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 # doz. $1. 10 
Vee CUED acdddenctnindaxees 50K 104 10% 


Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 





1% in. and W ide ws Per lb 
PE Sted « éedetewta -4@4%4¢ 
Half Bright.. baiweins err . 4d 
BME <6 <acwaedaen -4F4as%4e 

Painted Seat Springs: 

De Oe Biss secees per pr. 42¢ 
Tee 2, ee per pr. 70¢ 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 

ND «5 detcivyadtidcesatinches 25@30 % 

Philadelphia No. 1, @ doz. $12; No. 
e 2°33 Years 30% 

Pleuger & Henger Mfg. 

MOL. ‘xnscqveeeretadhescducteunnsbuae 
er 
RD: <dnincdcdeddapecebugdieedien 
Squares— 


Nickel plated.. List Jan. 5, 1900. 


Steel and Iron. T5LSQ@I5L10% 
Rosewood Hdl. Try Square and 
i gs ee ee 60€ 104 10@70% 
Iron Hdl. Try Squares and T- 
SPU bo ano wa H0E€ 10 404 1048 10% 
Disston’s Try Sq. and T-Be vels....70% 
Winterbottom’s y and Miter, No. 
i SR OE Poe arene 50% 


Squeezers, Lemon 
Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, 

$5.25@85.50; No. 1, $6.256 $6.50. 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 


ON ar Fe doz. $1.00 
Good OT bn a wth oes doz. $1.25 
Tinned Iron....... doz. $0.75@1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined. . . doz. $1.75 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind.......... 1b. 6@614¢ 
Electricians’, Association list. 


80104104 10% 
Fence Staples, Plain, $2.25; Gal- 
v —— Sather athaxhaea = 7 $2.55 


er lb. 34@3 
Grand Crossing Tack Oo *s list. * 80410% f 
Di ae Butchers’— 
ick’s 


& A. Hoffmann’s 





Steelyards — . 30@306 10% 
ee and Dies— 

acksmiths’ ... . 50@! 
Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet Die oon ae 
Derby Screw Plates................. 25% 
SY SENUOIE convnadéanenccccecanaecaesstitl 
Lightning Screw Plate.............. 5y 
MM ac'5dGs2d adnensceseucaceés: 4 
Reece’s New Screw Plates.......... 5% 


Stones _Oii &c. 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co. 


1904 li 
Gem Corundum Oil, a 


Double Grit. 60% 


Gem Corundum Axe, Single or 
RP Sv cbticctduduaxiccedes.t! 60% 
gem Corundum Slips............... ; 
7em Corundum Razor 3... .50% 
Pike Mfg. Co., 1904 list: Hone We 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 3 to 5% in. $2.90 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 5% to 8 in.$3.50 


Arkansas * “ys eigen $4.00 

Lily White Washita, 4 to 8 in.60¢ 

Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in. -60¢ | 

Washita St., Extra, 4 to 8 in.5o¢ | 2¢ 

Washita St., No. 1, 4 to 8 in.40¢ | 5 
j 








Washita St. No. 2° 4 to 8 

Lily W nite, five. = m3 

eee Red S 
ashita Sli 3 "xin 

Washita Slips. No. 

Washita Slips, No. 













1070 _ 


India | Vil Stones (entire list)....33%% 
Quickxeut Emery and ¢ orundum Ou | 
Stone, Voubje rit 
Quickcut Kmery and Corundum Axe a 
Stone, Double Grit 1% 9% 
Qyic keut Seete Rubbing Bric’ . a 
indostan No. 1, R’g’lar. ¥ » Se 
Hindostan No. 1, Small. 10¢ 
Axe Stones (all kinds) 
Turkey Oil Stones, Extra, 5 is 
® 


i 
Queer Creek Stones, 4 to 
ueer Creek Slips 
and Stone 


Soy ne ote. 
Chicago Wheel & £ 0. 
Gem Corundum, 10 in., $8.00 # 
gro., 12 in., $10.80. 
Norton’ Emery Scythe Stones: 
Less than gross lots 
One gross or more % gr 
: ae Se r gross OF pene .? gro. 
ike ) 0., ist: 
Black Siamond 8. 8..9 gro. $12.00 
Lamoille 8, 5S gro. $11.00 
White Mountain 8. 8.# gro. $9. 
Green Mountain 8. 8..9% gro. 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8. 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8.8. 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8.8.2 gro. 
Leader Red End 8. 8.# gro. 
— Cut Emery....@ gro. $10. 
Pure Comndum, P 


Crescen 
Emery ‘scythe Rifles, 2 Coat, 
Emery Scythe Rifles, ; Coat, 
Emery Scythe: Rifles Coat, 
Balance of 1904 list bot 


Stoppers, Bottle— 
Victer Bottle Stoppers 

Stops— Bench— 
Millers Falls 


Morrill’s, # doz., 
Morrill’s, No. 2, $12. 


ocean 
SX 


Sessscestes 


— 
o 
— 


Doo 
Chapin-Stephens Co 
Pla 


Chapin-Stephens Co......sseccseses ++-20% 


Straps— Box— 
Cary’s Universal, case lots. .20&10&10% 
ame-— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works 
Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points, doz. 


Socket $1.60 


Excelsior Stretcher and rece 2 — 
mer Combined, @ doz. $6.00 20% 


Stuffers, Sausage— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co. ‘ T% 
National Specialty Co. 


doz, 


National Sweeper Co.: 
old 


Louis XV, Roller Bearing, 

Plated . $120.00 
Hepplewhite, Roller Bearing, Sil- 
ver Plated $72.00 
Sheraton, Roller Bearing, N’ kel. $60.00 
Ye Mission, Roller Bearing, Oxi- 
dized Coppered 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, 
Glass top, Nickeled 
National Queen, Roller Bearing, 
Fancy Veneers.......-..s00sse0+- — 
Loyal, Roller Bearing, 

Nickeled 

Triple Medal, 

Nickeled : 

Marion, Roller Bearing, 

Marion Queen, Roller 


Nickeled 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap. . $20.00 
Regular B’r’gs, N’kel.$20.00 


Perpetual, 
Perpetual, Regular B’r’gs, Jap. .$18.00 
wee 


Plate 


Monarch Extra (17 in, case), 
Bearing, Nickeled 
Monarch Extra (17 in, case), 
Bearing, Japanned 
Auditorium (26 in. 
Bearing, Nickeled 
Mammoth (30 in, 
Bearing, Nickeled............++- $60. 
NOTE.—Rebates: SOc per dozen on 
three-dozen lots; $1 per eo on five- 
dozen lots; $2 per dozen on ten-dozen 
—— dozen on twenty: -five-dozen lots. 


"Model E, 
Model A, 
Model B, 
Model B, 


Model C, 


Ste ao. 
Sterling, Ni 

# doz. 
Sterling, Japanned 

doz. 
Sterling # doz. 
Model D, Sterling # doz, $19.50 
acks, Finishing Nails, 


a&c. . 

New List, May 1. 1995. 
American Carpet Tacks .90€87% 
American Cut Tacks... .9&37% 
Swedes Cut Tacks...... WEST, 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks... 

90450% 
Glrp Tacks... sccccsesva 90450 
Lace Tacks 
Trimmers’ Tacks 
Looking Glass Tacks 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, 
90450 %, 
Hungarian Nails 
Finishing Nails 
Trunk and Clout Nails. 

NOTE. — The_ above prices are for 
Standard Weights. An extra 5% is given 
on Medium Weights, and an extra 10€5% 
is given on light weights, 

Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed Tacks. 
9046 or? tens 
Spat Wire Brads, R. & E. Mfg. Co.'s 


&10@60 % 
See also Nails. Wire. 
Tanks, Oil— 
Emerald, §8., 
Emerald. 8., 8. 
Queen City, 8., - 
Queen City, & S. & _ ‘60-gal. $4.56 
Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin . .59@—% 


For the Table of “ Current Metal Prices ” 


THE IRON 


Patent Leather 25G50E5 % 
Steel re 
Chesterman’s ... 

Kddy Asses’ 

Eddy Patent Leather 

Eddy 

Keuffel & Esser Ca 


Favorite, Ass Skin 
Favorite, Duck and Leather 


Bake 5a 25h 10 %, 
Metallic and Steel, lower list 


Lufkin's: 
Asses’ 
Metallic 


.33%4@35 7, 
Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, %-inch and larger... 
per 100 ibs. $3.00 


Thermometers— 
804 10@80 £1045 % 
Ties, Bale—Stee! Wire— 
Single Loop ee 
Monitor, Cross Head, éc 70 
Brick Ties— 
Niagara i i 
Tinners' Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, éc. 
Tinware— 
Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 
Tips, Safety Pole— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works 
Tire Benders, Upsetters,4&c. 


See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 
Tools—Coopers’— 


Myers’ Ha 
Stowell’s 
Stowell’s aay 
Stowell’s For Pe 

Miniature— 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s 

Saw— 

Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools 
Simonds’ Improved 
Simonds’ Crescent 


L. 
Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 
$1. 1581. 25; gro $11.50@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz. $1.25@1. 2: as $13.00@13.50 


Oneida peltee.. mamaressnsss 
Newhouse 
Hawley & Norton 
Victor 
Oneida Community Jump 
Mouse and Rat-- 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. aioe 
8 
Mouse, Round or Square eC. 
doz. 85@90¢ 
et a Rat and Mouse Traps 
5 


nuine 
nat, “each $1.21; ® doz, a 


No. 3) Rat, ® doz, $6.50; case 
No, 3%, Rat, # doz. 3 S: 
No. 4, Mouse, @ doz. $3. %: oo of 150 
No. 5, Mouse, ® doz. $3.00; 


Trimmers, Spoke— 
Wood's E I 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing 
Disston Plastering 
Disston_“‘ Standard Brand ” and Gar- 
den Trowels % 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 5 ee 


gro. $4. 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 6 in. 
gro. $6.00 
rowels.. 
gro. 


Never-Break Steel Garden 


Rose Brick and Plasterin 
Woodrough & McParlin, 

Trucks,Warehouse, a 
B. & L. Block Co.: 

New York a 

Western —- 

Handy Trucks.. 


Grocery 
Stove Truck 


Daisy 
tern 
McKinney Trucks. 
Model Stove Trucks “8 doz. $18.50 
Tubs, Wash— ? we 
Galvanized, per doz. $4.25 4.75 5.25 
Galvanized W m, Tubs (S., 8S. & Co.): 


0 2 30 
Per doz., XP 's5'10 6°30 7°20 6.60 720 8 10 
Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flax Twine: BC. B. 
No. 9,4 and \%-lb. Balis .22@24¢ 
No. 12, % and \4-lb. Balls . 184 20¢ 
No. 18, \%4 and \-Ib. Balls. 16@18¢ 
No. 24, 4 and 1%4-Ib. Balls . 16@18¢ 
No. 36, 4 and \4-Ib. Balls. 
Chalk Line, Cotton 
Balls 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 
to doz 10@18¢ 
nomad ty og 5 Batis to Ib., 
acording to quality lj 20¢ 
American 2-Ply Hemp, aan 
\%-lb. Balls 13@14¢ 
American 3-Ply Hemp, 1-Ib. 
Balis 18@ 14¢ 
India 2-Ply Hemp, 4% and \&-Ib. 
Balls (Spring Twine).....! 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-1b, Balls.. 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 14-1b. Balls. 


2, 3, § and 5-Ply ome, wie 
Balis 9@:10¢ 


AGE 


Mason Line, Linen, %-lb. Ble. ee | 

No. 265 Mattress, y% and Ib. 
Balls 

Wool, 3 to 6 ply.. 


ie 


Solid Bow... 


Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson’s Adjustable 
Standard 


Emmert Universal: 
Pattern Makers’ No, 1, $15.00; No. 
$12.50. 
Machinist and Tool Makers’ No. 
$12.50; No. 5A, $7.00; No. 6A, 
$10'00; No. 10A, $22.50, 
Presto Quick Acting 
Tiger Machinists’ ha 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw..15&10/ 
Hollands’; 
Machinists’ @40&5% 
Keystone 70 7, 
Lew: 
Adjustable Jaw 
Monarch 


rfect 
Lightning Grip.. 
Parker's; 


Sargent’ B cesveescees teeereeeeeeeeerrss 4 
BOONES A. Rsccocccccocccsessccss 33% % 
Stephens’ 33% % 
Williamson Mfg Co, Double Swivel.. 

¥y 


Saw Filers— ‘5% 
ayaa Db 3 Clamp and Guide, 


Perfection Saw Clamps, # doz.. 
Reading 
Ww entworti’s Rubber Jaw, Nos. 


Wood Workers— 
Massey Vise Co.: 
Lightning Grip eo ceceosengences Sccccee 


Perfect 
Wyman & Gordon's “a Actin. 0 
$8.00. 


ir., $6.00; 9 in,, $7.00; 
Misceilaneous— 
Keeler Combination gs 
Vise W& 10% 
Holland’s Combination Pipe. .6@60&5 7, 
Massey’s Quick Action Pipe 40°2 
i A Combination Pipe: 


Combination 


< 


ads— Price per M. 
Mis SE Do 6s 0 ves 


RSP P ERE EE 


iy’ e B. B., 11and on - 10@1. 75 
Biy’s P. E., 12 to 20. $3.00@3.25 


Ware, Hellew— 


Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow W are: 


Plain or Unground........ 65 
Country Hollow Ware, per 100 
lbs. $2.75 


White ‘Enameled Ware: 

Maslin Kettles.......... -. 10% 
Covered Wares 

Tinned and Turned 

Enameled 

See also Pots, Glue. 

_ Enameled— 

Agate Nickel Steel Ware 
Iron Clad Ware 
Lava, 


_ Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles: 
PD i 30% 0 2. 7 8 
Each .....45¢ 650¢ 55¢ ese 
Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery Spiders and Griddles. 65@ 65.45 7, 


Avery Kettles 60%, 
Porcelained 50K 550K 10, 


Never Break Spiders and Griddles.. 


Solid’ Steel ‘Spiders aan ) 

vOLl 

Solid Steel ders and’ Grids 6545) | 
Wermers, Foot— 

Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone.. 
Washboards— 

Solid Zinc: 


scent, family size, bent frame So 
vane > Star. family size, stationary 
8. 


- 40@40&10% 


aa Globe, famity size, station- 
ary protector. 
= e roteet 


Sin ale Zh 
pe - 
Saginaw Globe. protector, 
ze, ventilated back 
ss Surface: 
no King, Single Surface, 


Glass King, Single Surface, 


Ps PHS os oor 
name ing, | ngle ace, venti- 
lated back.. "8. 


October 19, 1905 


Washers—Leather,Axle— 
Solid . bod sogpene toe 1 
Patent .......4+ - WE@IIES 7, 
Coil: %& 1 ih "1% inch 
10g =11¢ 2¢ 13¢ per bo» 
pram or Steel— 
Size bolt.... 5-16 % hy %& 
Washers ...$5.20 4.30 3.00 2.80 2 ry) 
In lots less than one keg add 
MY al lb.; 5-lb. bowes add 1,¢ 
Cast Washers— 
Over % inch, barrel lots 
per lb. 1%@2¢ 
Weather Strip— 
Flexible Felt— 


Lined, per 100 ft., $2; $3; $4 
Moore's Unlined, per 100 ft., 


ge ‘ 
Oil Finish......... UW. 2.15@2.30¢ 


Weights—Hitching— 
Covert Mfg. © 
Covert’s Saddlery Works. 
Sash— 
Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 
Eastern District. . .$27.50@$28.00 
Southern Territory $20.00@$23.00 
Western and Central , 
Districts $23.00 @$25.00 
Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 


+e + BOR5@RIETH, Y 
10 to 18... 8045 


ec ce vewesic 5% 
19 to 26....... 8061 10657 
F to 98. ena eneio? 
areas ad 
OD. eeveveeee TRATES) 
10 to 4h.. .* * Ses ore 9 
15 to 16.. Tea Tinate4 042, ; 
BD 00 BW. ccctews aS 7S4 Ia. 
OF OR TBiie's cekci TZ, 
Coppered: 


6 to9.... 5% 
10 to lh.. . TE Md, 2 

h10G75 1042147, 
19 to 26. ........ .75&105@80 7 
87 £0 B.cccccesecee QUES? 


Tinned: 
6 to 1.. TPE Y, 
T5h5@75410 7 
Annealed, Steel and Tinned: on 
Spools . - 0k 106 10@ 706 104 104 10% 
Brass and Copper .on ane: 
60S (DOO 1065 
Brass, list Feb. 26, '96. 
Copper, list Feb. 26, '96..... aa 
Cast Steel Wire 50% 
we Clothes Line, see Lines. 

Wire Picture Cord. see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods— 
List June 24, 904 40% 
Wire Clo h "ana Netting— 

Galvanized Wire Netting 
804 1580417, ° 
Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., $1. 5 
Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 
Nos. 2, 24% & 3 Mesh, sq. ft.3 ¢ 
Nos. 4 and 5 Mesh, % ft. .34¢ 
No. 6 Mesh, sq. AF . Soe 
No. 8 Mesh, £9. ft«ssew...4. ¢ 


Wire, Barb—See Trade Repor t 
Wrenches— 


Agricultural .. ..76&10@?15é106 10%, 

Alligator or Crocodile. .70¢10@75°) 

Baeter Pattern 8S Wrenches. . 
2&5@ 704 10 A 


see AH @IE5 7, 
aa? 


Drop Forged 8.. 
Acme 


Dog 
Bemis & Call's 
Adjustable 58. 
Adjustable 8 
Bemis Pi 
Bri 


ones Bright... a 
Merrick ~pameencqepessingetacsaeets 7 
Boardman’s 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl. WkIKS&S 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. .40&10&5&5 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&5&5", 
Coes’, Genuine Hammer Handle 


Coes’ ‘‘ Mechanics’ ’’.. 
Donohue’s Engineer 


Eagle aid 
Wrenches, # doz 
Rethreading Attachment, “one 


Extra Dies, 

Extra Jaws, 8 doz 

Monkey Wrench Pipe Jaws 
% doz $2.10 


& B. Machinist: 
Moats I lots 


Improved Pipe 
Solid Handles, p 
Stillson 


Fruit Jar— 

Triumph Fruit Jar Wrench, 5 gross 
lots, ® gross, $7.50; ® doz 
Wringers— 

Tuttle Roller pp Pail Wringer. 
each, $8.00; @ d $48.00 
Wrought Geeda— 

Staples, Hooks, éc., list March 
17, ’92 9@904 10°, 


okes, Neck— 
Covert Saddlery Works, Trimmed. .70% 
Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Toke. 
Centers ; 
Yokes,Ox, and Ox aa, 
ro Moadison’s Farmers’ & Freight- 


see the First Issue of Every Month. 





